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THE PARIS REVIEW 


In honor of National Poetry Month, The Library of 
America issues the first two volumes of a wide-ranging 
new anthology of 20th-century American verse. 
Giving ample space to such acknowledged giants as 
Robert Frost, T. S. Eliot, Marianne Moore, and 
Langston Hughes, this set also includes experimenters 
and protesters, masters of light verse, great blues 


lyricists, and others whose voices transformed the very 


definition of poetry in the first half of the 20th century. 
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THE LIBRARY OF AMERICA 


America’s best writers deserve America’s best editions 
Available at better bookstores. Distributed by Penguin Putnam Inc, To order, or for a free catalog 
call (212) 308-3360. The Library of America, 14 E. 60th Street, NY, NY 10022. www.loa.org 
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It is difficult 


from poems 


die miserably every day 
for lack 


National Poetry Month is coordinated by 
THE ACADEMY OF AMERICAN POETS 


and sponsored this year by the following organizations: 


Benefactors: Bennett Book Advertising, Inc. + The Gale Group 

+ Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. « Loews Cineplex Entertainment + Mead Coated Paper Co. + 
Merriam-Webster, Inc. + The National Endowment for the Arts « 
The New York Times Advertising Dept. + The New Yorker + Yahoo! 


Sponsors: Harry N. Abrams, Inc. + American Booksellers Association + The American Library Association © The American 
Poetry & Literacy Project + The American Poetry Review Associated Writing Programs © The Association of American 
University Presses, Inc. e The Association of Literary Scholars and Critics ¢ Beacon Press ® Bennington College Writing 
Seminars ¢ Black Sparrow Press © The Bloomsbury Review BOA Editions, Ltd. + Bomb è The Boston Book Review © The 
Boston Review Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference © Bright Hill Press ¢ The Children’s Book Council + The Christian Science 
Monitor ¢ City Lights Books ¢ Coffee House Press ¢ Copper Canyon Press © Council of Literary Magazines & Presses © 
Counterpoint Press © Curbstone Press © Dover Publications, Inc. + Dustbooks e Farrar, Straus & Giroux © FIELD/Oberlin College 
Press © The Folger Shakespeare Library + Four Way Books © Geraldine R. Dodge Poetry Festival + Graywolf Press ® Grove / 
Atlantic, Inc. + Hanging Loose Press + Harcourt Brace + HarperCollins + Harper's Henry Holt and Co. © Holy Cow! Press © 
Houghton Mifflin Co. ¢ Hudson Valley Writers’ Center, Inc. © Kelsey St. Press + Ladan Reserve Press © Library of America © 
Louisiana State University Press ¢ Miami University Press * Milkweed Editions e Modern Language Association + The Nation 
e The National Association of College Stores + The National Book Foundation * National Council of Teachers of English ¢ 
New Directions ¢ New Issues Press Poetry Series » The New Republic + New Rivers Press + The New York Observer + The 
New York Review of Books + New York State Council on the Arts « Northwestern University Press + W.W. Norton & Company, 
Inc. ¢ Ohio State University Press ¢ Overlook Press » Paris Press + The Paris Review © Partisan Review © Pearl Street 
Publishing * Penguin Putnam People’s Poetry Gathering * Persea Books, Inc. e Poetry—The Modern Poetry Association e 
Poetry Calendar * Poetry Flash © Poetry Society of America © Poets House è Poets & Writers, Inc. © Potato Hill Poetry © 
Publishers Weekly / Library Journal / School Library Journal + Random House ¢ Robinson Jeffers Tor House Foundation © 
Sarabande Books, Inc. ¢ Scholastic inc. ¢ Scribner + Sherman Asher Publishing ¢ Small Press Distribution ® Story Line Press 
e Teachers & Writers Collaborative ® University of Akron Press ® University of Arkansas Press ® University of California Press 
© University of Chicago Press © University of Georgia Press © University of Illinois Press ® University of lowa Press ® University 
of Massachusetts Press ® University of Michigan Press @ University of Wisconsin Press ® Urban Libraries Council ¢ Utah State 
University Press + Wake Forest University Press + Wesleyan University Press + Workman Publishing * The Writer's Chronicle 
e Yale University Press + YMCA National Writer's Voice * The Yale Review © Zoland Books 


The excerpt from William Cartos Williams's “Asphodel” is used by permission of New Directions Publishing Corp. (c) 
1938 by New Directions Publishing Corp. 


NATIONAL POETRY MONTH APRIL 2000 


for more information visit www.poets.org 
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THE PARIS REVIEW 


Founded in 1953. 
Publisher Drue Heinz 
Editors 
George Plimpton, Peter Matthiessen, Donald Hall, Robert Silvers, Blair Fuller, 
Maxine Groffsky, Jeanne McCulloch, James Linville 


Managing Editor 

Editor at Large 

Senior Editor 

Associate Editors 

Assistant Editor 

Poetry Editor 

Art Editor 

London Editor Shusha Guppy 
Business Manager Lillian von Nickern 
Design Consultant 

Editorial Assistants 


Daniel Kunitz 

Elizabeth Gaffney 

Brigid Hughes 

Stephen Clark, Lauren Mechling 
James Lavino 

Richard Howard 

Joan Krawczyk 

Paris Editor Harry Mathews 
Treasurer Marjorie Kalman 
Chip Kidd 

Nina Ball-Pesut, Sarah Lee, 


Elizabeth Stark 
Readers 
Charles Buice, Thomas Moffett 
Special Consultants 
Lily Emmet (Moscow correspondent), Anthony Haden-Guest, W. Gardner Knight, 
Robert Phillips, Ben Sonnenberg, Remar Sutton 

Advisory Editors 
Nelson Aldrich, Andy Bellin, Lawrence M. Bensky, Patrick Bowles, Christopher Cerf, 
Jonathan Dee, Maria de Madariaga, Joan Dillon, Beth Drenning, David Evanier, Anne 
Fulenwider, Rowan Gaither, David Gimbel, Francine du Plessix Gray, Eliza Griswold, Lindy 
Guinness, Fayette Hickox, Ben Howe, Susannah Hunnewell, Gia Kourlas, Mary B. Lumet, 
Larissa MacFarquhar, Fiona Maazel, Molly McGrann, Molly McKaughan, Jonathan Miller, 
Ron Padgett, Maggie Paley, John Phillips, Kevin Richardson, David Robbins, Philip Roth, 
Elissa Schappell, Frederick Seidel, Mona Simpson, Max Steele, William Styron, Tim Sultan, 
Hallie Gay Walden, Christopher Walker, Antonio Weiss 

Contributing Editors 
Agha Shahid Ali, Robert Antoni, Kip Azzoni, Sara Barrett, Helen Bartlett, Robert Becker, 
Adam Begley, Magda Bogin, Chris Calhoun, Timothy Dickinson, Morgan Entrekin, Robert 
Faggen, Jill Fox, Edward Hirsch, Lucas Matthiessen, Dan Max, Joanie McDonnell, David 
Michaelis, Elise Paschen, William Plummer, Charles Russell, Elisabeth Sifton, Rose Styron, 
William Wadsworth, John Zinsser 
Poetry Editors 
Donald Hall (1953-1961), X.J. Kennedy (1962-1964), 
Thomas Clark (1964-1973), Michael Benedikt (1974-1978), 
Jonathan Galassi (1978-1988), Patricia Storace (1988-1992) 
Art Editors 
William Pene du Bois (1953-1960), Paris Editors (1961-1974), 
Alexandra Anderson (1974-1978), Richard Marshall (1978-1993) 
Founding Publisher Sadruddin Aga Khan 
Former Publishers 
Bernard F. Conners, Ron Dante, Deborah S. Pease 
Founding Editors 
Peter Matthiessen, Harold L. Humes, George Plimpton, 
William Pene du Bois, Thomas H. Guinzburg, John Train 

The Paris Review is published quarterly by The Paris Review, Inc. Vol. 42, No. 154, Spring 2000. 
Business Office: 45-39 171st Place, Flushing, New York 11358 (ISSN #0031-2037). Paris Office: 
Harry Mathews, 67 rue de Grenelle, Paris 75007 France. London Office: Shusha Guppy, 8 Shawfield 
St., London, SW3. US distributors: Eastern News Distributors (800) 221-3148. Typeset and printed 
in USA by Capital City Press, Montpelier, VT. Price for single issue in USA: $12.00. $16.00 in 
Canada. Postpaid subscription for four issues $40.00, lifetime subscription $1000. Postal surcharge 
of $10.00 per four issues outside USA (excluding life subscriptions). Subscription card is bound 
within magazine. Please give six weeks notice of change of address using subscription card. While 
The Paris Review welcomes the submission of unsolicited manuscripts, it cannot accept responsi- 
bility for their loss or delay, or engage in related correspondence. Manuscripts will not be returned 
or responded to unless accompanied by self-addressed, stamped envelope. Fiction manuscripts 
should be submitted to George Plimpton, poetry to Richard Howard, The Paris Review, 541 East 
72nd Street, New York, NY 10021. Charter member of the Council of Literary Magazines and 
Presses. This publication is made possible, in part, with public funds from the New York State 
Council on the Arts and the National Endowment for the Arts. Periodicals postage paid at 
Flushing, NY, and at additional mailing offices. Postmaster: Please send address changes to 45-39 
171st Place, Flushing, NY 11358. 
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THE PARIS REVIEW 


ELAINE’S 


1703 SECOND AVE 
NEW YORK CITY 


reservations: 534-8103/8114 
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“21” : NEW YORK'S FAMOUS AND 
EXCLUSIVE RENDEZVOUS - 
WHERE HISTORY AND TRADITION 
MEET OUTSTANDING CUISINE. 


A favourite restaurant, 
with private rooms, for social 


and business events of every kind. 
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ORIENT-EXPRESS 
HOTELS 


21 West 52nd Street, New York, NY 10019 
Tel: +1 212 582 7200 Fax: +1 212 581 7138 
www.orient-expresshotels.com 
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BEST OF 


THE SMALL 


The PRESSES 


“A distinguished annual 
literary event.” 

ANNE TYLER 

New York Times Boox REVIEW 


“The cream of the small 


9 9 9 press crop.” 

Ava WASHINGTON POST 

> 
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‘eae THE PUSHCART PRIZE has 
sil i O A been selected many times as 
with the Pushcart a notable book of the year 
Prize editors by The New York Times Book 


Review, and has been 
chosen for several Book of 


the Month Club QPB 
selections. Pushcart Press 
“THE BEST READ ANNUAL THAT IS PUBLISHED - and its Prize were named 
READ AND NOT MERELY SOLD AND COLLECTED among the “most influential 
ON A SHELF.” Russell Banks in the development of the 


American book business 


: ; over the past century and a 
THE 1999 PusHcart Prize is one of the largest in 


quarter.” 
he hi tne 
the history of the series—over 600 pages of imine Wey 
stories, essays and poems as selected from 
hundreds of presses with the help of over 200 
HarDBOUND $29.50 


distinguished Contributing Editors. 
PaperBack $15.00 


Cr PUSHCART PRESS 
sa] P.O. Box 380 
ly Wainscott, N.Y. 11975 
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DOES YOUR 
READING LIST 
NEED DOWNSIZING? 


Readers today face a dilemma—too much information and too 
little time. If your coffee table is covered with magazines that you 
won't have the luxury of reading, here’s a solution: Re-engineer your 
reading habits. Focus on the one magazine that offers essential, supe- 
rior writing every month, on every page. Harper’s Magazine. 

With a host of original features, including the legendary Harper’s 
Index, the always surprising Readings section, and the award-winning 
Notebook column, Harper’s Magazine challenges conventional 
thought at every turn, with wit, wisdom, and horse sense. You may 
well find that it offers you more than the sum total of all the other 
magazines you receive. 


So re-engineer your reading list with a special introductory sub- 
scription to Harper’s Magazine. Reserve your subscription now and 
receive 12 issues for just $12, a 76% savings off the newsstand price. 
Send in the coupon below and make room on your coffee table for an 
essential magazine—Harper’s. 


L] Yes, please send one year (12 issues) for just $12. 
C] I prefer two years (24 issues) for $22. 


NAME 


CITY STATE ZIP 


LI PAYMENT ENCLOSED [_] BILL ME LATER 


Mail to: Harper’s Subscription Department, 
P.O. Box 7511, Red Oak, IA 51591-0511 
For immediate service call toll free: 1-800-444-4653. 
Please allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. Canada $25.68 CDN except New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia 
$27.60 CDN (includes postage and al] Canadian taxes). All other countries $41 (U.S. dollars only, includes 


special delivery). 
H4P23 
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THE CONTEST CONSULTANT 


1998 ie, WRITE Suite 


WRITETi me, VY f 4 PURCHASE BOTH FOR ONLY 


Gives you time to write! 
Thousands of updates for 1998 THE MANUSCRIPT MANAGER 
Hundreds of New Contests 


Software designed by a ia fa WRITE Tq k 


writer for writers 

Lists over 2,000 contests, 
fellowships, scholarships, 
grants and awards 
Searches under categories 
or deadlines 


P ist 


Drama A Writer writes, 
Gay/Lesbian 


Journalism WriteTrak does the rest! 
ScreenTeleplays W riteTrak tracks: 


Resid 
Nonficear © SUBMISSIONS by Date, 


Tracks award submissions Scholarly Manuscript Title, Publisher, Subject 
and queries ileus * PUBLISHERS by Name, 

Add or delete to create Sandhtien Submission Date, Manuscript Title 
your own database Religion * MANUSCRIPTS by Title, 


Expense 


Reports 
Letters 
Resumes 
cy 
Manuscripts 


Women Submission Date, Publisher Publish & 
Submission 


80 + EXPENSES by Date, Manuscript 
J WINDOWS/MAC History 


SAaIHOORLV)D rt 


SINIYd 8 SALVGdN 


Visa/MC Accepted m $50 WINDOWS/MAG 


Grossman Development Company 


tel ee ee el PO. Box 85732, Seattle, WA 98145-1732 


e-mail: gdc@earthiinknet http//wwwwritetime.com 


RATTAPALLAX 
532 La Guardia Place ¢ Suite 353 « New York, NY 10012 
www.rattapallax.com 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS PRESS 


HAELTREE 


lected Poems 


TURTLE, SWAN & 
BETHLEHEM IN 
BROAD DAYLIGHT 


TWO VOLUMES OF 
POETRY BY MARK DOTY 


Doty’s first two collections now 
together for the first time. 


THE IRON CITY THE PEBBLE 
POEMS BY JOHN BENSKO 


Old and New Poems 
Writes with a keen eye for 


POEMS BY MAIRI MACINNES 


- quintessential detail.” 


 — Publishers Weekly “[Combines] an intensely 


English feeling for place and 
landscape with a hard, American 
style.” — Hudson Review 


To learn more about today’s 
very best poets, 
please visit our website. 


www.press.uillinois.edu (800) 545-4703 


the modern writer as witness 


oS 
Special Issue 


American Families 


Volurne XI Number? $7 1998 Il 
hh 


“From its inception, the vision that 
distinguishes Witness has been consistent: 
it is a magazine situated at the intersection 
of ideas and passions, a magazine energized 
by the intellect, yet one in which thought 
is never presented as abstraction, but rather 
as life blood. Each issue is beautifully 
produced and eminently readable.” 

Stuart Dybek 


Contributors 
Marcia Aldrich 
Pete Fromm 
Dan Gerber 
Jean Ross Justice 
Julia Kasdorf 
Anna Keesey 
Maxine Kumin 
Thomas Lynch 
Joseph McElroy 
Roland Merullo 
Kent Nelson 
Linda Pastan 
Maureen Seaton 
Floyd Skloot 
Paul West 


Call for Manuscripts: 


Witness invites submission of 
memoirs, essays, fiction, poetry and 
artwork for a special 1999 issue on 
Love in America. 

Deadline: July 15, 1999. 


Writings from Witness have been selected for inclusion in Best American Essays, Best 
American Poetry, Prize Stories: The O. Henry Awards, and The Pushcart Prizes. 


Oakland Community College 
Orchard Ridge Campus 
27055 Orchard Lake Road 
Farmington Hills, MI 48334 


Individuals 
lyear/2issues $15 
2 years / 4 issues $28 


Institutions 
1 year / 2 issues $22 
2 years / 4 issues $38 
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SARABANDE BOOKS 


presents 


How She Knows What She Knows 
About Yo-Yos 

Stories by Mary Ann Taylor-Hall 
ISBN 1-889330-36-1 $21.95 cloth 


ISBN 1-889330-37-X $13.95 paper 
Available January 2000 


James Baker Halt 


Praise for Previous Work: 


“Lush and loaded as a bluegrass lick, Taylor-Hall’s language 
moves with the speed and subtlety of a well-played fiddle— 
by turns wild, headlong and driven, or intense, plaintive and 
lonesome. . . . A literary touchstone. . . . [This novel] gives 
voice to an age, a state of mind, for women living in the 
second half of the century.” 


—The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Mulroney & Others 


by Baron Wormser 


ISBN 1-889330-38-8 $20.95 cloth 
ISBN 1-889330-39-6 $12.95 paper 


Available February 2000 


Praise for Previous Work: 


“Only poets as honest as this one can persistently acknowledge 
the mercuriality of ‘truth’ and can therefore speak, not 
sloganistically but literally, for us all. . . . I feel the poverty of 
my own efforts to explain this impressive and timely book.” 


—Sydney Lea, The Georgia Review 


Bookstores contact Consortium Book Sales and Distribution at 1-800-283-3572. 
Individuals call Sarabande Books at 1-502-458-4028. Or visit our Website at 
www.sarabandebooks.org 
Visa and Mastercard accepted. 
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BENNINGTON AAA 


FICTION 
\ X ] Douglas Baver 
RITING Martha Cooley 
Elizabeth Cox 


SEMINARS Beane 
Maria Flook 
Lynn Freed 
MFA in Writing and Literature Ey Hempel 
Two-Year Low-Residency Program peril 
Askold Melnyczuk 
Rick Moody 


NONFICTION 
Sven Birkerts 
Susan Cheever 
Lucy Grealy 
Phillip Lopate 
George Packer 


Bob Shacochis 


POETRY 
April Bernard 
Thomas Sayers Ellis 
Jane Hirshfield 
a David Lehman 

Liam Rector 
FICTION Jason Shinder 
NONFICTION POETS-IN-RESIDENCE 


POETRY Robert Bly, Donald Hall 
Jane Kenyon Poetry Scholarships available 
For more information contact: RECENT ASSOCIATE FACULTY 
Writing Seminars, Box PA Lucie Brock-Broido Marie Howe 
Bennington College Mark Doty Carole Maso 
Bennington, VT 05201 Karen Finley E. Ethelbert Miller 
802-440-4452 Barry Hannah Howard Norman 
Fax 802-440-4453 Edward Hoagland Robert Pinsky 
www.bennington.edu/bencol/writing/mfa.htm [LQG 
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NEW DIRECTIONS 


New Poetry ¢ Spring 2000 


THALIA FIELD 


POINT AND LINE. “Singular, uncompromising, eccentric, 
audacious...beautiful in ways we can scarcely imagine” — 
Carole Maso. “A force-field of relations, power games, shift- 
ing configurations” —Rosmarie Waldrop. 

$14.95 Paperbook Original 


LARS GUSTAFSSON 
ELEGIES AND OTHER POEMS. Ed. by Middleton. A com- 
panion to The Stillness of the World Before Bach (New 
Directions, ‘88). “An astounding leap into the complex 


world of concrete reality” —Small Pond Magazine. 
$13.95 Paperbook Original 


TOBY OLSON 


HUMAN NATURE. “He’s that rarest of writers, a first-rate 
novelist who writes first-rate poetry, and vice versa. This 
book reminds us of that” —Russell Banks. “This is a mas- 
ter’s work without question” —Robert Creeley. 

$14.95 Paperbook Original 


MICHAEL PALMER 


THE PROMISES OF GLASS. “Possessing dignity even in play 
like a circus acrobat” —Comnion Knowledge. “Visionary new 
poems” —Marjorie Perloff. “One of America’s most impor- 
tant poets” —The Harvard Review. 

$21.95 Cloth 


Please send for our free catalog 


New Directions, 80 8th yeni, “NYC 10011 


visit our website: www.ndpublishing.com 
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Barnes & Noble 


proudly supports 


the incomparable 


Pants Re Hew 


as it celebrates 


cA aho nal Poetry Mo nth 


BARNES &NOBLE 


BOOKSELLERS 
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Subscribe to “the leading 
intellectual forum in the US” 


—New York magazine 


For thirty-five years contributors to The New York Review of Books—including Gore 
Vidal and James Fenton, Susan Sontag and Garry Wills, Joan Didion and Stephen 
Jay Gould, plus many more—step outside their roles as authors and artists, poets 
and scientists, prime ministers and presidents to write essays and critical reviews of 
works from their peers and others. Encompassing much more than literature, The New 
York Review of Books covers art, politics, science, history, education and music with 
incomparable wit, clarity, and brilliance. 


Subscribe to The New York Review now, and you'll not only save over 60% off the 
newsstand price, but you'll also get a free copy of Selections (not available in bookstores). 
With this limited offer, you'll receive: 


> 20 Issues You'll enjoy a full year’s subscription of 20 issues for just $29.97—you 
pay less chan $1.50 an issue and you save almost 50% off the regular subscription rate 


of $58. 


> AFree Book You'll receive—absolucely FREE—Selections, a collection of 19 reviews 
and essays published verbatim from our first two issues. In it you'll discover how works such 
as Naked Lunch or The Fire Next Time, now regarded as modern classics, were perceived by 
critics when they were first published and reviewed. 


» A No-Risk Guarantee You may cancel at any time and we'll send you a refund 
for the unsent issues. What’s more, Selections is yours to keep as our gift to you for 
trying The New York Review. 


‘The New York Review of Books 


Return to: Subscriber Service Dept., PO Box 420382, Palm Coast, FL 32142-0382 


West I would like to subscribe to The New York Review of Books at the one-year (20 issues) introductory 
rate of only $29.97. I save over 60% off the newsstand price, and with my paid subscription, I will also 
receive Selections—FREE. And, I understand chat | may cancel at any time and will be refunded for the 
unused portion of my subscription. 


Name 
f Address 


AOCPRS 


City/State/Zip 


{US Only) 


Credit Card Number 


Expiration Date/Signature 


FREE BOOK For faster service, fax your credit card order to: (212) 586-8003. 
with this offer! Pias include your own phone and fak in vase of questions. [fyow fax this order, please do not also mail it 


*Make checks or US money orders payable ta The New Yark Review af Books. We accept US Dollars dawn an a US bank, Canadian Dollars drawa 
on a Canadian bank, or Pounds Steding drawn on a UK bank. If paying by check in CDN$ or Pounds Sterling: return to Mike Johnson, The New 
York Review of Books, 1755 Broadway. Sth Floor, New York, NY 0019-3780, We cannot accept international maney orders. 


Rates Outside the US: Canada: $49.97/$70CDN. Rest of World Regular Post (recommended for Europe anly): $59.97/£37.25, Rest of World Print 
Flow Air Post (recommended for the Far East, Australia, Africa, New Zealand, and South America; 2-3 week delivery time): $86.97/£54. Credit card 
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Editorial Office: 

541 East 72nd Street 

New York, New York 10021 
HTTP://www.parisreview.com 
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Business & Circulation: Distributed by Eastern News Distributors 
45-39 171 Place 250 West 55th Street 
Flushing, New York 11358 New York, NY 10019 


(800) 221-3148 
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Number 154 


Robert Bly 
Geoffrey Hill 
Carolyn Kizer 
Derek Mahon 


Dan Glover 
Robert Pinsky 


Simon Worrall 


A.R. Ammons, Agha Shahid 
Ali, Kevin Cantwell, 
Nicholas Christopher, Billy 
Collins, Ben Downing, 
Stephen Dunn, Irving 
Feldman, Albert 
Goldbarth, Eliza Griswold, 
Rachel Hadas, Seamus 
Heaney, Susan Kinsolving, 
Elizabeth Macklin, 

J.D. McClatchy, Honor 
Moore, Les Murray, 
Jacqueline Osherow, 
Kathleen Peirce, Bin 
Ramke, Melanie Rehak, 
Pattiann Rogers, Kay Ryan, 
Grace Schuiman, Lloyd 
Schwartz, Patty Seyburn, 
Charles Tomlinson, David 
Wagoner, Anne Winters, 
Charles Wright, Karen 
Volkman, Siri von Reis, 
David Yezzi 


Alfred Corn, 
Mark Doty, 
Anthony Hecht, 
John Hollander, 
Richard Howard, 
Andrew Hudgins, 
Jorie Graham, 
Carolyn Kizer, 
James Longenbach, 
Heather McHugh, 
Charles Simic, 
C.K. Williams 


Interviews 

The Art of Poetry DXX 
The Art of Poetry LXXX 
The Art of Poetry LXXXI 
The Art of Poetry LXXXII 


Features 

Travels with Ezra 

Occasional Poetry and Poetry on 
Occasions 


Emily Dickinson Goes to Las Vegas 


The Man in the Back Row Has a 
Question Vi 


Pomework: An Exercise in Occasional 


Poetry 


Reflections on a Worksheet 


Frontispiece by William Pène du Bois. 
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James Siena 


Agha Shahid Ali 
Nin Andrews 

John Ashbery 
Mary Jo Bang 
Daniel J. Beachy-Quick 
Murray Bodo 
Thomas Bolt 

Bruce Bond 
Shannon Borg 
Lucie Brock-Broido 
Peter Covino 
Catherine Coy 
Brian Culhane 
Arnaut Daniel 
Robert Devlin 
Bryan D. Dietrich 
Jeff Dolven 
Michael Fried 
Debora Greger 
Eamon Grennan 
Marilyn Hacker 
Judith Hall 

Jeffrey Harrison 
Matthea Harvey 
Zbigniew Herbert 
William Hunt 

Karl Kirchwey 
John Koethe 

Yusef Komunyakaa 
Nicole Krauss 
James Lasdun 
Daniel Lewis 
Elizabeth Macklin 
J. Cailin Oakes 
Geoffrey G. O’Brien 
Joe Osterhaus 
Pam A. Parker 


Evan Smith Rakoff 
Timothy Richardson 
Robyn Selman 
Gleb Shulpyakov 
John Tranter 
Pimone Triplett 
Reetika Vazirani 
Rosanna Warren 
Greg Williamson 
Saadi Youssef 
Cynthia Zarin 


Art 
Upside Down Devil 


Poetry 

A Ghazal for Michael Paimer 
Poets on Poets 

Two Poems 

Two Poems 

Two Poems 

After the Earthquakes 

Two Poems 

Oval 

Walking London with Charlotte Mew 
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NOTICE 


As readers know, a large portion of this magazine is devoted 
to poetry. Because this is general knowledge, a considerable 
percentage of the submissions (which number over twenty 
thousand a year) are sent in by poets. Two years ago the 
editors looked into the “bin” (as it’s called) to see what was 
available for publication and discovered that the bin was 
not only full but overflowing: it was estimated that Richard 
Howard, the poetry editor, had accepted enough worthy po- 
etry to fill two or even three complete issues, thus driving 
fiction, essays, artwork and so forth to the sidelines. A morato- 
rium seemed the only solution. For a year now, the self- 
addressed envelopes have brought back to the senders the 
melancholy news that poems wete not being accepted because 
of this. For once, the degrees of skill were leveled off— 
Hallmark rhymers and poet laureates treated alike . . . all 
sent news of the suspension as stark as if the magazine had 
ceased publication. For some poets, the notice may have 
seemed preferable to getting a rejection slip (“Ah well (szg4), 
they would have published my poem if pages were available”). 

To help solve the situation, the present volume has been 
prepared not only to clear the bin for acceptances but to 
celebrate with its distribution National Poetry Month, which 
is always April. 

The editors felt that it was a mistake to devote the entire 
issue to poems (it would smack too much of the anthology) 
and thus have buttressed it with a number of features. These 
include Robert Pinsky’s essay on occasional verse, Dan Glover 
on following Ezra Pound’s footsteps in Italy and Simon Wor- 
rall on the discovery of a new Emily Dickinson poem and the 
resulting brouhaha. The Revzew’s ongoing feature, The Man 
in the Back Row Has a Question, returns, this time with 
queries to distinguished critics, largely on the state of poetry 
today. In the tradition of the magazine’s Writers at Work 
series (which started in 1953 with an interview with E.M. 
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Forster) four poets (Robert Bly, Geoffrey Hill, Carolyn Kizer, 
Derek Mahon) have been questioned at length about their 
craft. 

Last year, not long after The Paris Review sold its archives 
to the Pierpont Morgan Library in New York City, its editors 
were given a tour of the premises and were shown some of 
its treasures—which included drafts of works-in-progress by 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Byron, Keats, Poe, Pope, among 
them. The editors thought it would be an interesting and 
illuminating exercise to send facsimiles of these worksheets 
to a select group of poets and have them comment on them 
in general and in respect to their own work. This portfolio 
starts on page 200. 

A more controversial exercise involved the editors thinking 
up eight titles, some of them quite quixotic, and asking a 
number of distinguished poets to write verses to them—much 
as the poet laureates were once asked to celebrate particular 
occasions. Some of the poets rebelled at what they considered 
the genre of a junior-school exam (“goofy”, “childish”) but 
many more fell in with the idea and had fun with it. After 
all, The Paris Review, with its countless interviews on craft, 
has always focused on the phenomenon of bringing a work 
of art into being. The results, and a commentary, begin on 
page 83. It is entitled Pomework: An Exercise in Occasional 
Poetry and provides a nice fit to Mr. Pinsky’s essay on the 
same subject. 

One final word: the gates at the barricade have now been 
lifted. The bin is bare, the moratorium is over, and poetry 
submissions are eagerly awaited. 

Subscriptions as well! 

—G.A.P. 


This issue is dedicated to Richard Howard and the poetry 
editors who have preceded him over the years—Donald Hall, 
X.J. Kennedy, Thomas Clark, Michael Benedikt, Jonathan 
Galassi and Patricia Storace. 
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Two Poems by John Ashbery 


Caravaggio and His Followers 


You are my most favorite artist. Though I know 

very little about your work. Some of your followers I know: 
Mattia Preti, who toiled so hard to so little 

effect (though it was enough). Luca Giordano, involved 
with some of the darkest reds ever painted, and lucent greens, 
thought he had discovered the secret of the foxgloves. 

But it was too late. They had already disappeared 

because they had been planted in some other place. 
Someone sent some bread up 

along with a flask of wine, to cheer him up, 

but the old, old secret of the foxgloves, never 

to be divined, won’t ever go away. 


I say, if you were toting hay up the side of a stack 

of it, zhat might be Italian. Or then again, not. 

We have these things in Iowa, 

too, and in the untrained reaches of the eyelid 

hung out, at evening, over next to nothing. What was it she 
had said, 

back there, at the beginning? “The flowers 

of the lady next door are beginning to take flight, 

and what will poor Robin do then?” It’s true, they were 
blasting off 

every two seconds like missiles from a launching pad, and 
nobody wept, or even cared. 

Look out the window, some time, though, and you'll see 

where the difference has been made. The song of the 
shrubbery 

can’t drown out the mystery of what we are made of, 

of how we go along, first interested by one thing and then 
another 
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until we come to a wide avenue whose median 

is crowded with trees whose madly peeling bark is the color 
of a roan, 

perhaps, or an Irish setter. One can wait on the curb for 
the rest 

of one’s life, for all anyone cares, or one can cross 

when the light changes to green, as in the sapphire folds 

of a shot-silk bodice Luca Giordano might have bothered 
with. 

Now it’s life. But, as Henny Penny said to Turkey Lurkey, 
something 

is hovering over us, wanting to destroy us, but waiting, 

though for what, nobody knows. And I shall 

not forget to come again later, much later, to encourage 

this bit of seashore 

because I think it deserves it. It engages me, at any rate, 

which is more than most paintings do when they are taken 
down 

and out and set on the grass, which impoverishes them. 


In the night of the museum, though, some whisper like stars 

when the guards have gone home, talking freely to one 
another. 

“Why did that man stare, and stare? All afternoon it seemed 
he stared 

at me, though he obviously saw nothing. Only a fragment 
of a vision 

of a lost love, next to a pool. I couldn’t deal with it 

much longer, though luckily I didn’t have to. The experience 

is ending. The time for standing to one side is near 

now, very near.” 
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Strange Cinema 


In sooth, I come here sadly, 

not trembling, not against my will, 

hoping you will set the record straight. 
You can, you know, in a minute 

if the wind is right and no felon intervenes. 


And we sit and you tell me how crazy I am. 

I shall petition the other board members 

but am afraid nothing will ever come right. 

It has been going on too long for this to happen, 
yet it was right to go, to go on as it did, 

even if there was a strangeness in the rightness 
that no one can now see. They see the night 

in its undress, plaits unplaited, brushed, 

the sound of the surf churning on distant rocks, 
can think only about how heavenly it would have been 
if it had all happened later or differently. 


Now, according to some sources, 
new golfing trends are a commodity, 
along with silence, and sweetness. 
Doucement, doucement .. . 


And when the sweetness is adjusted, 

why, we'll know more than some do now. 
That is all I can offer you, 

my lost, my beloved one. 
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Debora Greger 


To the Snow 


To the canyon that came so close 

to touching me, I was nothing. 
What good was a truck gearing down 
to go up to the snow? 


Still, the walls of rock held themselves 
at arm’s length to make room. 
A narrow hall. That wallpaper, 
lichens splattered on basalt . . . 


a bedroom carved out around me. 
Snow, where had you gone, 
taking the road with you? 

Where was the door? 


The creek had something to say 

on this, but not to me. 

To the rocks the meltwater tumbled, 
to the willows that reddened 


at each wet word, 

the radio crackled and spat. 
And still Willie Nelson sang 
in a whiny fuzz. 


The pines strained under the weight 
of all the dumb sad songs made one. 
Love gone to seed, 

love buried under snow— 
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where was a snowbird to feed? 

A flock of juncos flung itself 

like a lost scarf over the last weeds. 
Mist coming down the mountain 


to meet someone halfway— 

I took off a glove. I lay down 

and played angel. The snow held on, 
a body of water that wouldn’t melt. 


Snow, let go. It’s late, 

You are cornmush. You are cold. 

Let me cover you with this white sheet. 
No one will know. 
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Agha Shahid Ali 


A Ghazal for Michael Palmer 


Did we run out of things or just a name for you? 
Above us the sun doubles its acclaim for you. 


Negative sun or negative shade pulled from the ground... . 
and the image brought in one ornate frame for you. 


At my every word they cry, “Who the hell are you?” 
What would you reply if they thus sent Fame to you? 


What a noise the sentences make writing themselves— 
Here’s every word that we used as a flame for you. 


I remember your wine in my springtime of sorrow. 
Now the world lies broken. Is it the same for you? 


Because in this dialect the eyes are crossed or quartz, 
A STATUE A RAZOR A FACT I exclaim for you. 


The birthplace of written language is bombed to nothing. 
How neat, dear America, is this game for you? 


The angel of history wears all expressions at once. 
What will you do? Look, his wings are aflame for you. 


On a visitor’s card words are arranged in a row— 
Who was I? Who am I? I’ve brought my claim. For you. 


A pity I don’t know if you’re guilty of something! 


I would—without your knowing—take the blame for you. 
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Still for many days the rain will continue to fall... 
A voice will say, “God, I’m burning in shame for You.” 


Something like smoke rises from the snuffed-out distance . . . 
Whose house did that fire find which once came for you? 


God’s dropped the scales. Whose wings will cover me, 
Michael? 
Don’t pronounce the sentence Shahid overcame for you. 
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Three Poems by Zbigniew Herbert 


Prayer 


Lord, 
I give thanks to You for all of this jumble of life, in which 
I am drowning since time immemorial helplessly in dead 
earnest 
concentrated on an endless search for trifles. 


May You be praised for giving me lowly buttons, 
pins, suspenders, eyeglasses, rivers of ink, always 
hospitable blank sheets of paper, transparent covers, 

folders that are patient, 
waiting. 


Lord, I give thanks to You for syringes with needles thick 
and thin as 
a hair, bandages, all sorts of Band-Aids, the humble 
compress, thanks 
for intravenous drips, saline solutions, cannulas and 
above all 
for sleeping pills with names like Roman nymphs 


which are good because they beg, they recall, they take 
the place of 
death. 
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Prayer 


Lord, 
bestow on me the gift to compose long sentences, whose 
line usually from breath to breath seems 
to be a lined stretched like suspended bridges like a 
rainbow the alpha and omega 
of the ocean 


Lord, 
bestow on me the strength and agility of those who 
build long sentences spread out like an oak, capacious 
as a great valley, so they can contain worlds, shadows 
of worlds, worlds made of dreams 
and so that the main clause firmly governs the 
subordinate clauses 
controls their tangled but clear course like a Basso continuo 
endures inexorably over the movement of the elements, 
so it attracts them as 
a nucleus attracts electrons with the force of invisible laws 
of gravitation 
thus I pray for a long sentence, a sentence put together 
in immense labor so each of them can contain a mirror-like 
reflection of a cathedral, a huge oratorium, a triptych 
and also the animals, 
powerful and small, railway stations, a heart overflowing 
with sorrow 
rocky abysses and the furrow of fate in the palm of the hand 
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Prayer 


Lord, 
help us to invent a fruit 
a pure image of sweetness 
as well as the meeting of two surfaces 
dusk and dawn 
to extract from the folds of the sea 
the bass of pure depth 
and also a girl 
blind as destiny 
a gitl who sings—e/canto 


—translated from the Polish 
by John and Bogdana Carpenter 
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Lucie Brock-Broido 


Periodic Table of Ethereal Elements 
Jor Harry Ford 


I was not ready for your form to be cold 
Ever. Even in life 


You did not inhabit, necessarily, a form, 
But a mind of 


Rarer liquid element. It had not occurred to me 
You would take 


Leave and it will be winter from now on, not only 
Here, in the ordinary, 


But there too, in the extraordinary elegance 
Of calcium and finery 


And loss. Keep me 

Tethered here, breathtakingly awkward and alive. 
If you had a psyche it was not known to me. 

If you had a figure it would be heavy ivory. 

If you were a man, you would be 


An autumn of black carriages filled red with leaves 
From sycamore trees, 
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Not scattering. I was not ready for such 
Earthward and unease. 


Good-bye to the imperium, the rinsing wind. You, cold 
As God and the great 


Glassed castle in which I’ve lived, simply 
Now a house. 


A girl ago, a girlhood gone like a vial of ether 
Thrown on fire—just 


A little jump of flame, like grief, or, 


Like a penicillin that has lost its skill at killing 
Off, it then is gone. 
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Eamon Grennan 


Musical Interlude 


Through the voice, the soul’s work is done. 
Janet Baker 


Cragflower. Music of the sea. 
The flower still standing 
in its tormented place. 


Morning full of voices. Mourning too. 
Mahalia singing On My Way 
and making it to Cay-nen Land. 


On a rock, sit, listen to Bjorling 
sing On/y a Rose 
over your friend’s ashes. 


Chaffinch on the clothesline— 
rosy biscuit breast aglow— 
will any minute 


confirm himself in song. 
And listen, 
the thin single note 


of the sandpiper in lakedusk: 
beige and bright white, 
precise bill opening, closing: 


only the one note 
but enough to cut across 
the whole valley 
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as a nightwind shakes 
the stiff green reeds to whispering. 
Pain, even a single grain of it 


anywhere in the body 
is a kind of stop and focus, 
turning us to pure attention, 


as may happen 
with some small invisible 
winged thing singing in the thick of hedges. 
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Nour A 
Thetis cabin is roofed with thefoug} shingles pans 
ofpaine’ ¿Children slide off their mothers’ knees; 


The door leads inward to silent wives and husbands. ee. 


br 5 6 7 KS nis hee ge. Even Aristotle 
Found himself caught in his dark reason. 
It’s too late to move now, Friends. We’ll have to pay 
Baehanonth for years— and the interest rate is fixed. 


It will require our lives, as it did our parents. 


Hundreds of scholars work in the basement. 
They are good students of the ten thousand things. 


Without them we would be at war forever. 


There is only one mortgage and so many forms of payment! 


There is one peace and so many forms of war. 


The farry  Hekdowsare bringing gifts)to the door. 


A manuscript of “The Mortgage.” 
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© Ivy Bigbee 


Robert Bly 


The Art of Poetry LXXIX 


Since Robert Bly’s first book, Silence in the Snowy Fields, 
appeared in 1962, he has published twelve more books of 
poetry including The Light Around the Body, which won the 
National Book Award in 1968, and recently Morning Poems 
(1998) and his selected poems Eating the Honey of Words 
(1999). His translations have brought Neruda, Vallejo, Tran- 
stromer and Ghalib, among others, to the attention of Ameri- 
can readers. Through his literary magazine and his small press, 
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in operation since the fifties, Bly has challenged the larger 
publishing houses to promote writers and issues outside the 
mainstream. Through his protest against the Vietnam War, 
as well as the Gulf War, through his prose books Iton John 
(1990), The Sibling Society (1996) and The Maiden Kind 
(1999), written with Marian Woodman, he has become a 
significant voice addressing social and political problems of 
our times. 

Robert Bly was born on the family farm on December 
23, 1926, into a Norwegian-American community in western 
Minnesota. He graduated from the local high school and 
enlisted in the navy where he was put into a special group 
for developing radar and sonar. Upon his discharge in 1946, 
he spent a year at St. Olaf College and then transferred 
to Harvard. 

I first met Robert in November of 1968, when he visited 
a high school class I was teaching near Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. I helped arrange readings for him in the Boston-Worces- 
ter area for the next fifteen years. When he and his wife, 
Ruth, opened their Minneapolis home to me for this three- 
day interview, I was most appreciative but not surprised by 
their characteristic generosity. 

Robert works in a four-room apartment over the garage. The 
central room, the largest, is where Robert and his assistant, the 
fellow poet Thomas Smith, work on manuscripts and answer 
correspondence, as many as forty letters a day. During my 
stay two poetry collections were being typed, along with an 
essay for a local bookstore’s newsletter; there were also stacks 
of books ready to be read or reviewed and manuscripts await- 
ing blurbs. 

A doorway covered by an Indian print cloth leads to the 
front room. This room is sparse and orderly. An Arabian rug 
covers the floor; bookcases filled with journals, notebooks, a 
collection of Robert's books and chapbooks line the left wall. 
There ts a desk free except for a lamp and a pen. And a 
rocking chair, where his recent poems have originated or 
developed. A large picture window looks down the tree-lined 
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driveway. On the wall are small pictures of literary heroes 
and friends, 

The main house, an eight-room old farmhouse, is now 
surrounded by other resident buildings. The house was filled 
with winter light. There is a spare bedroom upstairs. It was 
there that I conducted most of the interview. The room con- 
tains a large bed and two bed stands, a loveseat and a small 
table. Along the left wall is a built-in bookcase containing 
some of Robert's own books, but mostly books that Robert 
loves and refers to regularly; Eliot's Four Quartets, the col- 
lected works of Stevens, Yeats and Frost, a scattering of Euro- 
pean and South American writers, and many Islamic and 
Sufi poets. 

We worked steadily each day from roughly nine to noon 
and then from two to six. Throughout Bly remained relaxed 
and warmly open, but determined to be accurate in his an- 
swers to questions that roughly followed the chronology of 
his life. We let the issues arise from the books. This interview 


distilis three days of talk. 


I. TIME AT HARVARD 


INTERVIEWER 
Could you talk about your earliest connections to poetry? 


ROBERT BLY 

A beautiful high-school teacher interested me in poetry. I 
think I wrote a poem for her saying that Tojo was a bad 
person. In the navy I met the first person I’d known who 
actually wrote poetry, a man named Eisy Eisenstein. We con- 
spited to flunk out of the radar program on the grounds that 
we were poets who couldn’t be bothered with science. We 
didn’t succeed. Once out of the navy, I entered St. Olaf 
College, which is an old Norwegian Lutheran hangout—a 
Bly was a dean there. My freshman English teacher, to my 
amazement, excused me from freshman English when I 
turned in my first piece. That was a generous move; I joined 
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an upperclassmen creative-writing group. A woman my age 
wrote poetry; I fell in love with her, and I wrote a poem to 
her. I had the strangest sensation. I felt something in the 
poem I hadn’t intended to put there. It was as if “someone 
else was with me.” 


INTERVIEWER 
Could we talk a little about your beginning poems at 
Harvard? 


BLY 

I came to Harvard in the fall of 1947, after having been 
in the navy for two years. Robert Creeley, who was there the 
year before, remarked later that there is something heroic in 
every writer of our generation, perhaps from the aware- 
ness that we had won the war. He mentions somewhere that 
the standards of American literature were very high at the 
time—Eudora Welty, Hemingway, Eliot, Stevens, Cummings, 
Charles Olson. He felt it was our job to keep those stan- 
dards up. 


INTERVIEWER 
He also said that your generation felt it was their job to 
put the culture back together again. Everything was in tatters. 


BLY 

Yes, there was that mood. The Harvard Advocate had just 
started up again with its memories and mementos of Eliot 
and Stevens, who had written for it. Bob Crichton and Bill 
Emerson took me in, and I took in Donald Hall, and we both 
took in John Ashbery, against much pressure from the trustees 
of the Advocate, I might add. The night Bill Emerson and 
Bob Crichton interviewed me for the board, I answered one 
of their questions with a critical overview of American poetry 
since 1910. When I finished, one of them said, “It was good of 
you to tell us these things.” But they took me. We published 
Adrienne Rich, who was at Radcliffe, and that early poem of 
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John Ashbety’s, “Some Trees.” We stayed up late at night 
arguing over the next issue. By the way, Adrienne was not 
allowed to enter the Poetry Room at the new Lamont Library 
because the founders said it was for men! That’s wild! No 
one seriously questioned that. 

An amazing group of writers were at Harvard at that time. 
Because of the war, the classes of 1949, 1948 and 1947 were 
bunched up along with the class of 1950. Archibald MacLeish 
had been hired away from being Director of the Library of 
Congress. The young writers gathered around him and Albert 
Guerard, a fine teacher of essay and fiction writing, an Ameti- 
can version of a European intellectual. The group I remember 
included John Hawkes, Bob Crichton, Kenneth Koch, Donald 
Hall, Frank O’Hara, L.E. Sissman, John Ashbery, a fine fiction 
writer named Milton Hughes, whom I’ve never heard of again, 
Adrienne Rich, George Plimpton and many others. Richard 
Wilbur, a bit older, was in town, and Robert Frost stayed in 
Boston during spring and fall. 

Archibald MacLeish had a little trouble with us. He was a 
generous man, but was not prepared to be in the midst of a 
group of veterans. We were a little older than the normal 
students, and even though many, like myself, had never been 
in combat, we were still not about to take orders from someone 
simply because he was well-known. In class MacLeish might 
remark, “My friend, Ezra Pound, wrote this poem: 


See, they return; ah, see the tentative 
Movements, and the slow feet, 
The trouble in the pace and the uncertain 
Wavering! 


Someone would say, “That’s awful. It’s crap. Do you have 
any friends who are better poets?” And so on. We liked him, 
but we held his feet to the fire. The classes, unlike the scenes 
at the Library of Congress, were confrontational. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Were you one of the irascible ones? 


BLY 

Oh, of course. I puffed up my throat like an iguana. Mac- 
Leish felt too calm to us, not intense enough. I wasn’t the 
worst one, but I was one of them. One day after three classes 
or so, he called me into the office and said, “Robert, you 
know, this thing can’t continue in the way it’s going. Either 
you change your behavior in class, or I’ll have to jump out 
the window.” And I said, “Well, jump.” I was young; wanted 
to show off. He had similar conversations with others, and 
the upshot was that he didn’t meet the class anymore that 
year; we saw him only one by one. I think he didn’t meet 
any classes for the next three years, until the veterans had all 
gtaduated. But it heartened us that MacLeish knew Hem- 
ingway and even Pound. We felt we had some contact with 
writers who really mattered. We weren’t touching them, of 
coutse, but we weren’t that far away either. 


INTERVIEWER 
You became the literary editor of the Advocate? 


BLY 
I did. We had a lot to choose from, and we learned a lot 
arguing over poems and stories. We published our own work 
as well. I recall reviewing a new book of poems by William 
Carlos Williams. 


INTERVIEWER 
Wasn’t that a little unusual? He was much out of fashion 
then. Certainly your teachers didn’t mention him; they were 
in Robert Penn Warren and Eliot’s camp, or MacLeish’s. 


BLY 
I guess that’s true. Williams did feel ignored and hated. 
I suppose I found his poems in the Grolier Book Shop. Gordon 
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Cairnie ran it. Eliot had met Conrad Aiken in that bookstore; 
there was a sort of poets’ sofa. Poets sat on it. Gordon might 
say to some freshman who had just wandered in, “Would 
you take care of the shop for ten minutes?” Then he might 
not come back for twenty-four hours! To the poets, that store 
was a home. 

William Carlos Williams was the one who meant the most 
to me, so I hitchhiked to see him, from Cambridge to Pater- 
son, wearing my chino pants, and I called him from a bar 
nearby. “Could I come to see you?” “Sure, come on, kid.” 
So he let me in and said, “Sit down over there. Do you write 
poetry?” “Well, yeah, I guess so . . . I suppose.” He went 
about his business, planning his deliveries and typing some- 
thing. He glanced at me from time to time. After fifteen 
minutes or so, he said, “Okay, kid, you can go now.” He 
understood that I just wanted to /oo& at him. I drifted out, 
floating along the street. It was heavenly. 

But we also admired Eliot and felt close to him because 
he’d published his earliest poems in the Advocate. When the 
Advocate neatly went broke in my senior year, I suggested 
we put out a surefire issue, reprinting Eliot’s poems. The 
excuse was that the issue was “In Honor of His Sixtieth Birth- 
day.” But I proofread the cover badly, and it said “Sixteenth 
Bitthday.” That was bizarre. A couple of weeks later I got a 
letter from him that said something like: 


Dear Mr. Bly, 

I was very surprised upon opening a copy of the Harvard 
Advocate recently to find my early poems published there. If 
I had wanted to reprint these poems, I should have done 
so myself. 

Yours sincerely, 
T.S. Eliot 


Well, it was disgraceful. But even receiving a scolding letter 
from T.S. Eliot made us feel a part of a community of serious 
writers. When Don Hall went to Oxford a year or so later, 
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he took the opportunity to apologize to Eliot, and had a good 
conversation with him in his long, skinny office! 


II. TIME IN NEW YORK 


INTERVIEWER 
Did you go to Oxford or some such place as well? 


BLY 

No. I think I had spent up my available capital for extrover- 
sion in college, and I had to be by myself. I intended to take 
one year, but ended up taking four. At the start I lived in a 
small cabin in northern Minnesota through fall and winter. 
I lived by shooting partridge illegally; I wanted to write like 
Milton. The next year, the summer of 1951, I moved to New 
York, where I lived for three more years, excessively alone. 
“Altarwise by owl light in the halfway house,” as Dylan 
Thomas put it. 

I lived in tiny rooms—the better ones had a hot plate—and 
was determined to write twelve hours a day at least six days 
a week. And did. To support myself I worked one day a week, 
as a file clerk or a typist and, for a while, a painter, carrying 
around my painter’s bag with the coveralls. When one is 
living what the French call the garret life, it’s surprising how 
often one meets someone with the odd instinct to help. I’d 
go to a certain employment agency for painting jobs, and 
would usually get fired by noon. Jack, at the agency, was never 
upset. He’d send me back out. “Getting fired is nothing.” He 
guessed I wanted solitude. Finally he assigned me as the only 
painter of the inside of a huge warehouse in Brooklyn. Every 
Thursday I’d get one patch of some enormous wall painted 
blue, and then I’d come back next Thursday and so on. I 
don’t know what he told the owners. “Why isn’t that job 
done?” “I don’t know, some of the guys have been sick. It’s 
hard to get good help.” A doctor even tried to help me during 
a VA checkup for a heart murmur I'd taken on after rheumatic 
fever in the navy. As a disability, it provided a small check. 
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He said, “Well, I don’t hear a thing. But the murmur might 
come back, and Pll say you still have one so your check will 
keep coming. You look as if you need one.” 


INTERVIEWER 
Did you try to make money through your writing? 


BLY 
The only money I earned by writing during those years was 
from two poems printed in the very first issue of The Paris 
Review. The other day I found a letter to my mother from 
that time that shows I kept close track of how many copies 
sold in New York. 


INTERVIEWER 
Did you try fiction? 


BLY 

I wanted to be a playwright, and wrote a play called “Martin 
Luther.” The trouble was that no one in my family talked. 
Eugene O’Neill’s family suffered, but they talked. That effort 
was hopeless from the start. 

If you work only one day a week, you can’t afford a good 
room. At one point I sublet a studio in a building on the 
east side of Washington Square from a woman who taught 
art at Brooklyn College; she used the studio on the weekends. 
She rented her studio to me for day use, not realizing I slept 
there and had no other home. I had to evade the guards at 
night when I went to the bathroom, which was on the floor 
below, and I slept Saturday nights in Grand Central Station. 
I spent most of my days writing ten-line iambic poems. 


INTERVIEWER 
Were they nature poems, of the sort Richard Wilbur, whom 
you admired, wrote? 


BLY 
No. And I didn’t want to write private poems. Because of 
Yeats, I wanted to bring history in. So I would choose some 
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incident from Greek or Roman history, say the murder of 
Archimedes by an inattentive soldier, and try to make it stand 
for something much bigger. My work couldn’t be accused of 
being timely. I also worked on translating Pindar, another 
hopeless cause. 


INTERVIEWER 
Did you meet any other poets during this time? 


BLY 

New York was lonely then. Poets were reading only at the 
Y. I had one or two friends from college but met no new 
poets. For a while I lived in a room I rented from an old 
portrait painter from the South on West Sixty-seventh Street. 
He painted faithfully there everyday and was disappointed 
because they wouldn’t hang his paintings anymore in the 
front room of the Salmagundi Club. He was sixty-five or 
seventy years old; I was twenty-six. And together we’d walk 
five or six blocks west and buy three-day-old bread from the 
bakery and then walk home again. We were on both sides 
of success—too young and too old. 


INTERVIEWER 
How long did you live this way? 


BLY 
In New York? 
INTERVIEWER 
Yes. 
BLY 


Three years. I can’t tell you how odd it was. I sometimes 
didn’t talk for a month. I was a homemade monk, but with 
no one to serve me food. No, I wasn’t a monk. I was stuck. 

The solitude was a big pause after years of activity. But I 
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lost something too. The poems I wrote at Harvard were not 
great, but they enjoyed some language that we inhabit to- 
gether surreptitiously; people could hear what I was saying. 
Last month I read some of the journals I kept during those 
three years. I grew alarmed because I could see myself losing 
the common language that we, as humans, have. Word after 
word had disappeared into some huge hole. Later, a dear 
friend, a Korean writer, Kim Yong Ik, said, “You use fears 
several times in this poem, but you don’t mean by that word 
what the rest of us mean, so the poem doesn’t work.” He 
was right. I have spent many yeats since trying to recover a 
common language, one that can cross the distance between 
people. 

So those solitary years had a dark side. Yet there was some- 
thing deliberate in it. After all, why shouldn’t we lose that 
common language with which we often say so little? Some- 
times it offers only social chatter. Balzac in Louis Lambert 
mentions certain ideas that are “antagonistic to the social 
stream.” When his character meets Louis Lambert, he feels 
“a desire to plunge into the infinite.” So those three years of 
solitude didn’t offer much /vimg, but it was an experience 
of the vertical, contrasted to the horizontal mode of everyday 
social life. 


INTERVIEWER 
How did this time in New York end? 


BLY 

It ended when MacLeish, whom I visited in Cambridge, 
sent me on a wild-goose chase to Iowa to pick up some money 
the Rockefeller Foundation had put up for writers. He noticed 
that I was a little gaunt, and he said, “I’ll put you up for 
this grant. Just find another older writer to recommend you, 
and it’s done.” I bought a car for sixty-five dollars and drove 
west, stopping in Bloomington to hear John Crowe Ransom 
lecture. He was fantastic. I sent him some poems, and he 
said something like: 
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Dear Mr. Bly: 
Thank you for sending these poems to me. Some of them 
I like very much. I think you could publish them almost 
anywhere. Many of them are fine. 
Yours sincerely, 
John Crowe Ransom 


It’s remarkable that he would write to me at all. 

Meanwhile, the other writer had forgotten to send his rec- 
ommendation; and so, when I got to Iowa City, the grant 
was gone. I remember driving into Iowa City for the first 
time, seeing those low, nondescript buildings and saying, 
“What kind of country is this when a great poet like Robert 
Lowell has to teach in a place that looks like this?” I must 
have expected buildings like the British Parliament houses or 
the Louvre. 

I asked for a job teaching, and they said if I joined the 
Writer’s Workshop I could have a job, though I had no 
qualifications. I taught one course of freshman English and 
one called “Greeks and the Bible.” Teaching was a sudden 
immersion in the hot water of sociability! I was so afraid, it 
took me two weeks to be able to stand up behind my desk. 
I loved teaching but got too involved in the student’s lives. 
I wrote very few poems that year. I was able to recover enough 
received language to teach, but the language for poetry was 
still gone. 


INTERVIEWER 
Wasn’t John Berryman teaching there that year? 


BLY 

Yes, he was. There was always a little drinking trouble 
around him. I was buying toothpaste one morning, and the 
drugstore radio said that the police had picked up John trying 
to break into his own apartment the night before. This was 
a wholesome state university. I said, “There goes John.” He 
remarked that there was only one man in the country who 
would understand what had happened without asking a single 
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question; he called Allen Tate in Minneapolis. Allen said, 
“Come to Minneapolis, John.” So John taught for years in 
the humanities department at the University of Minnesota 
and was marvelous. Philip Levine wrote an essay called “Mine 
Own John Berryman” in his book The Bread of Time about 
Berryman’s teaching at lowa, making clear the high voltage of 
his seminars. It’s the best essay ever written on a teacher-poet. 


INTERVIEWER 
How long were you at Iowa? 


BLY 

I was there a year. In 1955 I married Carol Bly, whom I 
had known at Harvard and in New York. We moved to an 
old farm my father had saved for me. We stayed there twenty- 
five years. It was a half-mile from the one I grew up on. I 
still hadn’t shed my isolation; the nearness to my parents was 
difficult, as was the lack of work. I spent whole days sitting 
out in the fields. But there was peace. I had still had a great 
love of silence. I collected the poems I wrote there in Si/ence 
in the Snowy Fields, which came out in 1962. I like that 
book, and I never would have written a book that interesting 
if I had not moved back to the country where I was a child. 


Ill. SNOWY FIELDS 


INTERVIEWER 
What was the mood of poetry in the late fifties? 


BLY 
I started a poem the other day that goes this way: 


There was a moment in ’58 

In which we thought— 

And we were right—that poetry 
Our poetry—would bless everyone. 
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It’s hard to explain. Something fresh could be felt all over 
the country. Don’t believe it when you read that the fifties 
was a dull time; it wasn’t, certainly not in literature. Robert 
Creeley was publishing the poems later collected in For Love, 
amazing things! Theodore Roethke was laying out his high- 
spirited poems, and Gary Snyder was publishing the poems 
later collected in Rzp Rap. Robert Payne had brought out his 
great anthology, The White Pony. Li Po said: 


If you ask me why I dwell among green mountains, 

I should laugh silently; my soul is serene. 

The peach blossom follows the moving water. 

There is another heaven and earth beyond the world of men. 


Hong’s book of Tu Fu poems was out—that beautiful green 
book I still have with me. Some kind of longing was in the 
air. James Wright felt it: 


Suddenly I realize 
That if I stepped out of my body I would break 
Into blossom. 


The Chinese poems and James Wright’s lines are linguistic 
expressions of the longing that there be “another heaven and 
earth beyond the world of men.” All over the country young 
poets went expectantly to the mailbox to find some wild thing 
like Kayak or some little essay by a Buddhist meditator. There 
wasn’t a flood of mail—just one or two delicious pieces, 
or nothing. 

I don’t know why that mood of longing appeared in the 
late fifties. Perhaps it came because we had won the war. 
Thousands and thousands of men my age had died. There 
was a lot of gratitude for that enormous sacrifice. Awe and 
gratitude were in the air. Maybe we felt—as Creeley sug- 
gested—that despite the disintegration, it would be possible 
for us to put culture back together again. During the war, 
for example, Poetry had had about six subscribers. Everything 
was starting over again. 
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Or perhaps that wasn’t it at all. Maybe the simple delight 
people felt in air, wind and poems when there was no wat 
was normal. Perhaps everyone felt that way before television 
held people indoors and fed them bad psychic food. For a 
few years, we felt, like Yeats in his poem, that 


For twenty minutes, more or less, 
It seemed so great my happiness 
That I was blessed and could bless. 


In 1956, I had received a Fulbright Fellowship to do the 
job of translating some old and new Norwegian poetry into 
English. Writers my age were aware of good poetry in English, 
but not the powerful poetry of Chile, Peru, Sweden, Ger- 
many, Italy. In the Oslo library I found Pablo Neruda. The 
moment is still clear to me. The lines were: 


girls 
sleeping with hands over their hearts, 
dreaming of pirates... . 


It has an exaggeration there that’s so beautiful. It’s alive 
in the heart and famboyant—so different from T.S. Eliot. I 
had spent three years at Harvard without ever hearing the 
name Neruda. One problem with the New Critics—whom I 
otherwise admire greatly—is that they were blind to material 
outside the English language. 

A new kind of image had appeared, which was the engine, 
or the angel or the body of a wholly fresh poetry. César 
Vallejo said, 


I will die in Paris, on a rainy day,... 

It will be a Thursday, because today, Thursday, setting down 
these lines, I have put my upper armbones on 

wrong... 


He didn’t say, “I have put my suit on wrong.” No, “I have 
put my upper armbones on wrong”! 
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And never so much as today have I found myself 
With all the road ahead of me, alone. 


And there was Neruda’s great poem on death: 


There are cemeteries that are lonely, 

graves full of bones that do not make a sound... 
And there are corpses, 

feet made of cold and sticky clay, 

death ts inside the bones 

like a barking where there are no dogs. . . 


Astounding! “A barking where there are no dogs.” 

I had a relatively good literary education, and I felt aston- 
ished by these poems, so I thought that other poets my age 
would be moved also. In 1958, when I got back, Bill Duffy 
and I started a magazine called The Fifties. On the inside 
front cover, we announced that “most of the poetry published 
in America today is too old-fashioned.” We developed various 
ways to infuriate people who had submitted old-fashioned 
poems. One was a card that read: 


This entitles you to buy the new book of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 
as soon as it is published. 


In each issue we awarded the Order of the Blue Toad to 
an obnoxious literary personage of the day; and we made up 
a “Madame Tussaud’s Wax Museum.” In it were lines of John 
Crowe Ransom or Allen Ginsberg and Longfellow and so on. 
The whole thing was a little adolescent, but it had some spirit. 

Each copy of the beginning issue cost us a dollar, and we 
sold it for fifty cents, so we weren't doing so well on money. 
But we sent a copy to everyone who had been included in 
New Poets of England and America, relatively traditional 
poets—I was one—edited by Donald Hall, Louis Simpson 
and Robert Pack. We also listed on the back cover the Europe- 
ans we intended to translate and publish. 
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INTERVIEWER 
What responses did you get from the “establishment”? 


BLY 

One man wrote me, saying, “You know who you are? 
You're nothing but a Captain Bly pissing up a drainpipe!” 
That was a strange metaphor. Allen Tate said something like: 
“So people can write poems that are not in iambic? A cat 
can walk on its front legs too. So what?” That was another 
strange metaphor. 

James Wright, then at the University of Minnesota, also 
got a copy of that issue. He noticed Georg Trakl listed among 
the Europeans to be translated, and he replied with a long 
letter describing his despair at attempting to interest English 
department members in Georg Trakl, whose work he hap- 
pened upon during a Fulbright to Austria. He came out to 
the farm for a visit the next week; we embarked then on a 
translation of Trakl and on a close friendship that continued 
for twenty-two years until he died in 1980. If I had gotten 
only one gift from the whole labor of the magazine, that 
would have been enough. 


INTERVIEWER 
How did you get submissions for The Fifties? 


BLY 

We put a tiny ad in Poetry magazine, for twenty-five dollars 
ot so, and received poems of Gary Snyder and David Ignatow 
immediately, which we printed. 

We found ourselves to be as well part of the small commu- 
nity of writers outside the United States. One day we got a 
letter from Boris Pasternak written in purple ink. He thanked 
us for mentioning him among the poets we wished to trans- 
late, praised my translations of Gottfried Benn and then said 
something like: But I must tell you, don’t save any space for 
me. Don’t bother yourself with that. I have deviated from 
my former path and become out of date. Yours sincerely, 
Boris Pasternak. 
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INTERVIEWER 
What did he mean by “deviated from my former path”? 


BLY 
He intuited, and rightly so, that we were interested in the 
same sort of poetry he was devoted to when he was out age, 
namely the allusive, elegant, inward poetry associated with 
the French symbolists, whose language longed to intermingle 
with the spiritual. He and Anna Akhmatova and Marina 
Tsvetaeva wanted to join Russian poetry to that international 
stream. However, the suffering of Russia pulled him later to 
issues more particular to Russia, as one can see in Dr. Zhivago. 
That was a more nationalistic, prosaic world. He thought his 
poems would no longer be interesting to us. Very humbly, 

he was warning us of that turn. 


INTERVIEWER 
Who else was on the staff? 


BLY 

Well, Carol Bly always took a strong part in the magazine 
and made up ads saying, “Strontium 90 Builds Bones.” We 
were all figuring out various ways to tty to bother the political 
and nuclear establishment. James Wright did much editing. 
We published The Lion's Tail and Eyes in 1962, with ten 
poems each of Bill Duffy’s and Jim Wright’s and mine, and 
the year before we published Twenty Poems of Georg Trakl. 

We had a lot of fun editing. Sometimes Bill and I would 
get a bottle of Jim Beam, go up north to a cabin and send 
back all the poems we’d received in one night. He was a genius 
at rejection slips. “Dear Mr. Smith: These poems remind me 
of false teeth. Yours sincerely, William Duffy.” Or, “These 
poems are like ice cream that has melted when the refrigerator 
got turned off.” “These poems are like three-day-old lettuce.” 
Then they would write insulting letters back and we’d print 
the letters. 

We published many wonderful poems of Paul Celan and 
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Juan Ramón Jiménez. After a few years, we were ready with 
Twenty Poems of Pablo Neruda, which James and I had 
translated, and I wrote to him for permission to print the 
Spanish and the translations. We had paid the Trakl estate 
$75. I said to Carol, “What do you think? Neruda’s so great, 
let’s offer him $150.” She said, “Good idea.” So I mentioned 
to him that we didn’t have much money, but we could prom- 
ise that many of the young poets in the U.S. would read the 
book. He wrote back something like: I know your press very 
well. You were the first ones who printed my brother, César 
Vallejo. Certainly you may publish my poems. I only have 
one request: that you send the $150 directly to a certain 
bookseller in Barcelona. I owe him a lot of money. Yours, 
Pablo Neruda. 


INTERVIEWER 
That’s a good story. The poems collected in Sowy Fields 
.. . how did they come about? 


BLY 
I often walked out somewhere and sat down. Usually a 
poem didn’t begin until something happened: 


I rise and walk out in the summery night. 
A dark thing hopped near me in the grass. 


The poems didn’t move according to something I wanted to 
say. Usually the second stanza didn’t begin until something 
else had happened. Maybe a leaf fell or the sunset darkened 
the tree. 

The gratitude we’ve spoken of was present at the start of 
the sixties and at Woodstock. People began to feel that there 
was something that could satisfy the longing, maybe music 
or drugs. But it’s the nature of longing that it cannot be 
satisfied. That, however, is when that longing got attached 
to pop culture. 
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INTERVIEWER 

I remember Joe Langland saying about Si/ence in the Snowy 
Fields that he felt that both you and Jim Wright had done 
for American poetry what the Impressionists did for painting, 
which was to bring the poet outside and allow her or him to 
record what was going on exactly at the moment the person 
was out there—so that the poems say: “That is going on right 
in front of me right now.” And in that sense, it felt as if 
some sort of canvas were outside and you were painting exactly 
what was happening. 


BLY 
Well, that’s a very great compliment that Joe Langland 
said. I don’t know if we lived up to that. We did what we 
could. When I wrote poems in those years, I was not someone 
like Neruda, trying to feel my way back through centuries of 
human suffering and human grief. I’m sitting beneath a tree 
and realizing that I’m happy doing that: 


I am happy in this ancient place, 
A spot easily caught sight of above the corn, 
If I were a young animal ready to turn home at dusk. 


That sense of gratitude and longing only lasted four or five 
years. I don’t feel much gratitude in the country now. 
Occasionally during those years we'd go to New York and 
stay a couple of months in the Village, on West Eleventh 
Street. I remember a funny afternoon from that time. Don 
Hall had come back from England to conduct the Paris Review 
interview with T.S. Eliot. Louis Simpson and I wanted him 
to take us along to the interview. He wouldn’t agree. “Come 
on, Don, we’ll die! This is our only chance to meet him!” 
“No. Robert won’t behave himself.” So that was that. But 
on the morning of the interview, Don came over and said, 
“The tape recorder hasn’t worked out. Could I borrow yours?” 
“Aha!” So we had him. Louis and I went up to Mrs. Cohn’s 
apartment, where Eliot and his wife were staying. She asked 
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us inside to wait a bit, and I realized that in a few minutes 
T.S. Eliot would walk through the door. What an incredible 
thing. He did! Don greeted him, and we were introduced, 
without names, as two tape-recorder technicians. Eliot was 
kind to us. “Would you like scotch or bourbon?” “Bourbon.” 
“With ice or without?” “With.” “I never have ice with bour- 
bon myself.” Don then put the recorder down. Eliot sat on 
the sofa, his wife was off to the right nearby. He threw warm 
glances toward her whenever a joke came up. So Don and 
Eliot went through their interview. Eliot answered questions 
he had previously avoided, such as, “Is The Waste Land a 
Christian poem?” “Not at all.” He said that no American 
poet had ever interviewed him before. Louis and I stayed over 
at the far end of the room near the ice, getting drunk on the 
bourbon. When the interview was over, I went up to Eliot 
and said, “You are a wonderful man!” I remember handing 
him his hat—I think he was going out. I resisted putting it 
on his head. I knew he would say, “If I had wanted the hat 
on, I would have put it on myself.” But it was a grand day. 


IV. TRANSLATION 


INTERVIEWER 
May I ask you about translation? You’ve done a lot. Why? 


BLY 
Take Tomas Transtémer. Translation of him was an amaz- 
ing experience for me because there was a kind of image 
appearing in him that I'd never seen before. It’s interesting 
that the Europeans recognized this; within a few years he was 
being honored all over Europe. How can you describe the 
strange images that he produces? 


We got ready, and showed our house. 
The visitors said, “You live well. 
The slum must be inside you.” 
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One time he was taken into the Swedish army to do his duty 
for a few weeks. “Sentry Duty”: 


Task: to be where I am. 

Even when I’m in this solemn and absurd 
role: I am still the place 

where creation does some work on itself. 


This is a far reach from French surrealism, whose images don’t 
have a center. They’re like a wheel without any spokes. 


INTERVIEWER 
Can you give us some idea what that center might be? 


BLY 
Dawn comes, the sparse tree trunks 
take on color now, the frostbitten 
forest flowers form a silent search party 
after something that has disappeared in the dark. 


He’s so unbelievably fast! He’s like some runner, you know, 
he enters the forest and suddenly he’s way gone, he’s ahead 
of you, I don’t know where he is. “Forest flowers form a silent 
search party / after something that has disappeared in the 
night.” And it’s not a teasing thing, exactly, but there’s a 
feeling that Transtrémer is closer to some silent energy in the 
middle of the universe than the rest of us are. “Things not 
yet happened are already here! / I feel that. They’re just out 
there: // A murmuring mass outside the barrier. / They can 
only slip in one by one.” That’s incredible. “They want to 
slip in. Why? They do, one by one. I am the turnstile.” 
That’s an amazing thing; he is saying that he is the center 
of these objects and creatures and images that want to come 
into the world. But he doesn’t say he is a very important 
center. He’s only the turnstile. And that’s so beautiful and 
it’s so different from Michelangelo, who says, “I made all 
this. I am God.” 

I think I’ve made my point here, that by trying to translate 
something like that, the poems come deep inside you, the 
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images come deep inside you, and you no longer say, “Well, 
Tranströmer is a wonderful poet,” or, “This is very fresh.” 
You don’t say that. You feel yourself, because of the work 
you've done on the image, invaded by the image. You feel 
that it has become a part of your house like someone who’s 
moved into your house, and your house is changed then. 
Your house has changed because these images have come in. 
So that’s the way I feel about translation. It’s a blessing. 


V. VIETNAM POEMS 


INTERVIEWER 
You wrote your first poem against the Vietnam War in 
1965. It seems strange that these poems come so soon after 
the Snowy Fields poems in 1962. 


BLY 

It felt that way to me too. Suddenly everything changed. 
It was a hard time. No one knew what to do. Some of the 
older poets—Berryman was one—thought it was bad taste 
for a poet to participate in a public meeting. (I didn’t think 
so.) At the start none of us had written any protest poems 
ourselves, so we recited e.e. cummings, William Stafford, 
I.F. Stone, Robinson Jeffers, et cetera. The Swedish poet 
Göran Sonnevi wrote the first good poem about the war, and 
we tead that poem in English. After a few months, a number 
of poets of all stripes joined an umbrella organization that 
David Ray and I set up called American Writers Against the 
Vietnam War. The first read-in we did was at Reed College—I 
think Ferlinghetti was there. Louis Simpson helped a lot. The 
veterans of World War II, like Louis, whose company was 
wiped out at Bastogne, were effective when right-wingers 
shouted at us from the balcony, “You’re all cowards!” “Go 
back to Russia!” 

Galway Kinnell and I sometimes joined to do a series of 
readings. Once in upstate New York we gave three readings 
in one day, flying from Albany to Syracuse to Buffalo. That 
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night we ended up at a diner. Suddenly a drunk in the diner, 
not knowing anything about us at all, said, “You want to 
know what I did during the Korean War?” “Well, what did 
you do?” “I was a rear gunner. We were coming back from 
a bombing raid, and the pilot for some reason flew right 
down the main street of this little Korean town. I had some 
ammunition left. You know what I did? I lowered my guns 
and shot every Korean I could see walking on either side of 
the street. What do you think about that? Why did I do 
that?” That’s what that time was like. Old stuff came up. 

Most of the English teachers in the universities hated our 
doing “political poems,” as they were called. That still hap- 
pens. When I’m at a reception at a university these days, an 
English professor may come up to me and ask, “How do you 
feel now about those poems you wrote during the war?” They 
want me to disown the poems. I say, “I’m sorry I didn’t write 
more of them.” 


INTERVIEWER 
Were you thinking of Whitman when you wrote “The 
Teeth Mother Naked at Last”? 


BLY 
Well, the long Whitman line seemed proper. “Wings ap- 
pear over the trees, wings with eight hundred rivets.” 
Robert Duncan wrote the lines: 


the hell of 
America’s unacknowledged, unrepented crimes that I saw in 
Goldwater’s eyes 
now shines from the eyes of the President 
in the swollen head of the nation. 


So Whitman’s work was the model. The longer lines demand 
to be lifted, as Whitman’s are, by an increasing or persisting 
energy. Long lines are flung out. It was as if they were held 
up by the same sort of energy that holds up the plane’s 
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wings—the same sort of energy that supported the protestors 
during that long war. 

Actually, I had been working on political poetry for several 
years before the war started. I was looking at American history 
from the point of view of Jacob Boehme, who insisted on 
distinguishing the outward man from the inward man. These 
poems were printed in a book called The Light Around the 
Body, along with some of the poems about Vietnam. 


INTERVIEWER 
That book received the National Book Award in 1968, 
which resulted in the famous speech you gave at the National 
Book Awards night. 


BLY 
That speech did cause some controversy. I said that there 
is something wrong in complimenting ourselves on our literary 
grandness when we are destroying a culture that probably has 
a longer literary tradition than we have. 


INTERVIEWER 
You gave the $1,000 check to a Resistance member, as I 
recall, during the speech. 


BLY 

I went down to the Resistance office in lower Manhattan, 
and said, “I know how you guys can get a thousand dollars.” 
They said, “That’s great! How do we do it?” “Just have 
someone come to the Book Awards ceremony tomorrow night, 
and I’ll pass the check to him.” They said, “It should be 
someone with a suit. I know someone who has a suit!” That 
was charming. 


INTERVIEWER 
If the Vietnam War happened again, or now, would you 
spend all that energy and time protesting it? 
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BLY 
Certainly. 


VI. SOUND IN POETRY 


INTERVIEWER 
Can I ask you something about the element of sound, what 
it means in poems? You’ve been giving talks on that lately. 


BLY 
Wallace Stevens says something like, “A poem should almost 
successfully escape the intellect.” Only music can do that. So 
that if the poem has no genius in sound, the practical intellect 
will imprison it, so to speak, in a box and show it to visitors. 


INTERVIEWER 
You are thinking of a poem as a musical event, as well as 
a cartier of thoughts or emotions? 


BLY 

Exactly. Poems can become musical events in a number of 
ways. Two I’ve been brooding on are these: First, the Seven 
Holy Vowels, as they were understood in ancient times, can 
come in. (Joscelyn Godwin has a charming book about the 
mystery of the Seven Vowels.) The great vowels bring radiance 
and add energy when they enter; they even encourage the 
arms and legs to move in a certain way. The seven vowels, 
one could say, penetrate through the intellect to the body. 
Then there is such a thing as chiming. Chiming means that 
tiny sounds chime with each other inside the line. It’s a sort 
of interior rhyming that the writer does without alerting, or 
even telling, the reader. 

Suppose you decide, like Stevens, to chime with the syllable 
im. Then you could say: 


The trade wind jingles the rings in the nets around the rocks 
by the docks on Indian River. 


It is the choice of zz that determines the name of the river 


at the end. 
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One little chiming poem of mine begins: 


How sweet to weight the line with all these vowels: 
Body, Thomas, the codfish’s psalm. The gaiety 
Of form lies in the labor of its playfulness. 


Later it goes: 


The chosen sound reappears like the evening star 
In the solemn return the astronomers love. 


Most good poems have repeating sounds. But one can make 
chiming into a sort of principle. If the chiming sound returns 
three times, it becomes a tune. Then the whole stanza turns 
to music. 


VII. CAMPHOR AND GOPHERWOOD 


INTERVIEWER 
When the war was over, were you finally able to spend 
more time with your writing, with your wife and your chil- 
dren? What did you write then? 


BLY 
I tried to do a long initiatory or autobiographical poem 
called “Sleepers Joining Hands.” I worked on it a long time, 
but it never really cohered, probably because I didn’t have 
enough solitude during those years. The protests took a lot 
of time, and I needed to earn money as well for the children, 
who were going to college eventually. 


INTERVIEWER 
Wasn’t that the time you also began the prose poems 
collected in This Body Is Made of Camphor and Gopherwood? 


BLY 
Oh, those were better! Those were sweet! I owe those to 
Kabir and Rami. Camphor and Gopherwood wete my first 
“Beloved” poems. I wrote them while sitting on the floor of 
my meditation corner, struggling with Tagore’s English for 
Kabir and Arbery’s English for Rami. For about four years 
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there was the absolute delight of writing these Camphor and 
Gopherwood poems, and writing also a number of poems in 
lines which were gathered in a book called Loving a Woman 
in Two Worlds. 

Ruth Counsell entered my life in 1972. Carol Bly and I 
agreed to divorce in 1979, and Ruth Counsell and I were 
married the next year. 


INTERVIEWER 
It seems odd to me that these love poems—so passionate— 
should come telatively late in your life—you must have been 
forty-six or so in 1972. Why weren’t they written in your 
twenties? 


BLY 
There’s something backward about my life . . . so many 
things happen out of time. I suppose I spent—or wasted— 
much of my twenties alone in a New York room, during the 
years I’ve described. At that time I couldn’t be both a lover 
and an artist, so I decided to be an artist only. But these late- 
arriving things cause a lot of suffering and grief for others. 


INTERVIEWER 
How was Loving a Woman in Two Worlds received? 


BLY 

With alert indifference. Fred Chappell reviewed the book 
in The New York Times Book Review and said it wasn’t a 
teal book of love poems because there wasn’t enough hatred 
and anger in it. In a way, he’s right, but only in a thoroughly 
modern way. That book has links to the thirteenth century 
French and German troubadours. It’s about seven centuries 
out of date. 


INTERVIEWER 
Why are so few love poems written today? 


BLY 
A lot of angry love poems are written. Is that an answer? 
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INTERVIEWER 
Not to me. 


BLY 

Yeats broods about that in his poem “The Two Trees.” He 
says one tree, a holy tree, grows in the heart. The other tree 
is full of the “ravens of unresting thought.” It’s hard to get 
out of the raven tree, whether you are a man or a woman. 
It was Kabir and Rami who helped me get away from the 
ravens of unresting thought. One of the poems in Loving a 
Woman in Two Worlds goes this way: 


Every breath taken in by the man 
who loves, and the woman who loves, 
goes to fill the water tank 

where the spirit horses drink. 


VII. MEN’S WORK 


INTERVIEWER 
Your life has been so entirely occupied with writing poetry, 
editing and translating poems, how did your work with men 
come about? 


BLY 

It happened through my teaching. On the farm I was never 
able to support myself by writing, even though I translated 
a book from the Danish called Reptiles and Amphibians of 
the World, followed by a translation of Knut Hamsun’s Hun- 
ger from the Norwegian. After that I did The Story of Gösta 
Berling, translated from the Swedish of Selma Lagerlöf. I 
also did some short stories of Strindberg, which didn’t get 
published. I loved translating fiction but, as it turned out, I 
couldn’t support a family on that. 

During the seventies I had a longing to learn something 
about mythology, and so I printed up a poster announcing 
a conference on the Great Mother. That was in 1975. About 
forty-five people came to a woods camp in Colorado. It was 
there I told my very first fairy tale. It was a Celtic story 
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with castles and old ladies and some toads and so on. The 
implications of it for the growth of an adult person were 
astounding. I told the story poorly, but we discussed it well. 
I wasn’t the first to have discovered that many of the classic 
fairy tales lay out stages of initiation into adulthood, which 
we've entirely forgotten, that our ancestors apparently knew 
a lot about. We’re reduced to the legal age for drinking or 
the driver’s license. 

During the seventies a tremendously healthy discussion was 
going on as well in the U.S. around therapy, fairy tales, 
mythology, stages of growth and the meaning of initiation. 
I first heard Joseph Campbell talk in Toronto in 1975, and 
his book The Hero with a Thousand Faces was the bible of 
those discussions. He welded many different stories and myths 
together in a way that emphasized the heroic male, the young 
hero who leaves his village, fights various multiple-headed 
beings, gets a boon and brings it back to the village. That 
was the initiation, so to speak, of the male hero. Do women 
have different stages of initiation? That wasn’t discussed. 
Do artists have different stages of initiation? That wasn’t 
discussed. Are there spiritual roads that involve the male 
learning grief? That wasn’t discussed. Every book can contain 
only a small sliver of the vast field of mythology. Joseph 
Campbell opened the awareness of the link between mythol- 
ogy and initiation, and the discussions went on for years. 

The Center for Healing Arts in Los Angeles, the Jung Center 
in San Francisco and others asked me to tell fairy stories to 
groups of men and women and relate them to ordinary life. 
The best stories for this purpose were from the Celtic clan, 
the Grimm Brothers and the Russian collection by Afanasev. 
Two things became apparent. Women were much more will- 
ing to talk about their disasters and delights than the men. 
Most of the stories that we know—“Snow-White,” “Snow- 
White and Rose-Red,” “Rapunzel,” “The Goose-Girl,” 
“Thousandfurs,” “Sleeping Beauty,” “The Girl without 
Hands,” “The Goose-Girl at the Well,” “Maid Maleen” and 
so on—were of great interest to women. Secondly, the men 
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in these weekend seminars began to ask for a story that was 
specifically about the stages of masculine development. I 
found “Iron John,” or “Ezsenhans.” I promised the men that 
I would do a book on that. Eight or nine years passed and 
the men kept saying, “Where is it?” Toward the end of that 
time, I had begun holding some seminars for men only. The 
first was at Lama Commune in New Mexico. Meanwhile Bill 
Moyers had heard about the work and was interested in doing 
a PBS program on it. When his program appeared, the work 
that I and many other teachers had been doing for ten or 
twelve years surfaced into public consciousness. It seemed 
to be just the right moment. The serious respect that had 
developed for Freudian and Jungian therapy meant that both 
men and women were willing to talk about some of their 
suffering in public, which people, particularly men, in my 
father’s generation would never have done. 

Men, we saw, took a deep interest in poetry and mythology. 
I thought it was beautiful. The media dismissed all this work 
as drumming and running in the woods, which reduced it to 
something ridiculous. I think the men’s seminars were not 
threatening to the women’s movement at all, but a lot of the 
critics of Iron John missed the point. Various horizontal forces 
have recently pulled the women’s work away from feeling and 
pulled the men’s work toward fundamentalism. Nevertheless, 
The Christian Science Monitor has estimated that there are 
a hundred thousand men in the New York-Connecticut-Mas- 
sachusetts area participating in “leaderless men’s groups.” I 
still do a lot of teaching of men and, with Marian Woodman 
particularly, of groups of both men and women. 


INTERVIEWER 
One quality of the men’s work that surprised me was the 
amount of poetry that you and James Hillman and Michael 
Meade read or recited to the men’s groups. The three of you 
gathered many of those poems in The Rag and Bone Shop of 
the Heart. Ina sense, the men’s work amounted to university 
teaching outside the university setting. 
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BLY 

The media doesn’t want to know that. The media has tried 
to paint things differently. The most powerful enemies of 
men’s openness are the corporate men. Three or four years 
ago there were hundreds of posters in New York one spring 
saying, “You don’t need to beat a drum or hug a tree to be 
a man.” At the bottom: “Dewar’s Whiskey.” The corporate 
world dares to say to young men, knowing how much young 
men want to be men, that the only requirement for manhood 
is to become an alcoholic. That’s disgusting. It’s a tiny indica- 
tion of the ammunition aimed at men who try to learn to 
talk or to feel. I think that the best result of the men’s 
work so far, beyond the emphasis on grief, is the concept of 
mentoring, that is, providing older men for men who have 
no fathers. Bob Roberts has started up Project Return in New 
Orleans, and that project provides older ex-cons as mentors 
to young men coming out of prison. The return rate to prison 
for these young men is fifteen percent, compared with eighty- 
five percent in the ordinary government progtams. The major 
difference is the use of mentors in Bob Roberts’s program. 


IX. MORNING POEMS 


INTERVIEWER 
In 1998 you published a book called Morning Poems. Why 
did you take that title? 


BLY 
The poems in that book I wrote in bed, in the early morn- 
ing. I took the plan from Bill Stafford, who, as you know, 
wrote a poem every morning for about forty years. 


INTERVIEWER 
Did this morning work produce a different sort of poem 
for you? 


BLY 
Well, the mood is relaxed. That’s nice. You say to yourself, 
“Well, this poem isn’t going to be any good, but TIl write 
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it anyway.” The first detail that atrives is treated as if it were 
the end of a thread. When one follows that thread, whatever 
comes along is welcomed into the poem. It could be a three- 
legged dog or an old stick or a character out of Madame 
Bovary. Whatever it is, I’ll welcome it into the poem. You 
can always take it out later. One has no idea where the poem 
is going. That’s what I like. You’ re following a thread. Some- 
times the flow goes easily—didn’t Frost say “a poem is like 
a piece of ice on a hot stove; it moves on its own melting”? 
It’s like that. Stafford liked the Blake lines: 


I give you the end of a golden string. 
Only wind it into a ball; 

It will lead you in at heaven’s gate 
Built into Jerusalem’s wall. 


INTERVIEWER 
What are the stages of development from the initial impulse 


to the final poem? Could you give an idea of what that process 
might be like? 


BLY 

It’s important to say that we're riding on little waves of 
language here, and the great genius of our language is its 
constant development of apt everyday phrases. 

“It will lead you in” . . . to something. So already one has 
the suggestion that the thread is going to carty you into 
memory and maybe even beyond personal memory into cul- 
tural memory or religious memory. So the stakes are very high 
in a poem like this; there’s very little will involved in it. There 
is a dancing among all the experiences you’ve ever had and 
a dancing among the gifts you’ve received from your family, 
from the wider culture, from your reading. And then the 
hope is that you can begin to work yourself back into your 
own life. 


INTERVIEWER 
In these poems, form seems to be coming in more than it 
has in your work for many years. Quatrains are appearing. 
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BLY 
Ah, well. Maybe there’s enough freedom in the associa- 
tions, so that it’s a relief to come back to form. Things move 
very swiftly in these poems—it’s like hands doing a swift 
sketch. I didn’t really plan the quatrains; they happened. 
One of our jobs these days, anyway, is to escape from free 
verse. 


X. NEW POEMS 


INTERVIEWER 
For at least three years you have been composing poems 
in a form related to the Islamic ghazal. Would you talk about 
those poems? 


BLY 
My son-in-law Sunil Dutta, who was born in Jaipur, asked 
me to help him a few years ago to translate some poems of 
the Indian poet Ghalib, who lived in the nineteenth century 
and wrote in Urdu, which is a mixture of Persian and Hindi. 
I resisted doing more translations, but finally we got to work 
and finished thirty of his ghazals. Ghalib is wicked. He says: 


Their funeral date is already decided, 
But still people complain they can’t sleep. 


The ghazal form, which usually contains from three to fifteen 
stanzas, has two remarkable characteristics. The poet can 
change the landscape in each stanza. One sher, or stanza, 
can be a love poem, the next can be wisdom literature, the 
third a complaint about the poet’s private life. The second 
characteristic is that the poet never states the subject of the 
poem. In our tradition the poet may start, “Come live with me 
and be my love,” and he or she will stay with that argument. A 
poem may begin: “Something there is that doesn’t love a 
wall.” Frost will add anecdotes, arguments, images until the 
subject is fulfilled. 
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INTERVIEWER 
But Frost brings many moods into a single poem. 


BLY 

He does, yes. We know that Frost believes there’s some 
force in the universe that wants walls to come down. That 
conviction is deeply inside Frost. But also deeply inside Frost 
is a sense that we are somehow abandoned and left to live in 
a really lonely, dangerous universe. Also inside Frost is the 
recognition that a feeling of connection between two people 
may be so strong that when they walk up a mountain, the 
buck that looks at them will feel it. Those perceptions are 
spoken out in three separate poems in Frost; but in the ghazal 
tradition, all three of those would go inside the same poem. 


INTERVIEWER 
So I gather the reader has more to do. When the theme 
of the poem is not stated, that leaves more work for the 
listener. Probably it encourages him or her to listen a little 
more carefully than we might when the poem is recited. 


BLY 
Yes, that’s true. The language of the ghazal is deliberately 
complicated as well. In general, the ghazal belongs to a cul- 
tured poetry with many references to other poems and poets. 
Each image is an exaggeration, one might say, which suggests 
the opposite. So the ghazal stanza provides a kind of chamber 
in which opposite things can be said. 


INTERVIEWER 
Did the ghazal poem come out of an aristocratic world? 


BLY 
The word ghazal means love poem, and it seems to have 
started as a love poem in Arabic. The form was elaborated 
by the Persians. The ghazal was developed still further in the 
twelfth century in Persia and in India. But the form is still 
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used all over the Islamic world. Some of this poetry comes 
from Sufis who don’t own anything. Sanai says, “If you can’t 
go without food for five days, stop bragging about being a 
Sufi.” So that’s not aristocratic. It’s not common, either. 
What are you asking about this poem? 


INTERVIEWER 
Well, I think the ghazals you’ve mentioned assume a lot 
of learning. 


BLY 
That’s true, they do. We need more poems like that. 
What’s the use of having a rich literary and cultural past, 
and then ignoring it? 


INTERVIEWER 
So the ghazal is not free verse. 


BLY 

Not at all! I’ve mentioned that the ghazal often makes a 
leap to a new subject matter with each new stanza; that is 
itself a form of wildness. The ghazal has massive forms of 
discipline, however, as if to balance that wildness. For exam- 
ple, there is the radif element. The first two lines announce 
a radif word such as wight or a word meaning “enough for 
us.” Every couplet in the poem will end with that same word. 
The interesting thing is that whenever #zg%ż arrives, it is as 
if a whole world comes with that word. In this way, it’s a 
little different than rhyme. Hafiz has a poem in which the 
repeating Persian word can be translated as “enough for us.” 
“The shadow of a tall cypress in a meadow is enough for us.” 
And then he goes on and says things like, 


You have seen the cash flow and the world’s suffering. 
If that profit and loss is not enough for you, for us it’s enough. 


And by zs he’s referring to a whole community, so that in 
a way, the community appears each time the line ends: “for 
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us it’s enough.” The reader knows that a word is going to be 
repeated, and is delighted to see that it’s slightly different in 
each of the couplets. There is some rhyming too, and of course 
meter as well, but the raaıf is the most unusual element to us. 


INTERVIEWER 
Would you recite one? 


BLY 


Some love to watch the sea bushes appearing at dawn, 
To see night fall from the goose’s wings, and to hear 
The conversations the night sea has with the dawn. 


If we can’t find Heaven, there are always bluejays. 
Now you know why I spent my twenties crying. 
Cries are required from those who wake disturbed at dawn. 


Adam was called in to name the Red-Winged 
Blackbirds, the Diamond Rattlers, and the Ring-Tailed 
Raccoons washing God in the streams at dawn. 


Centuries later, the Mesopotamian gods, 
All curls and ears, showed up; behind them the Generals 
With their blue-coated sons who will die at dawn. 


Those grasshopper-eating hermits were so good 
To stay all day in the cave; but it is also sweet 
To see the fenceposts gradually appear at dawn. 


People in love with the setting stars are right 
To adore the baby who smells of the stable, but we know 
That even the setting stars will disappear at dawn. 


The writer jumps on a new horse with each stanza, one 
could say. But then the rider gets off the horse at the end of 
every stanza and takes the readet’s hand. It makes for a 
wildness that still has care for the reader, almost courtesy. 


INTERVIEWER 
You decided to change the usual two-line Persian stanza 
to a three-line stanza. Why did you do that? 
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BLY 

The line that poets use most often in both Persian and 
Arabic tends to be sixteen or eighteen syllables. So if you 
have two eighteen-syllable lines, you really have thirty-six 
syllables. By contrast, the typical line in English, in the son- 
nets, for example, is ten syllables. A line in English becomes 
unwieldy if it’s extended into eighteen syllables. By adopting 
three eleven- or twelve-syllable lines, you end up with about 
thirty-six syllables. I think the Islamic writers felt that thirty- 
six syllables is a useful and complete unit of expressiveness. 
That’s why I went to three lines. 


INTERVIEWER 
The poem suggests that wildness can stay with us as we get 
older. Perhaps the ghazal’s particular merging of wildness 
and form is more appropriate to a seventy year old than to 
a twenty year old. 


BLY 
It’s good of you to say that. 


XI. CODA 


INTERVIEWER 
Did you ever think of going into a university? 


BLY 

My idea of a poet was formed in 1950! I wanted to be 
independent of universities, as William Carlos Williams was, 
or Wallace Stevens or Eliot. Part of my reluctance was probably 
arrogance. But I do write best when I have a lot of time alone. 
I still say to my wife sometimes, “You know, I really should 
have joined a university. Then I could have one of those little 
white houses in some New England town, and there would 
be a sun porch and a salary; and when I got to school there 
would be these happy faces longing to see me!” 

“Ah,” she says, “You would have gotten fired anyway 
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because you never keep your mouth shut!” That’s probably 
true. Maybe I’m happier outside the university than I would 
be inside. 


INTERVIEWER 
You’ve done some teaching lately for Galway Kinnell at 
NYU, and for the Bennington writing program. 


BLY 

Yes, I taught “The Craft of Poetry” for Galway’s program 
one year. I’d see the writing students from six to eight on a 
Monday. I'd talk about the Seven Holy Vowels or read Stevens 
or Marvell to them and go out high as a kite at eight. I 
do like also the non-residential writing programs like Liam 
Rector’s at Bennington. The writers, often parents or working 
people, exchange letters with their teachers regularly and then 
come in to Bennington for a few days twice a year. Don Hall 
and I are “poets in residence,” so we can do whatever we 
like. Don and I can spend some time together, meet younger 
writers and hear some lectures. 


INTERVIEWER 
You and Don Hall have been friends for years? 


BLY 

Donald Hall and I have been sending poems back and 
forth twice a week for forty years. At one time, we had a 
forty-eight-hour rule: the other had to answer within forty- 
eight hours. My generation did a lot with letters. Galway 
Kinnell and Louis Simpson and Don and I and James Wright 
would often send five- and six-page typed letters commenting 
on and arguing with each others’ poems. I’m amazed we had 
the time for that. Tranströmer and I exchanged hundreds of 
letters. The gist of it is that no one writes alone: one needs 
a community. 


—Francis Quinn 
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Occasional Poetry and 
Poetry on Occasions 


Robert Pinsky 


What does it mean that so many distinguished and gifted 
poets responded to the somewhat goofy games and assign- 
ments suggested by The Paris Review for this issue? Not 
just willingly, but with spirit, they have composed poems to 
strange titles like “An Empty Surfboard on a Flat Sea” and 
“Lavatory in a Cathedral,” written commentaries on work- 
sheets—written, in other words, to suit the occasion. 

Occasions have elicited poems throughout history: corona- 
tions, birthdays, weddings, victories, executions, seductions 
(successful and unsuccessful), births and deaths have their 
genres and great examples. Poems responding to specific cir- 
cumstances have ranged from the agonized majesty of Yeats’s 
“Easter 1916” to the humblest good-humored verses produced 
for benign laughs at the office retirement party or a family 
anniversaty. Donne wrote “The Anniversaries” on assignment, 
and Marvell’s “Upon Appleton House” is the most gloriously 
entertaining in-group, after-dinner speech in the language. 

Does this play of talent in response to occasions and assign- 
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ments tell us anything about the art of poetry? Many poets 
have been unwilling or unable to write on assignment, or in 
response to circumstance, but even their work has been used 
after the fact—quoted in speeches, inscribed in stone, read 
at the graveside or after the victory. (Anyone who writes 
or studies poetry can remember being asked for something 
suitable to be recited at a wedding or a funeral.) 

Occasional poetry is a reminder that poetry is related to 
speech a little bit in the way dance is related to walking: it 
is more playful, as well as more serious. Poetry’s medium is not 
merely as light as air, it zs air: vital and deep as ordinary breath. 

The title of Poet Laureate, always dangerously inviting to 
comedy and satire, more than a little absurd, may be linked 
to the idea of the occasion: just as there is for some reason no 
Photographer Laureate or Novelist Laureate or Choreographer, 
we do not speak of occasional photographs (unless they are called 
“snapshots” ?) or occasional novels or occasional dances. 

There is no occasional acting or dancing because perfor- 
mance is z¢se/f an occasion. But a poem creates or calls for an 
occasion: the re-creation of its words in the reader’s voice. 
The poem makes the occasion of its reading, its invited taking- 
place in the reader’s actual or imagined breath. This creation 
of occasion can be described as both playful and formal. 

A poem is something that happens. It is not words or 
characters on a page, and it is not a performance by the artist: 
the artist makes the means or occasion for the poem to happen 
in the reader, an action spirited into being. This process from 
maker to work to recipient, a process so ancient that it seems 
natural, is itself a human creation, like any other social form. 


The formality of the laureate title seems related to the 
expectation that poetry sometimes fulfills a social role—on 
formal or informal occasions. This demand is part of the 
silliness that haunts the idea of the official post. Vulnerable 
to mockery, associated sometimes with a bloated mediocrity, 
the title “Poet Laureate” has the ambiguous quality of formal 
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wear: the white tie, the sequined formal dress, can evoke 
Captain Spaulding teasing Margaret Dumont. 

A more comfortable, pleasurable sense of occastona/ points 
toward whatever quotidian thing pops up. I have had the 
unusual experience of reading poems on television (on “The 
NewsHour With Jim Lehrer”) in response to daily events, 
finding a wide range of poetry can be treated as occasional, 
or quoted on occasions. When the little robot was prowling 
on the surface of Mars, I read on camera Edmund Spenset’s 
lines, from the Proem to Book Two of The Faerie Queene, 
about exploration: 


Who ever heard of th’ Indian Peru? 

Or who in venturous vessell measured 
The Amazons huge river now found trew? 
Or fruitfullest Virginia who did ever vew? 


Yet all these were when no man did them know, 
Yet have from wisest ages hidden beene; 
And later times thinges more unknowne shall show. 


And: 


Why then should witlesse man so much misweene, 

That nothing is, but that which he hath seene? 

What if within the moones fayre shining sphaere? 

What if in every other starre unseene, 

Of other worldes he happily should heare? 

He wonder would much more; yet such to some appeare. 


When the stock market stumbled a little, Jim Lehrer an- 
nounced, “And now, some stock market poetry,” and I got 
to read Frost’s virtuoso “Provide, Provide!” with its intricate 
nastiness. The poem’s first half actually contains the words 
stock exchange: 


PROVIDE, PROVIDE! 


The witch that came (the withered hag) 
To wash the steps with pail and rag, 
Was once the beauty Abishag, 
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The picture pride of Hollywood. 
Too many fall from great and good 
For you to doubt the likelihood. 


Die early and avoid the fate. 
Or if predestined to die late, 
Make up your mind to die in state. 


Make the whole stock exchange your own! 
If need be occupy a throne, 
Where nobody can call you crone. 


These brilliant stanzas lend themselves well to being quoted 
for an occasion because their very manner suggests social life— 
the mock-moralizing, the familiarity, the comic imperatives, 
the show-off rhyming, all are like an amazingly heightened 
and improved version of serious kidding. The poem evokes 
social life, and perhaps public life, in its form and manner. 
More specifically, it evokes the improvised wit of a brilliant 
talker responding to an occasion. He even, in the third line 
below, borrows the language of advertising. And there’s a 
flourish like that of great journalism, only somehow loftier, 
in the sly balance of “dignified” and “boughten” at the very 
end—with a hint of bad grammar, a hint of formality, a hint 
of bumpkin, this flamboyantly crafty work gives the sense of 
being made up as it goes along: 


Some have relied on what they knew; 
Others on being simply true. 
What worked for them might work for you. 


No memory of having starred 
Atones for later disregard 
Or keeps the end from being hard. 


Better to go down dignified 
With boughten friendship at your side 
Than none at all. Provide, provide! 


This is not an occasional poem, but a marvelous lyric. And 
the Spenser lines are a fragment of a large narrative, a great, 
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rich chocolate mousse of a work. But there is something satis- 
fying about meeting an event in the news with an event 
of poetry. 


I suppose that some would argue that by applying these 
poems and others to occasions, and by excerpting the passage 
of Spenser, I have performed televised desecration. But there 
is something in poetry itself, some quality in its medium of 
breath and words, that makes us think of the poem as fluidly 
and directly applicab/e: an element poetry offers that we reach 
for as we reach for something made of cloth when the evening 
turns chilly. If both Grace Schulman and Seamus Heaney 
direct their skills happily to empty surfboards on flat seas, 
ready to turn the arbitrary into the significant—then perhaps 
there is something in the art they have mastered that relishes 
such challenges, as Ben Jonson and Dryden relished the chal- 
lenge of milestones in the life of royalty and nobility. 

It is part of our country’s nature that here the Laureate 
does no equivalent thing. The Consultant in Poetry to the 
Library of Congress—the older part of the title—serves the 
representatives of the people, not any family, nor any courtlike 
association of governors. 

But a few times I have written poems in response to assign- 
ments or requests. For example, I wrote a poem for ceremonies 
at the State Department commemorating the people killed 
and wounded in American embassies at Nairobi and Dar 
es Salaam, on the first anniversary of the bombings. The 
millennium Council commissioned a poem for the turn of 
the century. For a larger collaborative work in film, music 
and words, put together for New Year’s Eve 2000, I wrote a 
poem included in the section on flight and technology. (Rita 
Dove read one about the civil tights movement.) 

Reading the poem commemorating the embassy bombing 
at an occasion attended by victims, survivors and their fami- 
lies, mostly African, was sobering, even frightening: an almost 
panicky sense, comparing my own words to what those lis- 
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tening might want, or judge fitting. A challenge that was 
demanding in a much different way came from the Dean of 
the Tufts University School of Medicine. He asked if I would 
recite something for that school’s commencement exercises, 
where one of my daughters would be among the new Doctors 
of Veterinary Medicine. 

Here is the poem I came up with, a meditation on two 
words, illustrated by a true story: 


Generosity and Intelligence 


Abundance of generation, a yielding more. 

And A picking-out of insight from afar. 

For instance, Babe the cat: old, fat, demure, 
Fond of routine arrangements: her dry food Aere, 


Wet food and water sere. The basement door, 
For access to her litter box, always ajar. 


Intelligence distinguishes, in her, 
The sound of not just one, but another car 


As well, among so many. But the blur 
Of difference is a gulf or barrier 


Between the species that intelligence’s fire 
Can’t leap unaided—Generosity’s frontier: 


As when the real estate agent, unaware, 
Clicked shut that basement door and left. Nowhere 


For Babe to move her bowels, and no one there 
To work the door she scratched at. No one to hear. 


Mewling, upset, uncomfortable, unsure, 
She paced the Persian carpet, passed the armoire 


And closets with their inviting atmosphere 
Of cloth and leather. She quested everywhere, 


All through the house in her confusion, before 
Generosity and Intelligence made clear 


The place to drop her pellets: the bathtub floor 
Of the spare upstairs bathroom, eerily near 
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Means of disposal and clean-up—that austere 
Room of cold tile, where she least would interfere 


With the dark customs of us other ones who share 
Her dwelling, our needs that she did not ignore. 


I do not offer these lines as a late entry for The Parts Review’s 
title “Lavatory in a Cathedral.” But as for my colleagues who 
responded to that title or the other oddball suggestions, I 
found something liberating in the notion of specifications to 
fill: the silence or blank page is less dauntingly silent, less 
blank, if it contains even a particle of expectation. 

Expectation is created artificially, in a way, by rhythm and 
thyme. The rhythmical crooning or rocking of the miserable 
ot abandoned child is described by psychologists as self-stimu- 
lation: the cadence creates a king of homemade Other. Occa- 
sional poems may recognize or manifest something like this 
principle: they tend to be formal. The word occasion has its 
root in the Latin word for falling: the assignment or situation 
falls to a certain person, or across someone’s path. A certain 
sound falls to a certain meaning, and from the chance associa- 
tion of grunt and idea, art can be made. Whatever made me 
want to make the lines of my poem end with the sound of 
r is like what makes us want to respond to what happens to 
happen: to make something out of what was arbitrary. 

The occasion, the challenge of a reality that falls into one’s 
path, offers something like collaboration—between the exter- 
nal world and the self, between language and intention—in 
the hoped-for event of a poem. 
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POMEWORK: 
AN EXERCISE IN OCCASIONAL POETRY 


Earlier this year a letter was sent to a number of the poets 
who have contributed to this magazine. It said in part, “We 
thought it would be an interesting exercise (perhaps a welcome 
relief from serious work) to see what esteemed and established 
poets would come up with given a specific title from which 
to work—very much the same sort of task that poet laureates 
have had to perform... any form of verse ts urged—no rules.” 

The editors picked eight titles, drawn from films, classic 
poems and flights of imagination: 


Jaws 

The English Are so Nice! 

How! 

An Empty Surfboard on a Flat Sea 

Dr.Strangelove 

Lines to Seduce a Stranger an Hour Before the Ship Sails 
Upon Julia’s Breasts 

A Lavatory in a Cathedral 


Predictably enough, a few poets sent back return postcards 
voicing dismay (“frivolous”), others with regret they couldn't 
comply (“delicious idea but I'm overwhelmed”). David Wag- 
oner wrote that his first reaction was “I don’t want to do 
anything like that. And the next day, I wrote the poem.” 
Charles Wright got carried away, wrote two, but upon working 
on the third (Upon Julia’s Breasts) wrote that “when the first 
line, ‘Whose tits these are I think I know’ came tumbling 
out of my mouth, I reached for the envelope to enclose the 
two I had already written, deciding judiciously to rest upon 
my laurels.” Seamus Heaney made us feel as if we had actually 
offered a service: “It so happened,” he wrote, “that something 
floating to the surface found its proper title.” We couldn't 
feel more honored! Perhaps the most enthusiastic entry turned 
out to be Albert Goldbarth’s in which he combined all the 
titles in one poem. It concludes the pack... 
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of cloud dispute 

the sky of late afternoon, 

the going sun suspended 

before it drops behind the horizon 

and leaves darkness to debate 

whether these predatory shapes 

are there still hanging in the black air 
as the cold bright stars of Sagittarius 
climb glittering and disclose 

the prospect of their voyages, an invitation 
to a freshly minted moon 

to edge its way 

towards the galaxy 

until it stands mid-sky to show 

the place where that unmappable murk 
hung below and now not one 

of those drifting saurians remains 
beneath the high clear chart 

stretched between earth and zenith. 


—Charles Tomlinson 


Bone-ivory thins out to sparkling gauze 
as the helices spell out their last revisions, 
cascades of microscopic cellular flaws. 


Dark quadrants in the X ray of my jaws 
mark the retreating toothbed, new excisions, 
the ivory thinned out to sparkling gauze. 


And the synovial sea that bathed my knee withdraws, 
leaving bone nubs to clickings and collisions, 
cascades of calcium, microscopic flaws. 
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What’s worse, this age of winters and failed thaws 
that should clear my nights for rare auroral visions, 
instead blows through my sleep like cradle-gauze 


filled with teething rings, plastic tub-baths, straws 
that wove about my yeats of small decisions 
a screen against tide of cellular flaws. 


Why should the ova and the menses pause 
for this salt text of lapses and elisions, 
bone-ivory thinning out to sparkling gauze, 
cascades of tiny intracellular flaws. 


—Anne Winters 


JAWS I 


Jacqueline— 
Alas— 

Was 
Swallowed ... 


JAWS II 


(Jacqueline 
Always 

Was 
Sumptuous.) 


— Jacqueline Osherow 


Having no jaws might be considered 

by some to be a handicap, but the scarlet 
haw, the cherry and the dogwood trees, 
though certainly jawless, yet conduct 
themselves with grace and an amazingly 
flamboyant intensity of berry and bloom. 
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And male green midges, despite 

lacking jaws, on summer evenings 
perform complex aerial dances in swarms 
to which females (passionately desired, 
though jawless also) are attracted, seized 
and gripped in mid-air consummations, 
kissless consummations, I suppose. 


Possessing only moving mouthpatts, 
the caddis-fly larvae nevertheless 

can creep quite freely over rocks 

in rushing river water and spin 

silken nets to capture and consume 
microscopic creatures having themselves 
microscopically missing jaws. 


The ogre-faced spider has no chin 
and only pitifully diminished jaws 
that hold, however, hollow fangs 
through which excellent venom 
travels to paralyze the punctured 
bodies of boiflies, wasps and other 
hapless prey, thus greatly facilitating 
storage and ease in feasting 

for the ogre-faced spider. 


Although having no jaws renders 
singing awkward, jawless hagfishes 
proceed in their ancient sea life 

without despair over this musical 
deprivation, sucking up dead animal 
matter to which neither jaws nor singing 
will ever be of any concern. 


Clams, mussels and cockles could 
be said to be composed largely 
of one set of jaws, for they can open 
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and close their hinged, calcareous 
shell coverings like jaws to admit 
food. But this interpretation 

is advanced only by scholars, madmen 
and dreamers who are obsessed 

with jaws, finding them in every 
phenomenon of earth, sky and sea. 


Jaws, as we have noted, are not 

entirely necessary to the good life. 
Jawlessness even imposes a kind 

of silence we might envy, encouraging, 
as it must, contemplation of the inner 
state—the cherry the spiritual dimensions 
of its single bronze seed, for example, 
the hagfishes the virtues of their primitive 
spine, the clams the miracle of their 
visceral mass, the ogre-faced spider 

the First Cause of venom—wherein 

such contemplation lies a sublimity 

of pleasure far beyond the reach 

of any jaws or teeth. 


—Pattiann Rogers 
Because they live on blood alone, vampires 
are the most specialized of the Phyllostomidae, 


possessing a nasal thermoreceptor, anticlotting 
saliva, a tongue that transfers blood to the mouth, 


and kidneys that quickly offload plasma after meals. 
Early vampires, drawn to the heat of infestations, 


fed on eggs of sctewworms and muscid flies 
that nested in the wounds of large animals. Bats 
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thus gained incidental access to blood and underwent 
a dietary change marked by adaptations for more 


efficient feeding: canines that clipped, blade-thin 
incisors, teeth that punctured neatly. Sanguinivory 


in bats probably arrived coincident with the rise of 
unique, Neotropical New World Miocene mammals 


that later vanished. For vampires, the subsequent 
appearance of domestic stock may have been crucial, 


with humans likely intermediates in the transition. 


—Siri von Reis 


Some of our parts 

are more amenable to 

the mechanical arts 

than others; those that 
articulate, in particular: 

the less gluey, the 

more angular, the levers 

and pliers more than 

the catch basins of juices 

or cloud-shaped organs 

with vaguer and possibly 

higher uses. Yes it is our 
mantis parts that extrapolate 
best as machinery—our overlaps 
with the chitinous or exoskeletal, 
the plates and shafts new metals 
can mimic—rather than 

the murky goings-on between 
soft common-walled alembics. 
And perhaps of all among the 
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class of claspers and clampers-down, 
(common names given to the Will) 
chiefest reigns the jaw 

implacable as a nutcracker 

and too close to the brain. 


—Kay Ryan 


Filled to tts vaulted roof with flower petals, 

it did seem less an aperture for the Lord 

and more something of our making, 

we who were counted, who had known countless 

occasions we might have otherwise been swallowed by. 

Being so drawn to what lay across the surfaces, 

when we approached we felt ourselves 

lit by beauty as wetness is so often lit. We know 

what followed as the seed of all belief, and perfected as 
we were 

by shared experience, what else was there to do but see the sea 

of Anemones and Trout Lilies at our feet, with 

Sea Lavender, Sea Rockets and Virgin’s Bower everywhere 

to pick, and prop the hinge of our undoing. 


—Kathleen Peirce 


Six queens on speed, a high-hatty defrocked priest, 
Trainspotters in suede, ex-astronauts, artistes 
(—Oh sorry, contest winners), eco-sprites, 

A boxwallah languidly dissing human rights, 

A Page Six mouthpiece, boutonniered old geese, 
A tapster moll touting her new telease, 

Saddle-sore hidalgos in Hilfiger tank tops, 

A talk show host and two pumped-up barhops.. . 
It was opening night. The post-performance art 
Party on the media mogul’s yacht, the Descartes, 
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Has kept the marina hopping til nearly dawn, 

So the stars can watch the sun come up. “Like, yawn!” 
“More urchin roe?” “When can our people meet?” 
“Techno sucks, man.” “But 72y wasabi’s too sweet.” 
The wit and wisdom of the wee unsteady hours 

Is mother’s malt to the studio’s Higher Powers. 
They’re all leaning on a starboard rail to sneer 

At the sun, rising flush as a racketeer. 

Had they lived, the brilliance wanted to blind them, 
But something else is opening behind them. 


—J.D. McClatchy 
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THE ENGLISH ARE SO NICE! 


They like their poetry bumpty-bump, 
They like their tea just so, 

They like their fucking rump to rump, 
They like their horses slow. 


They like their speech events rotund, 
They like their women thin, 

They like to drink till they are stunned, 
They like to parse a sin. 


They like to think the Yank’s a knob. 
They like to see him wither, 

They like to give his hand a job, 
They like to lead him thither. 


They like to wank and woof and toss, 
They like to get it off, 

They like to show you who is boss, 
They like at us to scoff. 


They like their champers and their gin, 
They like their history, 

They like to think begat’s begin, 

They like their sophistry. 


The English ate so nice, is one, 
Anothetr’s clear to see, 

Mother, father, sister, son, 
And him and her and me. 


—Charles Wright 
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“I, too, was liege / To rainbows currying” pulsant bones: 
So Elizabeth had two hundred Catholics burned 
(Bloody Mary had loved the smoke of Protestant bones). 


—Agha Shahid Ali 


The English are so very nice 

except of course when they are not. 
They'll ply you with a lovely pot 

of tea and scones, but then in a trice 
kebab you with their rapier wit 

and treat you like a piece of shit. 
One minute it’s a paradise 

of tweedy charm, the next a wet 

and caste-benighted oubliette. 

But the English are so very nice! 


—Ben Downing 
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Startled at first, you think something 
Is being killed. Some poor maimed creature 
Needs help in the night, and all this yelping 
Is a last stab before it forgets how 
To make any noise at all. You hear it 
And you want to run out the door into the darkness 
With a flashlight and give first aid 
Or the comfort of quick burial, 
But before you’re out of bed, almost before 
You're out of your easy sleep, the coyote raises 
The level of its discourse, the acute angle 
Of its muzzle and lower jaw and pours forth 
The beginning of a deeply annoying solo 
Of distress, immediately answered 
And given a skewed dimension by another 
From farther out in the prairie, the third and fourth 
Voices flatly and sharply fugal, singing 
We thought we were going to die today 
But didn't. And listen: we won't. This is exactly 
How it sounds to die 
But we don’t. So isn’t it wonderful 
To make any kind of music? We're promising 
The best voices and minds of our generation 
Will thrive and make their marks, then howl for the next. 


—David Wagoner 


How’ll I learn my lines if there isn’t any script? 

How’ll I find my shoes if I can’t find my glasses? 

How’ ll I get to a hundred if I can’t get past eleven? 
How ’ll I get to first base if you don’t open the ballpark? 


How’ll I get to Paris unless I review the situation? 
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How’ll I keep the wolf from the car? 

How’ll I starve the fever if I’ve got to feed the cold? 
How’! I burst Joy’s grape? 

How’ll we make our sun stand still? 

How’ll we stop without a farmhouse neat? 

Who’ll play with the mice when the cat’s away? 

Who'll put out the light, and then put out the light? 
What’ ll I do with just a photograph to tell my troubles to? 
What’ ll I do? 


How’ll I pass through the universities with radiant cool 
eyes hallucinating Arkansas and Blake-light tragedy among 
the scholars of war? 


How’ll I eat shit without having visions? 
How’ ll I find the party? 

How’ll I get home? 

How’ | we end the war in Spain? 


How’ll I get to heaven? 


—Lloyd Schwartz 


KARMIC CHUTZPA 


Thousands of readers, “‘How!l’ changed my life in Libertyville 
Winois” 
“I saw him read Montclair State Teachers College decided be a 
poet—” 
Allen Ginsberg, “Fame & Death” 


Thermal mounting on thermal and voice 
on voice on glorifying voice on wings 
of quotes uplifting breath after last breath 
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—death-bound to his bed in New York, 
a poet daydreams billowing puffscapes, 
crag and dome and tower and crown: 
the testimonial-swollen thunderhead 
of mourners’ throats celebrating now 
the swerves he caused, the turns, the turnings- 
on-to, the churning . . . making light as if 
gravity didn’t darken in these 

. . and bursts in broken flashes and 
ruptured vortices and raindrops . . . 


—and, swept off its orchis petal perch 
in Ulan Bator, a butterfly 

like a bright idea, 

helplessly cartwheeling out of the sky, 
has struck the poet Toghun dead. 


—Irving Feldman 


PERIODONTAL ABSCESS 


When “hyperemia and infiltration of leukocytes 
is marked” 
and the submaxillary gland (the one along 


the jawbone) swells hard 
and the pain fills tight, 
it’s off to the dentist (your own out of town) 


if one can be found 
not off on Friday or not away on a beep signal 
ot “not seeing patients this afternoon 


because of all the paperwork to catch up on” 
for a little curettage, the bright, shiny 
instruments blundering in down 
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along the roots to 
“stir things up” 
so the pus can drain 


(a slow transport by blood ooze) 
this followed by a two-minute 
Merthiolate soak-pack of cotton pellets: 


feels better already: 
go home and every four or five hours 
tinse, holding the water over the tooth, 


with saline 
solution (1 tablespoon of salt to 
8 oz of water) as hot as you can bear it: 


until you’ve used all the water up: 
this old-fashioned stuff beats antibiotics 


if it works, but doesn’t if it doesn’t. 


—A.R. Ammons 
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AN EMPTY SURFBOARD 
ON A FLAT SEA 


will always gleam in sunlight. There it is, 
paint chipped off, still afloat. Now I recall 
that day when harsh winds blew into a gale 
and lashed a man who climbed a slab like this, 


lay prone on green wood, rose up on one knee, 
arms flailing, stood and walked high waves to shore. 
On land, he stroked his wetsuit, slicked back hair, 
kissed the plank for luck, then turned to sea. 


As the surfer hauled it, he and the board 

were one, a tall cross for a gravestone marker. 

I shouted, “Stop!” as though he were no stranger. 
He vanished and raced back. I shook in fear 


for us who risk the breaker’s ride and fall 
or skid to firm sand and survive the gale. 


—Grace Schulman 


You can hardly call him a flat-earther since the roundness of it 

wasn’t yet in question. This was back in the wonder days 
when a 

map was a new invention and a man with his mind on 
stars could 

end up ina well. The earth, he said, floated on the air as a leaf 

floats on the water. 


The next time you begin your descent towards Shannon 
and see 
the island steady as she goes, the next time you look from your 
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balcony across an olive plain or drive on some estuary bridge 
beneath the air-socks, spare a thought for Aneximenes and his 
floating world. 


—Seamus Heaney 


Dewey Weber or Hobie, it doesn’t sing to me, this Malibu 
imagety. 

All cocoa buttery, I knew such things, sunburned in bikini 
strings. 

I knew for empty. And empty is bored on an ocean of possibil- 
ity, see? 

So bingo, no bitchin’ allegory from me as Sandra Dee. No 
beach 

blanket simile. Nothing Gidget cute in a wetsuit. Just this 
surfer girl’s 

testimony, who in reality lived the movie (while never feel- 
in’ groovy), 

Still they can depress me, sand-castle success and Funicello 
fantasy. 

So old Paris Review, let me hang ten with you and type 
what’s true. 

Pll be the muse’s slave before I ever catch another wave or 
submit a poem 

this depraved. Now go zinc your nose, curl your toes and 
publish prose. 


—Susan Kinsolving 


i. 


Today’s lecture on absence: 

take the ocean and its glass eye. 
The way waves travel, it’s a miracle 
they ever arrive—always late, 
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berating each other until 
the front-runner dissipates. 


Take the human and its water eye, 

marrying the sea’s interruptions 

into a level surface that dares the peripheral: 
find something else besides me. 

The visionary fan flares, inclusive. 

There is nothing else besides you. 


ii. 


I will call that wave: mine. 

The pleasures of ownership cannot be measured, 
though one can paddle out, skim 

each saline swell, size up the height 

from peak to trough, how long 

for the swash to double over, 

waiting at the break line— 


and as you ride in, finding 

the shoulder, the face, the wave 
unfolds, forgiving, 

even though someone once told you 

he didn’t know what forgiveness meant. 


iii. 

Today’s lecture on presence: 

there is no such thing as a flat sea. 

Meet loss’s spouse, belonging. 
—Patty Seyburn 


Reminds me once again that good swimmers drown 
& that the will is vexed so easily. 
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I paddled beyond the surf, the ripping sea, 
The magnesium horizon far withdrawn, 


&, napping, saw three dark fish drop like something thrown 
thus in dream three coins falling through the sea 
(I said the will is vexed so easily. 
The ripping sea becalmed. Good swimmers drown.) 


& I dropped below that spar of glass, the light withdrawn 
Through that bubbled dome & could barely see— 
Swimming upward yet I fell—the emerald sea 
& a statling-cloud of brit unfolding on its run, 


Which reminded me that good swimmers drown 
& that, like the alchemist of John Aubrey 
Who met she spirits coming up the stairs like bees, 
The will is vexed so easily. 


—Kevin Cantwell 


I used to live in Laguna Beach, 
In California, don’t you know; 
I'd watch the pelicans, each by each, 
Flat-hat the whitecaps, cold as snow. 


Surf’s up, surf’s down, surf’s still as stealth, 
The boys came down to the sea at dawn— 
Surf boards and wet suits bright as delft, 
They'd hit the water and get it on. 


Anita Street was my address, 

Ten steps and a jump from ocean’s edge; 

I’d see them armada out and bless 

What gods there were who’d booked my pledge 
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That they could hair me, bolt and all, 
Before I’d hang a ten or one, 

Before I’d join maudits in thrall 

And to rig-tied riptide run. 


And even when I saw the board, 
Empty on the empty sea, 

Flat as a waffle, flat as a Ford 
Under a bad soprano’s C, 


I prayed the x-tide would grab its thong, 
Its ankle noose and pull it back, 

And keep it off-shore half as long 

As Coleridge kept his ship intact. 


But on it came, inexorably, 

On wave pumped up, on wave gone slack, 
Until it stalled, and I could see 

It had my name across its back 


In golden script and golden flake. 
But I was nowhere to be seen 
Upon it, or upon its wake, 

Along the beach or in the dream 


I told myself this surely was 

Or would become, unless that board, 

So lateral, so numinous, 

Toute de sutte withdrew its gilt untoward 


Beyond the clamor of the ocean, 
And flatten as it went the wake 
Of waves and other sundry motion, 
And calm the waters like a lake, 


And ease the letters of my name 
Under the wing-tipped water’s lid, 
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And let my one ride others blame 
A non-occurrence on The Kid, 


Mirabile dictu, who’s appeared 

Out of the sunshine’s back-slant lean 

sans board, sans suit, sans gloves, sans beard, 
Deus dropped down in his machine, 


Who paddled westward on it now 
Toward Catalina’s northmost bend, 
The sea flecks golden at its prow, 
The sunlight golden on The End. 


—Charles Wright 
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Dr. STRANGELOVE 


STRANGE LOVE 


It was night that made him strange, 

not his gold spectacles or the strained 

lay of his skin. Always I say love 

before it’s strange enough, or strange 

at all, but this time, Doctor, I love 

our silence, the pale gray stain 

his eyes leave in my dreams, the strange 
burning of his fingers, strangling 

in his long kissing, and the straggle 

hope burns, a borealis to strafe 

my retinas in the dark. A goat strays 
through my dreams, Doctor, a crazy dove, 
and from Pontormo, a woman struck 
blind, her arms raised against the stranger. 


—Honor Moore 


Does ¢hzs hurt? Yes. 
Does it hurt now? Yes, yes. 
No stains, no strings 


that catch, words that parch. No stirrup 
slicking in the pivot, Doctor, 
no blue-lit whisper 


in the vascular canal. 
Just circumference 
cinched to the center, 


of concavity, of rupture, 
of torsion, of arc and aim, 
fixing the limbs to the digits, 
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stitch stitch. 
Name it ashcan, night-welt, 
blister—along, above. 


Call it sear-in-the-skull, 
heap, hovel. 
Philtre; love. 


—Karen Volkman 


THE ENGINEER FORMERLY KNOWN AS STRANGELOVE 


Mein Führer, they called me Doctor Strangelove 

in the 1960s. This now they’d dare not do. 

Right and Left then thought in Perverts, like you 
but now it’s Doctor Preference, Doctor Paralimbic— 


I’ve also left the White race. The ac- 

cident of pallor became not worth the flak. 

I won’t join another. Race is decadent. 

Many will hope that this pains you, mein Führer. 


In my third sunrise century, Germany 
has reconquered Europe on her knees; 
this is one of few non-virtual realities 
but the flag of the West’s now a gourmet tablecloth. 


The Cold War is a Dämmerung of dead Götter 
but I am still in cutting-edge high tech 

in a think-tank up to my neck 

I rotate, projecting scenarios. 


In one, nearly every birth’s a clone 

of Elvis, of Guevara, of Marilyn 

and hosts more. Few new people get born 
then nostalgia for nostalgia collapses. 
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Of your copies, one’s a Trappist, to atone; 

the other went through school and never heard of you. 
Creased off-register people, fading as they relax? 
Those are traveling on the cheap, by 3-D fax. 


Marxists will resurge by bringing sexual equality. 
Every wallflower will be subject to compulsory 
love from the beautiful; deprivation makes Tory. 
Evolution likewise, that condones and requires 


extinctions will trip the moral wires 

of Green thought and become a fascist outlaw. 
Darwin will be re-read in tooth and claw. 

In another projection, most of life is Virtual. 


War is in space, in the trenches, in chain armor: 

for peace, just doff the Stahlhelm. But some maniac 
will purloin a real nuke for his psychodrama— 

It’s said you would have done the like, mein Führer. 


In that model, too, the screen replaces school 

and language (alas, English) regains the flavorful 

and becomes again inventive, once post-intellectual. 
Media story-selection and, in the end, all commentary 


will be outlawed as censorship. Like fashion 

they will be aspects of the crime Assault. 

Direct filming of our underlit dreams will replace them 
and poverty, though never called a fault, 


will be stamped out by the United World Mafia, 
generals and tycoons getting excised like tumors 

if they try to impede the conversion to consumers 
of all their millionfold peons and garbage sorters. 
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To forestall migration, all places will be Where the Action is. 
People will wear their showers, or dress in light and shade. 
Every illness short of duplicity will be cured— 

here the Doctor wallowed, and his speech became obscured. 


—Les Murray 
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LINES TO SEDUCE A STRANGER AN 
Hour BEFORE THE SHIP SAILS 


Bilbao, February 14, 2000 


A stranger— Is it a total stranger? 
And what kind of ship? 

It’s too late for it to be an “angel”: 
we've changed our chip. 


But the “stranger” — If this were an airplane 
and if—zepa!/—I’d kept 

my desire to “seduce,” acute old angle 
inclined to accept, 


I'd hereby erase every sign of longing, sadness, anger, 

love in the eyes, leaving intact our lips. 

If the boat were ¢#sasontzia, a seagoing one, and the only ship 
in z#sasoa—the sea—the waves 


to the port onomatopoeically making breakers around it 
in their selfsame ztsasoa way, 

I might be inclined to—or if, as in the movie, a last train 
were leaving a station—to just do it. 


If the vessel were merely a museum, it could be arranged, 
I suppose, to lose my grip. 

But it isn’t a stranger at all, for all it’s saying 

“Zuk nirekiko sentitzen 


duzuna—adibidez”—just what a total stranger might say, 
or no? I didn’t get what it meant 

at first, while wanting to know. Zuk sentitzen duzuna, 
“what you feel,” did (since I feel) make sense. 
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Nire—I got fast, from the one-word “with me,” mzrekin- 
eighth- 

most eatth-shaking sound at the time, of thousands. 

But—&zko? Would someone prefer a more nearly total 
stranger 

to so few clothes? “What you feel for me—for instance,” 


if “for” = -kiko. Metallical funnels, bellbuoys—what else? — 
the airport 

windsock. Perhaps I adore not taking 

in meaning fully? I can remember with bliss the first-time 
shock 

of “nirekin.” The root of this “for” won’t be mistaken. 


Who knows what a so-called ship, in an hour, might take 
me from? Nirekiko sentitzen 

duzuna—adibidez. What might even a stranger 

have done to warrant a “seduction”? 


The remainder—your sweet suffix, our longer ending—is not 
an evasion. 
Only what and how—all but who, where—get silenced: 
a ” p 
What you feel for me” was no product of merely waking 
imagination, 
isn’t “about,” in the mind, or only just vaguely different. 


How do I say, again, what someone I’ve heard has said? 
Hort dela. 

You as a stranger had said Hori da—“That’s it!” 

whenever I heard the lyric. Mine zurekiko, too: hori dela. 

Not so strange at all after all. Hort da—and not if. 


—Elizabeth Macklin 
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when you walk your feet break through and find 


a fallenness and I will save your life 
and mine we know our need 
the need to pay attention wavers 
the water to walk on where glitters 
the wash of sun on skin 
a recompense even as gathering 
damage warns 
you heeded warnings in your past 
your little life still you will 
not move but feel the light 
particular caress my hand on your back 
this best hand takes your right hand and 
we feel the day descend piece by piece 
a cumulation of catastrophe some small 
deaths out there huddled in the light 
your skin exceeds you I have touched the skin 
as if sudden terror as if 
your skin were quieter the trembling 
is of the air the elemental furor 
neither yours nor mine this final hour forms 
a skin upon itself then a body beneath 
when we walk our feet break through and find 
a fallenness and we will live this life 


—Bin Ramke 
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It seems to me everything would depend on the stranger. 


And the facts of departure: 

is it she or I who is sailing away alone; 

ot is each of us seeing someone off; 
ot—best of all—are we leaving together? 

If the latter, we'll have the entire voyage— 
preferably five days or more— 

to enjoy a full-blown affair and then part. 
If not, then a half hour in a hastily booked 
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room overlooking the harbor 

will present its own delights, 

infinitely sweetened by the pressures of time. 
As for the lines employed to effect 

the seduction (I am purposely clinical), 

no matter if she and I will be together 

a week or an hour, 

I would try, summoning all my wit, 

not to make reference to ships 

(especially the kind that pass in the night) 
of to insinuate marine metaphors of any sott. 
But urgency might overrule novelty, 

forcing me to resort to something like: 

“In your eyes I see the glittering port 

that is my (your) (their) destination— 

let us travel there without a ship.” 

And if I find I am losing her with that one, 
there is always the tried-and-true to fall back on, 
good, not just for embarkations, 

but any occasion: 

“How fortunate we are to have 

so little time for words . . .” 


—Nicholas Christopher 


All but overwhelmed by 
your sudden appearance, I 


Forgive me, it was 
only the moon, but now 


Your shadow has the quality 
of substitution I seek 
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A nameless presence 
is requested down below 


My state room lies 
in wait, my fine-tuned hour 


The ocean roils, 
and later by the bow 


Jack of hearts, jack of hearts, 
where are you leading me now? 


—Melanie Rehak 
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UPON JULIA’s BREASTS 


Who now reads Herrick? 
—Allen Tate 


Since our proscriptive age cannot abide 

the mannish gazing that’s objectified 

the female shape (both gamine-slim and more 
curvaceous in its lineaments), I swore 
correctness, chiefly to avoid the din 

one risks to laud the callipygian. 


So, turning chicken, now I praise your skin 
rubbed with fresh herbs; and hungrily begin 

to taste the parts you help me to prepate, 

so plump, for my delight; and, ravished, dare 

to broadcast that your white meat drives me wild, 
dear circummortal chef, sweet Julia Child. 


—David Yezzi 


It is bitter cold tonight at sea, 
a thousand miles from any place 
you might root your feet and feel at home. 


Oh, what I would not give to be, 
in these howling hours of wind and ice, 
upon Julia’s breasts, or even Joan’s. 


—Billy Collins 
How sweetly disappeared the silky distraction 


of her clothes, and before that the delicacy 
with which she stepped out of her shoes. 
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Can one ever unlearn what he knows? 
Upon Julia’s breasts in post-coital calm 
I stared at the great world beyond— 


all seems aglitter from where I was. 
But soon of course the slow surge of dawn 
would give way to rush hour and chores. 


It would be hard to ignore the ugliness— 
the brutal century, the cold, spireless malls. 


I had a train to catch. Julia turned to the wall. 


—Stephen Dunn 
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A LAVATORY IN A CATHEDRAL 


is well concealed. No signs; no atrows. You 
have to know where it is, and even then 
it’s easy to get delayed in the robing room 


with its coat tree and waxy candelabra 
and book to sign before the ceremony 
(what ritual, what calendar, what year?) 


and huddled travelers, some long dead. Remember 
in the green room all is simultaneous 
as to time, fugitive as to space, 


which may be why the humble 
claims of the body here go begging. Yes, 
yes, there’s a lavatory—over there, 


that way, down the corridor—no, down, 
farther and darker, scene behind the scenes, 
obscure and labyrinthine as a dream. 


Choirboys, tourists, poets scuttle past 
in their respective costumes— 
What men and gods are these? 


What mad pursuit? What struggle to escape?— 
until the urgent need to pee has vanished. 
All this is true of at least one cathedral. 


To reinvent the wheel of the rose window 
would be a supererogatory chore. 
The unacknowledged lavatory’s there, 
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a secret for each one of us to know 
and for each other of us to discover, 
no sign, no arrow, cued to memory. 


—Rachel Hadas 


Tae Hory Loo 
for F.W. Grisbie 


When, in a church or chapel’s hush, 
A distant toilet’s heard to flush, 

And in the nave, above the drone 

Of psalm or sermon, all alone, 

A child is hiding, a girl of three— 
She’s hiding in eternity. 

Already, in these sacred walls, 

The child has learned that nature calls 
As well as God, at any time, 

And any life, as any rhyme, 

Is balanced only if, in all, 

The sacred and the natural, 

Are found together, one for one, 
When prayer, oath, creed or day is done. 


—Eliza Griswold 
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“A WELCOME RELIEF FROM 
SERIOUS WORK” 


—George Plimpton 


The English are so nice! One night 

during dinner at the captain’s table, vicar 
Houndstooth-Herringbone accidentally spilled his tea 
upon Julia’s breasts, and his stuttered apologies 
outdid even her uplifted, overspilling delights 

in aity profusion. What he didn’t know, 

that J could tell . . . she “ked it. “If that 

was Aigh tea,” she opined a few hours later, 

taking a break in our stateroom bed 

from working her jaws around my upper and nether 
extremities, “where does his /ow tea get 

deposited?” She was that kind of lady. Here’s 

how it happened: I’d been loitering wishfully 

about the docks, looking for someone likely upon whom 
I could use a few of my surefire 

lines to seduce a stranger. “An hour before 

the ship sails,” she whispered, offering me a scented 
card with her stateroom number inscribed in a dainty 
lilac hand. We began by playing doctor. 

Strange love—that was her specialty: 

upside-down; all knotted up; in a chicken outfit; 
etc. And when the ship left port .. . well, 

there I was, her bed toy for the length 

of the voyage. At first it was exhilarating, 

filling the role of sex stowaway. Sometimes 

she was as spotless as a lavatory in a cathedral; 

other times, æu contraire, she was as shameless 

as a confessional in a cathouse. But the truth 

is, that a steady diet of even various pleasure 

numbs the palate. Now, a full week 

of our nautical naughtiness later, and the dual howl 
of delight is more the grunt of obligation. I believe 
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we both look forward to our liberation 

at voyage’s end. Who’d guess the vasty limits 

of this vessel, the Tztamzc, would eventually be confining? 
And yet they are. She’s waiting on the sheets, 

an empty surfboard on a flat sea. And 

TIl join her for a quick, eventless ride. But first 

I simply need to linger at the rail here, 

alone a moment, and pondering how 

what used to be a passion 

has become the merest exercise. 


—Albert Goldbarth 
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Travels with Ezra 


Dan Glover 


At graduation, a few scholarly patrons flung money at me 
from afar, and I went to Italy to chart the constellation of 
Ezra Pound’s allusions, icy and distant in his Cantos alone. 
I brought Ezra everywhere for a year, his books bundled deep 
in my backpack, like captives held behind the glass of a 
departing phaeton. I visited towns for a stanza—sometimes 
a line—treating the annotations of biographers and fellow 
travelers as chalk marks on a fence: Go here, it is very beautt- 
ful. Don’t go there, it is nearly destroyed. 

By recompense, this dead Idaho poet was directly responsi- 
ble for twenty-seven pounds of books in a single black back- 
pack: the Cantos; a balky moss-green Anglo-Saxon grammar 
with foxing on the fringes; a great lemony tome from the 
University of California, Berkeley, asserting that Pound most 
certainly meant “Hrooshia” as “Russia,” but probably spelled 
it that way for inflection; a Greek primer, cast to the time 
before the kotne, but after the Ne&uza, the deep graven basis 
of the Odyssey; four dictionaries; two plump splaying dog- 
eared Norton anthologies; a self-published treatise on Rimini, 
the stronghold of Pound’s hero Sigismundo Malatesta, now 
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a sullen beach town on the Adriatic; The Pound Era, by far 
the most inspired guide to his works and preoccupations; 
the great gifts of his friends—The Tower, Ulysses, Finnegans 
Wake, itself with a volume of glosses in tow; the Divine 
Comedy of Dante, with vulgar Florentine versos facing stern 
Scots prose rectos; La Vita Nuova in Italian; the King James 
Bible, with Jesus’ words set in red ink; and a copy of Personae 
I had once given my mother as a gift, then cadged, unread, 
from her shelves. 

And other volumes discarded, one on a ledge by the British 
Museum, another at a flophouse in Kathmandu, a third at 
the southernmost hostel in the world. And pens, and leaves 
folded into a ruddy diary, and far too little underwear, and 
a perpetually wet towel, and ruby slivers entombed in cotton 
batting, and the coinage of many cultures. 

Do the gods ordain a single poet for each poor, grasping 
soul? Did they see Ezra Pound’s cackling face in the burning 
glades of the afterlife and decide to entwine us? He died the 
yeat I was born, 1972, after what friends and biographers 
described as a decade of silence—Tempus tacendi—as Jetome 
in the desert was inspired to write in his Vulgate. (Was his 
soul twined to the Christian God’s as mine was to Ezra’s? 
Was my lack of faith a mistake, like a letter rerouted in the 
mailrooms of Christianity and delivered to Ezra’s address?) 

It is hard not to wonder about those who pursue such a 
man—whose wartime broadcasts were so inscrutable that his 
propaganda masters wondered whether he was a double agent 
speaking in code; a coprophiliac—a bather in shit, and bath- 
ing others, liberally, in it; a renowned anti-Semite; a man 
who kept a mistress at the top of a hill and a wife at the 
bottom; who gave his daughter, by the mistress, to the care 
of Tyroleans; who traveled in time; who wrote with a Chinese 
pictorial dictionary and the mad manuscripts of a deceased 
New England professor at hand; a redhead; a man who would 
never describe a building in print, unless it was ugly; a poet 
of lovely, ineffable lines, Jamesian sensibility, indirection 
then the vulgar news of the flesh. 
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An act of longing that happened so many years ago it seems 
another life ushered me into Ezra’s contradictory mysteries. 
A child deep in love with the idea of love, furtively I came 
to a yellow and black volume with the promising Hawthornean 
title Poems to Remember. I was sure the veil had been rent 
in my favor for a tall honey-haired girl with a sibilant name, 
and anxious to find a poem to honor us. 

The volume opened to a poem I dumbly termed WPIA, 
as if commissioned for a long-dead public works project—but 
the words had chosen me: 


Be in me as the eternal moods 
of the bleak wind, and not 
As transient things are— 
gaiety of flowers. 
Have me in the strong loneliness 
of sunless cliffs 
And of grey waters. 
Let the gods speak softly of us 
In days hereafter, 
The shadowy flowers of Orcus 
Remember thee. 


I had no idea the true title, Apia, was a Greek hint for 
Doria, the Dorian Greeks, the great sullen artificers. Orcus I 
ignored, letting slip the hint of an invocation to death. I 
certainly did not know that Ezra Pound had written these 
lines on the eve of his wedding to Dorothy Shakespear, the 
woman who would live at the bottom of the hill in Rapallo, 
as Olga Rudge, the American violinist and his second great 
love, would live at the top. I had no sense I would walk the 
salita one day between these homes, and self-consciously bend 
over to pick up a cat-faced eucalyptus bobble—and eucalyptus 
that is for memory—in what I hoped was the place Ezra 
himself had gathered one, as the partisans led him off in an 
uncertain direction. 

And now I was near. A tourist, I followed a line to Ravenna 
from an island in a beautiful and perplexing canto: 
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Gold fades in the gloom, 
Under the blue-black roof, Placidia’s, 
Of the exarchate (Canto XXI) 


And in Placidia’s tomb, I saw and wrote this: 


A golden man in a thorned arabesque on the canted roof of 
the west recess, attached to a blood and turquoise wreath, hold- 
ing her insignia. Oh! Irreproducible: The entrance shimmers 
like a highway in midsummer, the heat a living thing that 
hovers in layers above the surface of the road. The dome, birds 
soaking in a bath, men in heavy robes with hands outstretched 
below—then the stars and that brilliant single golden cross. 
Strong red banks below the vault hold tassels of blue and olive 
slate to rhyme with the ripples of the roof. All this a mosaic—but 
it flows, rhoia, wave margins on the south vault, the deep watery 
blue of a fjord. If any empress sleeps well in death, this one does. 
A maple, with bark like linen, stands 100 feet high outside. 


The tomb, built for a western Roman empress who lived 
into the fifth century, was staggeringly beautiful—but in the 
perhaps 25,000 lines of the Camfos it is never mentioned 
again. I saw it as a distant ray red-shifting from the clarity 
of Pound’s visit. Given such a brief, tacit nod, was it possible 
to claim anything beyond “This is beautiful, and it can hap- 
pen again”? 

On arrival I had hitched a ride from the train station in a 
sad little European car filled with the detritus of cans and 
newspaper citculars, and we rode through a series of vast high- 
rises tumbled into the soil as tf from a child’s set of dominoes, 
the gratitude of receiving the ride dissipating with the squalor 
of the car and the strange, unwanted tenderness of the driver. 
I found my hostel in one of these high-rises, declining an 
invitation to dinner and drink, and mounted a set of wide 
prefab stairs to find a den of seven old hairy men being held 
captive—not by Circe, but by an old rerun of Baywatch. (I 
returned to the hostel hours later, skirting the car whose 
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dozing driver had not left the block, and found the same 
seven wardens still in the ingle of Pam, the half-trance of 
watching Baywatch. kakà pappwak’ ’€dwKev—she gave them 
evil drugs, Canto XXXIX.) 

The city had patches torn from it. Near a museum dedicated 
to Dante, I found San Vitale, whose sarcophagi Pound had 
once seen smothered in grass. Contravening the poet’s fine 
sense of decay, the authorities had clipped the yard to a tight 
fringe. Inside the church was a wishing well, where two- 
hundred-lira coins gathered light nicely, though a pair of 
spotlights assisted them. The floor was a mosaic that had been 
dislodged and haphazardly replaced, no closer to making 
sense than Sibyl’s scattered leaves. San Vitale was rebuilt in 
1947, and still sagged from the war. The restoration was 
heavy, the balance spoiled. The altar recess was overbright, 
and on high there was a russet glow, as if horsehair had been 
placed in the windows. A rainbow spanned a two-thirds torso 
portrait of Jesus, with little saintly orbs riding to each side 
as if from a primary school coloring project. In rare places, 
deep in the church, the tesserae made meaningful figures, 
conjuring suns and doves, hourglasses and candleholders, a 
bare potted plant. At an awkward station lay a sarcophagus 
whose lid made proclamations in Greek and Latin, the words 
framing three childish wise men on a cartoon background. 
The stone was smooth and dark on the lid and dull and white 
on the vessel below—and I could not help but wonder if the 
parts belonged together. Outside, visitors were kept away 
from the sarcophagi by shin-high, cat-gut lines and walnut- 
stained, quadrilingual admonitions. Trees dropped golden 
garlands of seeds with green caps. Four sarcophagi by the exit 
were cracked and lidless, gathering mud, moss and not a few 
leaves in place of bones. 

This was not Pound’s Ravenna, nor his Italy. As he was 
held in a reinforced steel cage and then a tent in a golden 
field just north of Pisa, Allied ordnance was tilling Italy, and 
the German ranks: 
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re/the remains of the guilds or arti 

where they say: hamomila de hampo 
and the Osservanza is broken 
and the best de la Robbia is busted to flinders 
and near what? Li Saou 

and the front of the Tempio, Rimini (Canto LXXX) 


It was an imagined line: the best de la Robbia I saw in an 
empty convent in Siena, the Osservanza, its innocent blue 
earthenware a little fractured but not badly damaged—but 
other places: quarters, entire towns, were blown apart. My 
Italy was not the Italy Pound knew: vast holes were punched 
in it. Perhaps that’s what he was mourning, and trying to 
conserve, in the lovely panic of the cantos he wrote from Pisa. 


There is a rate Greek-born word, periplum, a noun that 
recurs throughout the Pisan Cantos. It is taken to mean the 
art of sailing by circumnavigation, a feat that demands one 
sail by sight alone, and in the trajectory a coast allows—often 
in circles. Imagine being kidnapped and taken prisoner on a 
ship, and bidden to preserve your life by picking landmarks 
through the mists to deduce the ship’s bearing. Seeing a 
shoal or a promontory from a radically different distance and 
vantage, you are subject to all the eccentric laws of parallax. 
And you must pick out these marks from waters that quickly 
become unfamiliar as the ship verges into strange territory. 

It is never quite possible to read Pound without stumbling 
over passages so studded with private and casually frighten- 
ing allusions: 


well, my window 
looked out on the Squero where Ogni Santi 
meets San Trovaso 
things have ends and beginnings 


and the gilded cassoni neither then nor up to the present 
the hidden nest, Tami’s dream, the great Ovid 
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bound in thick boards, the bas relief of Ixotta 
and the care in contriving (Canto LXXVI) 


This is his periplum; you are seeing it by parallax, if you 
can see it for anything beyond the inherent grace of the words. 
I found the “Squero” in the university quarter of Venice 
where the rios Ogni Santi and San Trovaso meet. It had one 
of the few grass plots in the city, with a sunken alley around 
it held in by a whitewashed rim. There was a well in the heart 
of the grass plot with an iron lid and cracked plaster sides 
with a festoon and the carving of a man, renovated in 1723 
by a Flaminio Cornelio. Stones to the west of the wall were 
a little darker, almost metallic, and there was a stone-tailed 
bridge to Zattere. By the bridge was a Japanese man covered 
in pigeons, like a scarecrow; he must have scattered seed along 
his sleeves. His parents took photos. “Tami’s dream,” the 
Pound biographer Hugh Kenner found out, was a “huge 
baffling painting,” now lost, that once was mounted in the 
apartment of Olga Rudge, Pound’s longtime mistress. The 
gilded cassoni—treasure chests—and Ixotta hark back to Rim- 
ini and the Malatesta Cantos. It was in Ixotta’s honor, Pound 
felt, that Sigismundo Malatesta poured all the proceeds of 
his thievery and warmongering into the Tempio Malatestiana, 
a church for propriety’s sake dedicated to St. Francis, but so 
filled with pagan treasures to claim and brand it as a Temple 
of Love. Themselves so filled with arcane references, it is as 
if the Cantos were meant to be privately printed and circulated 
amongst perhaps ten inspired friends who could follow pas- 
sages without feeling the compulsion to halt at every second 
word. Or, one could venture into these words also by peri- 
plum, as desperately as the prisoner on the ship, grasping 
at landmarks through the mist and holding on to passages 
by faith. 

Traveling by periplum, it was hard not to fill in one’s 
own experiences—the gilded treasure-chests, the moment of 
fascination—where Pound so carefully laid his. Still in Venice, 
I took a vaporetto to the amber-walled cemetery island of 
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San Michele, where at least I could be reasonably certain of 
finding him. I reached the Evangelical Garden and began to 
hunt. A pathway of cypress stretched to the open gate, split- 
ting into an aisle around the whole expanse. There were 
women cropping weeds; a couple parted at the door. A bee 
with glowing wings and six convex yellow bands landed on 
my notebook page. My pants felt like a griddle; the sky was 
velvet, unclouded, the indigo of an oriental carpet. Every- 
where were trees with bark like dampened books laid out to 
dry; I saw a hazel, dragonfly, robins, hayroots grasping like 
lovers’ hands over gravekerbs; long halms, rooted like rhubarb 
in a thicket. Cypress in a circle at the center regarded the 
ossuary. One was stripped of its topmost fronds, the bleached 
limb like Bernini’s bone in St. Peter’s grasping for heaven. 
It was white, like birch, the lowest bare branch the hook on 
a chicken’s foot. 

Before I found Ezra, other inhabitants of the Evangelical 
Garden manifested: a certain George Eliot, this one of Boston 
and the son of William; a pair of ghostly boys with sixty-six- 
yeat-old photographs above their Christian names, Cesare 
and Carlo—grass-green salamanders sunned on the infolding 
cracks of their shared grave—died in the lagoon, 1929—a red 
flower to each side; Margherita Peron ved Ispodamia, her 
photograph blanched by the sun, effacing all but her black 
hair and dark sweater—in knee-high grass, among the acan- 
thus, a good seven yards from the path; Caroline Fiers, a 
plaque on the southwest wall—remember her—though moss 
worked against this hope year by year as a vine with spade- 
shaped leaves swirled around the shallow metal legend; an 
Alexandrian Christian memorialized by a pyramid with lion’s 
claws above his grave, with an inscription from Matthew; an 
iron cross in an octagonal base, webbed in spider’s silk, for 
a man named Becker—the sides crumbled to the touch. Major 
General John Bulkely Thelwall, C.B., the letters peeling off 
in strips in the shade. Frederick Layard had a distich attached 
to his stone, propped on earth at April’s close, 1872. 
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Until the day break, and 
The shadows flee away 


Life outside of Pound—before I found Pound in the place 
I knew him to be—was everywhere, in a flurry of private 
associations I could deliver only through attentiveness and 
imagination. A lunette bore an ark dedicated to Horatio E. 
Brown, m. 1926, whose grave was marked by a smooth Celtic 
cross with broad leaves growing beneath. I picked a flower, 
the back of its blossoms tinged in lavender, the center a 
dandelion yellow attended in white. As I flattened it in my 
book, a German couple ruined my surprise, waving to me 
that they found him. (“Oferr here, der poeter ist here.”) I 
turned to a lizard in pine shavings, pulsating skin behind the 
forelegs, then to one of Pope Pius’ bees on a pillar headed 
“Giuseppe des Arts,” festooned and winged urn resting atop. 
I finally approached as noon struck, the church bell ringing 
close to seventy times, the last ten strokes diminished in vigor. 
The plot was a wreath of plane leaves—oak leaf never plane 
/eaf—some rising maple, a lone little oak. At the head a tree 
grown twenty years. Pound’s bush had a cowlick of leaves 
and shaded a chipped pot of roses—two perfect reds, three 
decaying pinks and seven long dead. The letters of the grave- 
stone, indicating his name only— Tempus tacendi—tapered 
in the same golden proportions as the Parthenon. The fates 
played a prank on this poet’s dignity: the only Plexiglas grave 
in the confines of the lot belonged to his nearest neighbor, 
with a trace of soap scum on its surface. 

I continued to walk. Behind the Evangelical cemetery, a 
mucky canal and a green fence isolated a heap of discarded 
plaster and a potter’s field. Tumbled graves, leaning and 
shattered crosses, dislodged stumps and parasite trees. Victims 
of a steamer disaster, the Lido, March 19, 1914. Baron WOLF 
VON DIEBITSCH, the letters spread oddly on the stone, smoth- 
ered in veined leaves. Stravinsky lay in an adjacent yard, a 
Greek ground filled with Russian princesses—I saw two in 
five minutes. His wife, Vera, was next to Aspasia, “widow of 
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H.M. Alexander, King of the Hellenes, 1898-1972.” A cross 
and only a name for Stravinsky, next to Vera, plot 36 SE wall, 
an IHS on the stone. Vera’s name was spelled in azure, wobbly 
letters. Near them, CONIUCHI SUPPANICH, who himself had a 
musical grave, a bronze scroll of notation beside his bust. 

Periplum: Leaving Venice on a train bound to Urbino, I met 
an Italian desperate to safeguard the precious little English he 
picked up in Australia. (Like a parrot: “Aye, mate.”) He saw 
the volume of Pound on my knee and told me that Malatesta’s 
rival condottiere, Federico da Montrefeltto—shat nick-nosed 
s.0.6.—once in battle had an arrow pick his right eye cleanly 
out. Feddy called a doctor to his side and had him extract 
the cartilage from the bridge of his nose so his one poor 
remaining eye could look both ways for flexed bows or errant 
daggers. That is why, supposedly, all of his portraits are in 
eaglish profile, as in Piero della Francesca’s famous red- 
capped vantage. 


e 


This is an essay on sophistication, but it is also an essay on 
arrogance. Is it arrogant to litter a public poem with private 
shorthand? Of course. Is it in turn arrogant to brush aside 
these references as if they were gristle quartering the meat of 
a walnut? Of course—but the theft of a poem prolongs it. 
Catullus knew it, rendering his foes ugly for the ages, even 
though their bones and his have long since melted into earth. 
Every love sonnet seeks to outlast its earthly love. If, on a 
bench in a rose garden in Toronto, I whispered Awpta into 
the ear of a woman, barely understanding it, I prolonged the 
day of Ezra and Dorothy’s nuptials. If I travel to a Cathar 
fortress atop a mountainside in France simply because Pound 
mentions it, I have prolonged the mention and prolonged 
the fortress, hollowed and baked with the blood of believers. 
I do not necessarily understand that moment, nor may have 
Pound, but I have paid homage to it anyway. 

What do pilgrims hunger after? I spent a year of my life 
mounted under a backpack—a frayed, black, ever-complain- 
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ing vessel. It—and I blame Ezra for this—tugged at the collars 
of my seven or so T-shirts, pulling them out of shape and 
exposing my nape to the sun but not the tufts of hair poking 
into the saltcellars of my neck. I was spavined from sketching 
with the weight of the pack on my shoulder blades, in some 
places strangely thin and in others strangely fat from eating 
too little genuinely healthy food, wearied of mattresses cours- 
ing with red biting insects, grass-stained. The only end I had 
as a pilgrim to Pound could not be at his grave—no writer’s 
grave is—nor in a supreme absorption of his knowledge, 
unlikely from anyone, but made absurd from the start with 
the brandishment of so many arcane themes and characters. 
Every place I went, beautiful, destroyed, suspect, the clearer 
it became that my pilgrimage would have no purposeful end 
other than in the uses I brought to it myself. 

What is in it, the compulsion to sightsee, and to trace, the 
artifacts, the remnants of a past life? At Mecca, or Canterbury, 
or Varanasi, or Jerusalem, do pilgrims go to their knees and 
weep not for the insight that lies at the end of one’s journey, 
but for the opposite, an unexpected opacity, a vacuum of 
sight so terrible it must not be spoken? One confronts, in 
the dust of the ground as at the end of a sonnet, the frail 
bones of the dead—at Padova the black tongue of St. Anthony 
encased in a diadem, eight hundred years past death, else- 
where a saint’s knuckle or sliver of the True Cross, consecrated 
earth or venerated stones—and the end point of faith. This 
is where it all goes, there is no voyaging past here. What 
about the journey back, past taverns, sewers, the still-evident 
corruption of the earth—wherte does this pilgrimage end, for 
those who travel leagues on their knees to perform their life’s 
act of atonement at the grave of a saint? What happens 
when one kneels at such a grave, and the grave vouchsafes 
no promises? When, like Orpheus, the pilgrim is forced to 
return to the upper world—and, like Orpheus, cannot help 
but look back? At this point a less famous pilgrimage begins, 
but a braver one, granting fewer landmarks and demanding 
constant grasping through mist for a familiar coast. 
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In Napoli, I went to a cathedral to see a saint’s blood 
liquefy. Appropriately, by faith, it liquefied three times a 
year—on two calendar days, and, on a different timetable, 
the Saturday before the third Sunday in May. I entered the 
cathedral, looked for the commotion, and found something 
close to it in a chapel at the foot of the nave, narrow, a long 
corridor ribbed with pews. I made my way near the front, 
and sat behind a broad woman of about fifty, and a girl who 
must have been her daughter, with a very white face and 
straight black hair falling almost to the floor. The girl was 
beautiful—and as the priest entered and began the ceremony, 
rose stole into her face, and her body seemed at once to grow 
alive, as if suddenly infused with ichor under the trail of her 
hair. Not me tangere, her holiness spoke into the chant, as 
if she were the instrument it was playing, a barometer of the 
pressure releasing from the place, and everything that could 
have been called earthly desire sailed from me as I watched 
her, and the priest at the dais, and the mother, and the wave 
of pilgrims around me. No vial of blood was ever produced— 
nothing to prick skepticism—and as suddenly as it began, 
the ceremony was over, the girl genuflecting, the others fil- 
ing away. 
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The End of History 


The moment's denting inward like a can, 
The poet wrote in a fever of expectancy 
But the line went nowhere, it had nowhere to go. 


All around her bullets did their bloody work, 
Paving stones were heaped up to make barricades, 
But the insurrection went nowhere, it had nowhere to go. 


She felt she could almost grasp the dialectic 

With her naked feet, as it rushed foaming toward 
annihilation. 

But the antithesis went nowhere, it had nowhere to go. 


Her lover rose and lit a cigarette; not long afterward he 
would die 

And she would have no choice but to sell their apartment. 

Her passion turned inward, having nowhere else to go. 


As for the dent and the can, they alone are victorious, 

Neither the insurrection nor the dialectic meant the least 
thing to them 

At any time, nor the poet and her lover, nor the flower- 
filled apartment. 
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Lo Ferm voler qu’el cor m’intra 


Into my heart a sure desire enters 

that the slanderer can’t ever destroy, nor the fingernail 

of the slanderer, so long as against his evil speech I arm 
my soul, 

and since he doesn’t dare beat down my desire with branch 
or tod, 

in secret at least I will enjoy my joy, in a place where I have 
no “uncle,” 

in an apple orchard or in a private chamber. 


When I remember the lady’s private chamber 

into which I know painfully that no man may enter, 

in which I am far more than brother or uncle, 

I have no member that doesn’t tremble, down to my 
fingernail, 

more freely than the child trembles before the rod; 

when I have such fear, it’s impossible to arm my soul. 


I wish I belonged to her body, not her soul, 

and that willingly she would hide me in her chamber. 

I wound my body even mote sorely with blows of the rod, 
since I, her servant, cannot enter; 

I will be like her flesh and her fingernail, 

and IIl not believe any blame of her friend or uncle. 


Never the sister of my uncle 

did I love so much in this soul, 

which is as close to her as is the finger to the fingernail; 

if it were to please her, I’d wish to be in her chamber. 

My love can enter 

her heart best if she desires me, a strong man with a weak rod. 
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Then we would see flowering the dry rod 

neither of Lord Adam’s nephew nor his uncle. 

So fine a love as that which into my heart enters 

I don’t think ever existed in a body or in a soul. 

Since love exists, I have a clear right to be in her chamber, 
since my heart is as close to her as the space of a fingernail. 


In such a way roots and grows with thorny nails 

my heart in hers, like the bark on a branching tod, 
so that out of joy I build tower, palace and chamber, 
and I am the mote for not being her cousin or uncle. 
So in paradise I'll have double joy in my soul, 

since never a truer lover into that place could enter. 


Arnaut sends his song of fingernail and uncle 
in gratitude to her who has power over rod and soul, 
his desired one, as the price for entering her chamber. 


—translated from the Provengal 
by Stephanie Rauschenbusch 
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A Farewell to the Finland Woman 


i.m. Karig Sára 1917-1999 


Sad is Eros, builder of cities, 
And weeping anarchic Aphrodite. 
W.H. Auden, “In Memory of Sigmund Freud” 


Two thousand orphans, real ones and children of 
Jewish deported parents, so you and your 
ill-sorted Red Cross wartime colleagues 
made it your business to feed and save them. 


Blackout: You hacked up dray horses killed in the 
air raids, and brought the meat to the orphanage: 
black-market lamb a butcher comrade 
donated, you told suspicious children. 


Interned in 53 as a Trotskyist 

you underwent a double mastectomy 
for “lumpy breasts”: chloroform was the 
one anesthetic used in the gulag. 


Pain wasn’t something you ever dwelled upon. 
Most probably, your breasts weren’t cancerous— 
Tubercular and convalescent 
you were excused from the mines and road work. 


So you were put to work in the bindery. 

You’d bound a Russian engineer’s personal 
notebook in a silk scarf you’d hidden: 
proving your competence (proof you loved her) 
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and every evening, you warned the prisoners 

who was in danger: punishment, overwork. 
You'd sworn, of course, you read no Russian 
—just a Hungarian female convict. 


When I knew you, you liked your flat chest: you had 
two inside pockets sewn in each suit jacket. 

You and the engineer exchanged long 

letters: your model for prose was Chekhov. 


Your six-room Buda-side-of-the-Danube flat 

reminded me of rooms in the Bronx that were 
East Europe reinvented, purplish 
overstuffed furniture, steamy laundry 


hung in the bathroom on a contraption with 

pulleys. You drank me under the table each 
night; I could hear you, every morning 
back at the typewriter at six-thirty. 


What were you writing, decades of mornings when 
you were a senior editor, polyglot 

translator, advocate for writers, 

war hero, fabulist, solitary— 


plays, novels, poems, autobiography? 

Your published work: translations and book reviews— 
who’ll tell what you would not have called your 
adventures, now that the typing’s over? 


You fell in love with Catherine the communist 

Countess in Budapest, and you followed her 
back to the South of France. You called her 
Angel, she used your first name; gave orders. 


Words were the way she let you make love to her. 
She was a wicked octogenarian 

who'd flirt with anything that moved, but 

you were her Parsifal, chaste and loyal. 
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I met you there, one summer I worked at a 
card table on a terrace that overlooked 
wild grapevines, fig trees, scrub oak, sheltered 
fluvial passage and small beasts’ roving 


—light years away from air raids, Siberia 

and antebellum Marxist utopias 
you and your young friends once constructed 
late, in cafés, in your first, true language. 


We spoke in English (French you disdained for an 
unavowed reason: Vichy? The armistice?). 
She sometimes spoke to you in Russian, 
sometimes Hungarian, deep-voiced, urgent. 


She took an overdose of barbiturates 

the morning you were leaving for Switzerland 
together: she was ninety-two. You 
mourned her, and put her affairs in order. 


It was her daughter, eighty herself this year, 
who told me that, this April, in Budapest 
you died, in the banal suburban 
site of your family-bound last exile. 


One day, in ’83 when I visited, 

a dark-eyed, buxom, curly-haired novelist 
came with her newest book to give you, 
sat like a niece on the purple sofa: 


she’d been a two-year-old in the orphanage: 
her parents, Jewish deportees, left her there. 
You read her name forty years later 
on a much better list: writers’ prizes. 
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But it was she remembered and searched for you, 
insisted that you hear her encomiums. 
Partisan, scribe and second mother: 
motherless, childless, you made each other 


possible. Without you, less is possible. 
You'd disagree. Your monuments, elegies: 
heroes invent themselves from daily 
womanhood, though they lose breasts and borders. 
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Chekhov’s “The Student,” April, 1894 


For hours now the Last Supper has been over, 

And the beating almost over, and morning’s cry 

Yet to be heard by the workmen in the courtyard 
Warming themselves by the hasty fire, and Peter, 

Near the agony in the garden, feeling something 
Terrible happening, blinking back stale sleep, 

Peter turns his face from strangers’ stares. 

“This man also was with Jesus.” Then others 

Slowly turning toward him with cold interest, 

And his own voice, thick-tongued: “I do not know him.” 


That the cock crows at the third denial 

Tells us much about the nature of faith, 

How it leans on separations, how it robes simple 
Gestures—a hand waving from an open window— 
With deferral, as if real knowledge only comes after, 
As though Peter could only see what he’d done 
Upon going from the high priest’s courtyard 

And, alone, weeping bitterly in the dawn. 

That much we can understand, but why then 

Does Chekhov revisit this known, hard ground 


With a barefoot student who, on his way back 
From a failed hunt, thinks how the same chill 
Easter wind must have blown in Rurik’s age 

And scourged the hungry poor in the years 

Of Peter the Great and Ivan the Terrible? 

Wind, wind, hunger, icy needles of rain. . . 

The same as then—until, coming on two widows, 
A huge, shapeless old woman in a man’s overcoat 
And her putty-faced daughter washing a kettle, 
The student asks if he might share their fire, 
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Saying, as he does, that St. Peter had on such 

A night warmed himself before a fire, on such 

A cold, extraordinarily long and terrible night. 
Murmuting welcomes, they bring him inside, 

And soon he finds himself describing in detail 
That part of the gospel which is Peter’s betrayal: 
“.. . thus I imagine it: the garden deathly still 
And very dark, and in the silence came 

Sounds of muffled sobbing. . . .” Here his account 
Breaks off when the absently smiling Vasilissa 


Suddenly weeps, burying her eyes in her apron; 
Whereupon her daughter, herself bowed down 
By sickness and filth, blushes and turns away. 
The student, for all his theology, is speechless. 
There’s nothing for it now but to step out, 
With empty game-bag, and find his moonlit 
Way back home across the ancient marsh. 

Only then does he see in the waterlogged 
Meadow, well beyond the river’s sedges, 
Something remarkable: a high-walled garden 


Looming green against a background of sand. 
Nineteen hundred years crossed in heartbeats! 
In that kindled instant all the world’s travails 
Drop from his shoulders. Just twenty-two, 

He has found the very quick of faith. 

Gone are hunger, sleet and useless words. Gone! 
Ah, we leave him there at century’s end, 

Before he has returned to his village— 

And all that returning would surely mean— 

In this, this the briefest of the master’s stories. 
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Theories of Prayer 


The stance is one of supplication, but to whom? 
Time pours into the present, while a greater, 
Vaguer presence menaces the borders of that country 
Whose geography lies entirely within. 
Half-hidden trees, half-articulated sounds 
And the sympathetic murmur of the heightened mind— 
These are the symptoms of an inwardness made visible 
In deferential gestures and repeated words. 
Come seek me, let the expiation start 
The genie said, and for a while the air was 
Sweeter with the promise of another life, 
An afterlife, all eager to begin. 
Yet things are temporary, and the beautiful design 
That seemed to lurk behind a fragrant veil 
Dissolved, leaving the houses, streets, 
The trees, the canyons, even the distant hills, 
As they were before. 

What wilderness resumes, 
What world ts offered to the milky light 
As the air turns vagrant with the scent of spring? 
The prayers are possibilities renewed, 
Uncertainties restored, which as they cast their shadows 
Bring the magic vagueness back to life. 
The days were studies in belief, 
The evenings like a chamber filled with grace 
And buffeted by doubts and dreams 
That vanished in the morning, whose uneasy 
Presence lingered all the way to school. 
It was an incoherent way of living in the world— 
Living in the bubble of an adolescent poem 
Composed in equal parts of hope and fear 
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And of a cruelty that conjured up a vision of a 
Hell so vivid that the room dissolved. The church retreat 
Seems yesterday, but it was forty years ago. 
Between, the soul and its surroundings 
Came to terms: a few hymns kept their grandeur, 
But the rest retreated to the smaller forms 
Of happiness and disappointment, to the minor keys 
Of a life turned literal. 
Come walk with me 
Along this path that leads us to the lake. 
See how the buds look firm, and how these mansions 
Filled with furniture and ghosts are tottering past repair. 
Look at the golf course, at this lighthouse 
Towering above a park where people stroll, and play croquet. 
Observe the dogs, the statues by the bridge, 
The couples hidden in their thoughts 
Yet plain to see, the peaceful absence of complexity 
That brings the afternoon to life, 
As though mere seeing were a way to pray. 
Continue downwards, past the hospital 
I visited so many years ago, before things changed 
And my life became the one I have today— 
Neither good, nor bad, nor something in between, 
A fact among facts. See how the lake 
At last floats into view, some days a troubled brown 
As currents roil the sand, but on this afternoon 
A soft, translucent emerald near the shore, and farther out 
A darker blue, but still serene. 
Unfathomed as an ocean, deep as any dream, 
Its shape is that of the horizon, citcumscribing nothing 
But a vast expanse of water, which extends 
As far as I can see, and makes me glad. 
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Pam A. Parker 


Venice 1993, Adventures in Crossdressing 


Not male, not Jew. Impersonator, you 
slink the &¢pa@ behind the Stetson, hat 
the bully blond claims he wants to buy. 


What scheme, what trap caught me cross 

the wood bridge step? What reply 

should I have made? What I said was good enough; 
hat on head I safely turned, offer spurned. 


Not money, fain-stop, warmth, though each 
is part of why; the rest is weathering by 

the traps my compound being springs. 

Did God embody his reply in blond, 

see sacrilege? I meant respect. 


Partly. 


I only break the rules I buy. 
Find scary fun, like a little 

dirt in sex, silent, no denial, 
no trumpet, just sliding by. 


And to be, by seeming, wholly 
what I am not entirely. 

And by seeming, be 

what unfamiliar sight lets me. 
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Less impersonation than a shift 

of psychic weight all to one side, 

a saw over which my balance yaws, 
rights itself, sees me being seen, 
spoken of, simplified as Że. 
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John Tranter 


See Rover Reach 


Something’s bothering the dog tonight— 

the neighbor’s pig, maybe—it’s not fair 

the way they feed that thing. Your hair, under the porch 
light, 

it reminds me of Jenny, my long-ago one-night stand— 

at least we thought it was a one-night stand—at Baffin Bay, 

drinking vodka and pissing on the ice in the night air! 

And then there was the time on the Ocean Spray— 

some affait!—stranded miles from land. 

You know, there’s something about the ctowd’s roar 

in Madison Square Garden, when the stripper’s about to fling 

her bra into the audience, and a guy—like Mark Strand, 

say—catches it—then the good times begin. 

It seems—Aey/—the damn dog’s going to bring 

something—/ey/—some mangled thing home in 

its jaws! Listen, I gotta go, and when you gotta go... 


[Later] . . . How about that time when Rover brought 
home a chewed address book, and the casual flow 

of talk and friendship with the neighbors ceased? We 
couldn’t guess, then, what it meant, we thought 

Jim was loyal to Jenny—instead he was all at sea 

with a dozen different women, and no faith 

in any of them. Listen, are you sure 

you want another highball? Your hair’s all furled 
across your back, and the new neighbors can hear 
that grunting noise you make, above the roar 

of the traffic, and the sound of your breath. 

Only a parson, you said, would find it drear, 

the vista from our back porch, the whole world 
stoned on diesel fumes from the expressway. It’s true! 
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Ugly? No, I’m glad we bought here—it only seems 
ugly in the daylight. I have these bad dreams 

about the neighbors—no, not the new 

neighbors, Jim and Jenny—how we made light 

of their marital troubles—bad dreams about the pain 
our “friendship” caused them, and the plane 

tickets Rover ate so they missed their flight 

out of town that last, long, lonely night. 
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Three Poems by Timothy Richardson 


The Luminous Boy 


It is possible that he is not a boy at all? 

By this I mean, or meant last night with the noise 
keeping me up as it does these days, I’m foggy 

in the mornings now, that’s why I wrote it down, 
this person might not be one of us at all. 


I don’t mean he’s a girl, as one of our members 
has suggested. We need only consider his profile 
ot the broadness of the shoulders in comparison 
to his firm white haunches to see he meets 

all criteria for boyhood as set 

in the oldest of our records. Nevertheless, 

I maintain he may not be a boy. 


Consider his speech, or the lack of it, the low moans 
and the whistles that might shatter my spectacles 
right now had we not the foresight to gag him. 

And we must notice his nakedness and remember, 
though it might chafe it has been the law 

for centuries that all boys must wear pants. 

Before I bathed him, he was covered in dirt. 


Before I bathed him, the dirt was so dense 

that for all it was a second, firmer skin. 

Boys as we know them do not have second skins. 
He was seen climbing from the quarry 

two nights before the children took the streets. 
He must have been returning there when 
(congratulations, constable) he was apprehended. 
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Finally, gentlemen, there is his peculiar shine. 
Though less noticeable under our bright fluorescents, 
this boy—if he is indeed a boy—gives off 

a peculiar pale light like some insects make. 

Last night in his dark cell before I washed him, 

dirt had flaked and, projected on the walls and roof, 
were the constellations of another hemisphere. 


He is not a boy in the traditional sense. 

If remanded to my custody today, right now, 

I shall pursue the matter with all vigor. 

Whatever his origin, I will probe the depths 

of this conundrum, separate the truth 

from bone, spread him beneath our own light. 

I will open him and pull out all we need to know. 


Oubliette 


No signs now; they have long fallen or been pushed 
(a push is all it takes) into the black, the whole 
landscape flat as a lake or bed but giving way 

to the crumbling rim the girl is standing on. 
There is something to it. The great maw 

open to the sky cut so in the skin of the flat 
ground around which we stand or sit. 

So like the eye of some deity or ghost looking 

to nothing in particular. A place of forgetting. 
There should have been a sign, one says, this one 
the girl in knee socks standing at the edge. 

We would have found it faster. Some of us 
remembered the bright marker crawling 

with script, Cyrillic loops and oriental lintels, 
illegible but nonetheless marking the place 

a monument inverted to hear us better. 

Why call it black when it is clear the walls are red? 
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though we can barely hear her, her voice pulled 
as it is by the deep promise before her. 

A convention, dear, we all hold out of habit. 
This is worship, one could say, as pure as white 
sheets in the sun, though there is no sun now. 
We are not afraid. This place is dear to us, 

and our great cruelty asks so little, such little pain 
for all we, if one is allowed, get out of it. 

Is it very deep? throwing her words down 

as if there might be a final plop at the end. 

Our hole is very deep. And it is quiet. 

And it is great enough to hold everything there is. 


Freud Before the Fireplace 


interrupted by the dreams of others 


It is not hard, leaving Anna in her bed 
for the storied lives of my favorite 
vacationers of sorts—a trip to the best 
restaurant at which I am the maitre’d. 


I spent the night, not at home, but in the house of a lady 
In my biggest chair, I sometimes pull a blanket up, 

leave the left hand in my lap, move the other 

over my face as if to wipe away the dirt 

my work has caused to sift from third person to me. 


the caution to withdraw before ejaculation . . . several times 


I am not left-handed, but the strength there 
suggests its constant use, the pulling-out 
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of the heart for the sake of the head, 
a massive fist my children love me by. 


I... see on the last phalange... a primary syphilitic affection 


Of all my fires, I know this best; the crack 

of wood on the grate; bright colors pushing 
through bromide dissolving in the claret; 

the light I called for its warmth, for company. 


red flesh of the lower lid seems to stand out from her eyes 


What’s the use? The use to which I might force 
philosophy—my mind and such—to burn? 
I have lost my bachelorhood to hands I’ve made 
grasp the fabric of my most famous couch. 


she resists, and is unwilling to lie down on the bed—or 
whatever it is 


I hear her in the time between lightning 

and thunder; I smell her in the day’s work 
and the night’s meandering; I feel her 

guide the hand I use to guide the others with. 


the candle is broken, so that it does not stand up 
There is nothing I have not done for my secret 
wife—she dances every evening; every night 

is a honeymoon. This is the ghost for whom 

I too dance with my voice, I sing with my hands. 


my feet are beginning to dissolve, my knees are getting soft 


It is late. It’s too late to leave the bed 
I fashioned here so early in my morning. 
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With each stretch of my heart, yawn of my brain, 
the fire spits around me. I feel less myself. 


why did Daddy carry his head on a plate? Last night 
Daddy carried 


I cannot complain. As the fire dies quietly 

and the blanket itches, as my neck cracks 

and the dawn slips itself through the curtains, 

I often forget the mass of all this awful explication. 


I ask only for time in which to arrange my affairs. 
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A quick gasp as you slip 

into the hissing wash, 

star cluster,dulse and kelp, 
slick algae,spittle,froth, 

the astringent slash and dash, 
hard-packed in the seething broth. 


Soft water-lip,soft hand, 
close tug of origin, 

the sensual writhe and snore 
of maidenhair and frond, 
vou swim here once more 
smart as a rogue gene. 


Spirits of lake,river 
and woodland pond, preside 


jie O py anne Gh Teda 


È su urban pool 
is only for the fearful 


where no thicket besieges, 

no sea briar grivs 

and no freak wave with 

the violence of the ages 

comes foaring at the mouth 
~ to drown vou in its denths. 


[lum T ae es a white conch 


iglept by the suck and crunch, 
a sandy chamber,old 

as the centuries,in cold 

ard solitude reclines 

where the moon-magnet shines; 


but today you swirl and spin 
in sea water as if, 


Dat creatures of (Eine and slime 
and naked under the sun, 
life were a waking dream 


and this the only life. 


A manuscript page from a new poem. 
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Derek Mahon 


The Art of Poetry LXXXII 


The following conversation took place at Derek Mahon’s 
studio apartment in the West Village of New York City, not 
long after his Selected Poems (1991) had been published in 
America. Three more volumes of poetry have appeared since 
that conversation—The Hudson Letter (1995), The Yellow 
Book (1997) and his Collected Poems (1999)—as well as a 
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volume of critical writing, Journalism (1996). The Hudson 
Letter sakes homelessness as its theme: “I knew I had to take 
on the New York subject somehow, but couldn’t think how. 
Then someone said, ‘You've just been homeless yourself, 
why don't you write about the homeless?’ I'd been teaching 
Whitman, Crane, Bishop and Howl, among other things, all 
of which helped me set up my Hudson Letter topic, which 
turned out to be not just the homeless on the streets but the 
whole sexual-metaphysical homeless ache we live with as a 
spectes. I could see my boring little provincial home-fixation 
as, paradoxically, one of the big themes.” The Yellow Book, 
a more deliberately satirical book, takes up, notes Mahon, 
“where The Hudson Letter /eft off: back in Dublin, finding 
it changed, and reestablishing an Irish and European perspec- 
tive. Both books are about the twentieth century really, the 
American century and the fin de siècle.” 

The small white-walled space of Mahon's New York apart- 
ment contained along desk covered in neatly stacked books; 
a desk diary with its entries, day by day, heavily blacked out; 
the much revised handwritten pages of the poem Mahon was 
working on at that moment (its rhyming couplets crowded 
with local names); recent copies of the Irish Times and the 
TLS; and an electric typewriter. On the floor beside the desk 
were a couple of stacks of magazines. The bed—where the 
interviewer sat—was a futon resting on the floor. Mahon sat 
in the one armchair, and at intervals rose to make another pot 
of tea. White bookshelves contained a collection of Vintage 
paperbacks; a small television set was perched on a foot- 
locker. On the white walls hung a few reproductions, picked 
up, I was told, at yardsales in Connecticut: a Monet over the 
bed, a Hopper lighthouse or two, a well-known photograph 
of Whitman, a Bonnard of an open window looking out on 
fields, a painting of a Nordic beach with two women walking 
near a wintry sea, and a print of the Irish artist William 
Leech’s Convent Garden, Brittany—zuns in sunlight, lots of 
flowers. Outside the window was a sunny street of brownstones 
and black railings; from the fenced-in patches of earth around 
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still-leafiess trees, dwarf crocuses were pushing up into one 
of the first truly warm spring days of the year. The impression 
indoors was of comfortable austerity—a room to work, relax 
and sleep in. The conversations were punctuated by frequent 
bursts of laughter, which have been omitted from the printed 
version—this omission means that the quite lighthearted na- 
ture of the event is not as clear as it might be. In truth, while 
some demanding and painful areas were probed, the whole 
thing was, as they say at home, “great crack.” 


INTERVIEWER 

Knowing your poems and knowing you, I imagine the 
proper place to hold this conversation might be some sort of 
terminal: an airport, a train station, a bus depot. You’ve 
moved around rather a lot, and the issue of being in place 
and out of place crops up often in your work. You’ve also 
spoken, however, of a “homeward gravitation in Ulster po- 
etry,” and your own poems reverberate, initially, in the six 
counties of Northern Ireland. 


DEREK MAHON 
Two of them, actually, Antrim and Down: Belfast and the 
seaside places. 


INTERVIEWER 
Can you give me a sense of that background? 


MAHON 

The poem “Autobiographies” is an attempt to do a little 
documentary on that. “Courtyards in Delft,” I think, adds 
more to it, because it bites off more and manages to chew 
what it bites off, although it’s highly aestheticized. One of 
the reasons I haven’t done much in that explicitly autobio- 
graphical line is that it’s not for me to do. Others have done 
it; others who have been content with a documentary mode 
have done it better than I would ever do it. 
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INTERVIEWER 

What we get in your work, though, are glimpses of the 
child born during World War II, bombers, the sense of a city 
that was distinctly different in the island of Ireland, one on 
which the bombs fell. We have girls, the growth of sexual 
awareness, the bicycle—that epiphanic bike—and then in 
“Courtyards in Delft” that “strange child with a taste for 
verse.” Can you put those things together? 


MAHON 

They all have Joycean mnemonic contexts: the bike, the 
gitls’ names, the war. When I think about the war, I think 
of a 1940s radio set, wireless set, and other objects with their 
inherent numina: a Japanese lacquered cigarette case brought 
back by an uncle in the Merchant Navy—the little things that 
you saw with a child’s eye when you were a child and that 
will never go away. That’s what consciousness is all about. 
My Aunt Kathleen’s white shoes in a rented summer house 
in 1945. No, I was on the floor, it must have been 1942; I 
was on the carpet. Those white shoes! I imagine what I call 
that “strange child with a taste for verse” emerges from a 
slow consciousness of the numina inherent in these things. I 
think that’s the beginning. 


INTERVIEWER 
It’s a beginning particularly interesting because of the 
words mute phenomena that appear much later in your work 
and become necessary anchorage for so much that you do. 
Anyway, this kid—this strange child with a taste for verse— 
also of course has parents, has a human environment. 


MAHON 
I think it was important that I was an only child, an only 
child whose best friends were the objects I’ve been talking 
about. It was a quiet house. Usually my mother was doing 
this or that, practical things around the house; while my 
father was usually out at work, away a forty- or forty-eight- 
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hour week perhaps. He worked in the shipyard. A quiet man. 
He did the same job (with some little promotions) for forty 
years. Belfast was his life. The shipyard was his life. My mother 
the same. She was from Belfast. Before she married, she 
worked in what used to be called the York Street Flax Spinning 
Company, Ltd., which was the other big Belfast industry: 
shipbuilding and linen. So they had what you might call 
blue-to-white-collar jobs in these two industries. The linen 
industry doesn’t exist anymore. My mother stopped working 
when she got married. That’s what they did then. She became 
a housewife. She had only her husband and an infant to look 
after, but she became a housewife and very house-proud in 
the obsessive way that a woman in that position often is. It’s 
almost a question of what else had she to do? She’d keep 
dusting and keep everything as bright as a new penny. Of 
course, this was a bit of a strain on the child, an irritant. In 
fact, with my mother, no harm to her, I think it was pathologi- 
cal. But since little boys are usually rougher than house-proud 
mothers, there were times I would deliberately do things to 
be infuriating—knock over a cup or something. 


INTERVIEWER 
Given that sense of enclosure, do you remember anything 
that suggested an outside? 


MAHON 

Since there wasn’t any hurly-burly of siblings, I had time 
for the eye to dwell on things, for the brain to dream about 
things. I could spend an afternoon happily staring. In one of 
those poems, “The Lost Girls” section in “Autobiographies,” I 
remember (this is naughty) this little girl who used to dress 
very prettily: she in her back garden would be visible to me 
up in my parents’ bedroom at the top of our house, and I 
used to watch her down there. I’d see other things besides, 
like a coal delivery, the sort of pictorial qualities of coal. That 
kind of thing—the running of cold water from a kitchen tap, 
the light. I had time to dwell on these things. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Belfast in the forties: did you and your parents go to church? 


MAHON 

There was a certain amount of churchgoing, although they 
went for the look of the thing: it was expected that you would 
show your face in church once in a while. They were serious 
about being respectable and being seen to do the right thing, 
but they weren’t really serious church people. I mean, they 
were Protestants! There’s no such thing as a devout Protestant, 
is there? Protestants aren't devout, they’re staunch. So it was 
all appearances. I tagged along, scrubbed and kempt. But 
this turned out to be very important because, after a while, 
my patents were approached by the minister (the Church of 
Ireland minister, I should say, not Presbyterian) who asked, 
“Could young Derek hold a tune, would he be interested in 
having a go with the choir? We can arrange for Mr. Wood 
to audition him on Wednesday evening.” So in no time at 
all I was in the choir, which meant two services on Sunday, 
one in the evening, as well as choir practice on Wednesday 
evening. The hymnology invaded the mind: “Ransomed, 
healed, restored, forgiven.” 


INTERVIEWER 
Did you (do you) respond to all this as a believer? 


MAHON 

I believe in the words, and in the tunes. I’ve never seriously 
asked myself the question, Do you believe in God? I believe 
in the words and the tunes; that’s quite enough for me. As 
a child, I suppose I brought the same kind of apprehension 
to these things as to other phenomena: we were singing from 
sheet music, hymnals, anthologies of hymns, with the music 
wiitten out and the verses underneath. For example, let’s take 
a verse like this (I won’t try to sing, it’d only be embarrassing): 


From Earth's wide bounds, from ocean's farthest coast, 
Through gates of pearl streams in the countless host, 
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Singing to Father, Son and Holy Ghost: 
Hallelujah, Hallelujah! 


Very imperialistic, “From Earth’s wide bounds, from ocean’s 
farthest coast.” But the way this was printed in the hymnal 
was important to me: it was under the music, far-thest, so 
somehow I created a whole geography of my own, around 
ocean’s far-thest, as it were far-flung, coasts. The words them- 
selves became facts, objects; and I believed in those objects, 
those clumped printed objects. 


INTERVIEWER 
How did primary school open the world to you? 


MAHON 
All I see is sunlight, classrooms full of sunlight, or windows 
streaked with rain—as everybody does. I don’t hear anything. 
I recently looked at an old school photograph of Skegoneill 
when I was six or so: all these wee old faces, thirty of them, 
and we're all, each individual one, absolutely unique and 
crazy in some way, quite unbelievable. 


INTERVIEWER 
Was it ever a question of “there is a child among us taking 
notes,” a Stephen Dedalus at the edge of the circle?* 


MAHON 

No, that wasn’t me, not at all. I was like any other. I felt 
at home there. I started feeling not at home when I was at 
secondary school, at the beginning of adolescence. I started 
moping, brooding; I didn’t go in for sport. Mine was a great 
rugby school, rugby and cricket. I played some rugby and 
cricket, but then after a certain point I wasn’t interested 
anymore. I think I can trace this to something in the way I 
was treated in my family situation. My cousin Conacht and 
myself, who were the same age, lived just a few streets from 
each other, and we were quite like brothers a lot of the time. 
Conacht was a bit taller and he always was considered the 
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more interesting and more manly, more able one. I was a bit 
of a dead loss in comparison. This was internalized, entirely, 
and gave me a lot of trouble at the time. And I think that 
knocked me off the straight (and even narrow) and turned 
me into an eccentric or, as my mother always said, “an oddity.” 
It created a sense of inadequacy, a sense of “well to hell with 
that then, I’ll opt for the place where I can succeed, for other 
forms of value.” So I didn’t compete. Although I enjoyed 
rugby and cricket, the competition didn’t interest me. There 
were other boys in the school like this, a little group of 
us—oddities, weirdos—so I found a coterie, and there I was 
at home. Age fifteen, sixteen or seventeen, we would go 
precociously to something that was just coming into existence 
in a place like Belfast in the late 1950s . . . a coffee bar. And 
talk, and read Aldous Huxley. 


INTERVIEWER 
Was this where literature put down its conscious roots? 


MAHON 

I think there are two kinds of literary life: there was a real, 
affective literary life, in the sense of my appreciation of early 
Yeats, getting a thrill out of Dylan Thomas, things like that; 
and then there was a more pretentious coterie thing. Showy. 
But this offered me an identity, and an identity that stays 
with me to this day. It was the beginning, I suppose, of my 
life as (God spare us!) an “intellectual.” 


INTERVIEWER 
You once mentioned John Boyle, a history and English 
teacher in secondary school. Was he important to this life? 


MAHON 
Well, all this business of sitting in a coffee bar with a 
Penguin novel by Aldous Huxley, it was somehow disembod- 
ied, you know? We thought of everyone else as peasants. But 
Boyle enabled us somehow to embody the notion of zot being 
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cut off, not being outsiders in a society that itself was outside 
something. And the fact that Boyle was from Dublin was 
important, from some “other” or larger context. He was an 
articulate representative of the other part of the island. He 
was active in politics, a member of the old Northern Ireland 
Labour Party, chairman at one time, though he never sat in 
any parliament. His field was Irish labor. Boyle was also a 
teacher of literature, and one of the things he taught was 
Yeats. He taught Yeats as if Yeats were an historian of the 
time: Yeats as documentary. When Boyle himself was at 
Trinity he had gone to a debate where one of the speakers 
was Maud Gonne. So he was able to make it all real to us. 


INTERVIEWER 
Was that your first awakening to the sense of Dublin, the 
sense of the two Irelands, of politics? 


MAHON 

Not quite. Because as I went through my teens I saw them 
with my own eyes. A part of my visual experience was Election 
Day in Belfast, those lorries full of Unionist supporters, the 
polling booths. This was part of the whole fabric. I didn’t 
look at these people as terrifying B-Specials and so on—they 
were my family. I had an uncle who was a sergeant in the 
B-Specials. My cousin Conacht and I used to play with his 
unloaded revolver in their house. The man who took the 
Unionist tally at Skegoneill school polling booth was the father 
of the little girl I sat beside in school. It was all part of 
the whole. 

At secondary school, however, I first began in that teenage 
way to develop what you might call a political awareness. 
This was helped by, possibly prompted by, an uncle who was 
a rather peculiar character. He had been at sea in the Merchant 
Navy and he had worked in the Ministry of Transport office 
in Belfast for many years. He never married. He was a sort 
of bachelor-student, the kind of man who wanted to read 
literature, wanted to know about literature. In his room there 
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would be a novel by Sinclair Lewis, War and Peace, issues of 
a French cinema magazine to which he subscribed. He was 
a self-taught man, a left-wing autodidact. He was the one 
who bought the Sunday papers that nobody else bought, that 
kind of thing. He had quite an effect on me at one point, 
prompting me to become conscious of the political situation. 
So I became critical of socialism rather than nationalism. 


INTERVIEWER 
You took such turnings while you were in secondary school. 
What were their consequences as you were about to leave 
Belfast? You had choices to make: some students went to 
England to go to university. You chose to go to Dublin, 
to Trinity. 


MAHON 
No, it was chosen for me. The way it happened was this: 
the best boys, those who had done best in the mock exams, 
were slated for Oxford and Cambridge. The next best were 
slated for Trinity. Those who had done well, but not excep- 
tionally, were slated for Queen’s, Belfast. Tells you a bit 
about self-esteem in the North, doesn’t it? 


INTERVIEWER 
Would you describe Dublin as a watershed time? 


MAHON 
I was bewildered by the place at first, bewildered by Trinity. 
I thought that Dublin was beautiful. I remember going on 
a bus, in the sunlight, and thinking that it was a gorgeous 
place. It was a happy alternative to Belfast. In fact, some of 
us who went down together from the North developed anti- 
Northern jokes among ourselves. 


INTERVIEWER 
What about Trinity as a kind of literary awakening? 


MAHON 
There was a particular kind of community there, a unique 
community involving certain very vivid characters: Alec Reid, 
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Con Leventhal, Owen Sheehy Skeffington. These were both 
teachers and friends. The professor of English then was Phillip 
Edwards. Phillip was English, a nice man, but much more 
inspiring was a reprobate like Alec Reid or a humanly interest- 
ing person like Con Leventhal. We grew up in a very pleasant 
way. Physically the surroundings were extremely attractive. 
Beautiful college, beautiful trees, beautiful girls: wherever 
you fell there was something to please. At the same time, it 
was a place apart—golden days, golden moments. 


INTERVIEWER 
Did you ever start to think of yourself as an academic? 


MAHON 

No, I thought of myself as a surly é¢ranger in a donkey 
jacket, with literary pretensions. The way to seem was careless 
of the academic demands. Some, of course, swotted up furi- 
ously at night. I didn’t, and that was my mistake. So I drifted 
away from the academic but, like others, formed my own 
little university within. It was then that I had the notion that 
“this poetry nonsense you've been tinkering at for the past 
couple of years at school, if you’re going to take it seriously, 
you can do it here, and people will pay attention.” It was a 
very fertile environment, very suppottive. Alec Reid was part 
of it, in a very personal way; he was great fun, and so Auman. 
A liberal education, was Alec. 


INTERVIEWER 
To what degree is the sensibility in the poems from your 
first book, Nzghz-Crossing, due to your education at Trinity? 
Wry, speculative, eloquent, debonair. . . 


MAHON 
It’s hard for me to say, but I suppose it must have a 
lot to do with it, because those words would describe the 
environment at Trinity when I was there; probably it’s how 
a contemporary undergraduate there would describe it today. 
That is the mode, not only the conversational mode, the 
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mode of discourse, but it’s also the mode of composition, of 
imaginative discoutse. It’s the tone of voice. Of course, there 
was a struggle going on within myself at the time. It took 
me a long time to get hold of anything I could begin to think 
of as being my own voice, with the struggle going on between 
a surly Belfast working-class thing and something, to use your 
word, debonair. The flaneurs I couldn’t help but admire and 
envy, also on the written page: the way that some of the 
students had that at their fingertips. So there was a clash in 
me between the one and the other, which Eavan Boland was 
very conscious of in her poem “Belfast vs. Dublin.” Those 
things more or less came together at a later stage, maybe ten 
years later—those two kinds of rhetoric were able to negotiate 
with each other and come together in a single voice. In putting 
together the Se/ected Poems | tried to manufacture belatedly 
a homogeneous voice, but, in fact, in those early poems 
there’d be one man on one page and a totally different person 
on the next page. To my ear anyway. 


INTERVIEWER 
When you’d finished with Trinity, how would you say the 
Belfast boy had been altered? 


MAHON 

Well, he was grown up now, if he ever has been really. 
But I didn’t know where I was! I suppose, looking back on 
it, that I was in some kind of crisis. Had I been accustomed 
to a disciplined and purposeful way of life, I would have gone 
on to whatever I was going to do then—trainee journalism, 
the BBC, doing a PhD at Oxford, whatever it might have 
been. I would have proceeded. But I came to a stop because 
I'd been living indolently, with literary notions, so I had no 
direction. On leaving Trinity, the only thing I knew I could 
do was get out of Dublin. 


INTERVIEWER 
Would you say that the movement from Trinity out into 
the world was one in which you became more and mote 
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identifiable to yourself as a poet? or at least as someone who 
wasn’t anything else? 


MAHON 

That’s a better way of putting it. It wasn’t that of all the 
things I did poetry was the most interesting. In fact, poetry 
was the only thing I did. Anyway, I left Trinity in 1965 and 
came to the States, to Cambridge via Canada. There was this 
enormous poetic energy in America at that time, and I was 
very conscious of it around Harvard Square. First of all through 
Louis Asekoff, whom I’d known at Trinity. The sixties, the 
protests, the war. A lot of it was very strange to me, of course, 
and I couldn’t get it at all. I suppose my taste was very 
conservative, perhaps it still is. The other thing I was conscious 
of was the Harvard dimension: there were people about who 
had just a year or two previously been taking writing classes 
with Lowell. So there was a lot going on. The American poetic 
psyche was very active. But in a way I think I was lost. I was 
in a transitional phase. At the time it didn’t seem transitional, 
it seemed terminal; but I was in a phase between being a 
Trinity student and being whatever I was going to be next. 
The only constant was not being too far away from poetry 
and from a literary environment. 


INTERVIEWER 
How did the word ome reverberate under these con- 
ditions? 


MAHON 

I felt very far from home in those years. (In fact, for a large 
part of my life I’ve been servified of home.) I think that this 
has a great deal to do with what started happening in Northern 
Ireland in 1968, 1969—how it took me by surprise. I’d been 
away from it fora bit, not too long, but I was still close enough 
to it to get burned inside. (I’m thinking of the marches, of 
Burntollet and so on.) I was horrified, and I didn’t go up 
there after a certain point. No, that’s not true. I would go 
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up to Belfast from time to time, right up to 1970. In some 
sense (this may sound vety phony) it was almost as if the 
things that were happening up there were happening literally 
to me. I felt “beaten-up.” I wonder if others felt the same. 
I felt that I had been guilty of something that I wasn’t aware 
of. Although I’ve never been a motorist, I felt as perhaps a 
hit-and-run driver must feel when he wakes up the next 
morning. It was extremely upsetting, especially when the 
death toll started mounting. I couldn’t deal with it. I could 
only develop a kind of contempt for what I felt was the 
barbarism, on both sides. But I knew the Protestant side; 
I knew them inside out. I was one of them, and perhaps I 
couldn’t bear to look at my own face among them. So I 
adopted a “plague on both your houses” attitude. 


INTERVIEWER 
Did it provoke, in its anguish, any digging for roots? 


MAHON 
Should have. There are various researches that I should 
have undertaken at that point and that I didn’t, that I 
avoided. Seamus Heaney, for example, did a lot more digging 
than I did. 


INTERVIEWER 
In “Afterlives” you put it like this: 


Perhaps if I’d stayed behind 

And lived it bomb by bomb 

I might have grown up at last 

And learnt what is meant by home. 


MAHON 
I think probably there were things that I should have come 
to terms with, researched, looked into, looked at, but I didn’t. 
At that time, Protestants like James Simmons, Michael Long- 
ley, myself could think that this was not our quarrel—our 
peculiar upbringing as middle-class, grammar-school-edu- 
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cated, liberal, ironical Protestants allowed us to think of our- 
selves as somehow not implicated. I told myself that I had 
more important things to do. Which were going to London, 
getting on with my own literary career as I had now started 
to conceive of it, marrying Doreen, getting myself together, 
discovering a sense of purpose. And writing directly about 
those conditions in the North was not part of that purpose. 
One of the damnable things about it was that you couldn’t 
take sides. You couldn’t take sides. In a kind of way, I still 
can’t. It’s possible for me to write about the dead of Treblinka 
and Pompeii: included in that are the dead of Dungiven and 
Magherafelt. But I’ve never been able to write directly about 
it. In Crane Bag they'd call it “colonial aphasia.” Perhaps, 
in fact, that’s what it is. I was not prepared for what happened. 
What happened was that myself and all of our generation 
(particularly in the North) were presented with a horror, some- 
thing that demanded our serious, grown-up attention. But, 
as I say, I was not able to deal with it directly. 


INTERVIEWER 
I’ve noticed that whenever you talk about your poems in 
public you usually talk about form; what you never talk about 
is the self making the poems. You never let us into the 
workshop with you. What would be your take on yourself as 
an actual maker of the poem? 


MAHON 

Well, there’s no point in beating about the bush. After 
many years of beating about the bush, the fact is, I am an 
out-and-out traditionalist. That’s the way it is, and that’s the 
way it’s going to stay. I find that certain poets want to express 
certain things, want to be truthful about their emotions, 
about the nature of the world as they understand it, about 
the changing nature of society, about their instincts and their 
opinions. They are full of liberal intentions, they are admira- 
ble people; but they are not poets, not to me they’re not. 
They’ re writing free verse (I suppose you would still call it)— 
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without any specific talent for poetry—to express themselves, 
to deliver narrative, to state opinions. But they are not doing 
the thing that poetry does, as far as I’m concerned. Formally, 
that is. I remember talking to Richard Pevear about this, and 
the three principles that we found ourselves agreeing on were 
Soul, Song and Formal Necessity—the Coleridgean sense of 
formal necessity that the poem should “contain within itself 
the reason why it is thus and not otherwise.” 


INTERVIEWER 
The quotation, of course, allows for free verse. 


MAHON 

Of course it does. But it’s my own experience that writing 
is a visual experience as well as an aural one. It’s important 
to me what a poem looks like on the page. I’m interested in 
organization. I’m interested in at least the appearance of control, 
orchestration, forceful activity; something intense happening, 
something being intended and achieved—purposefulness 
instead of randomness. 

I find very little worthwhile in the magazines now. I don’t 
read column-fillers—it’s been a long time since I’ve done 
that. If I pick up a copy of The New York Review of Books, 
the TZS or whatever it might be, I don’t find much in the 
poems anymore. They’re not interesting, they’re little wisps 
of words. I like to be arrested. 


INTERVIEWER 
Formally? Materially? 


MAHON 
I'd like to think that being formally arrested promises the 
material arrest. And formal arrest has to do with the appear- 
ance of the thing on the page; it has to do with the sound 
of the thing, some kind of authority. These are dangerous 
waters, come to think of it—the use of authority reminds me 
of that. There are contemporary theoreticians who will be 
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tapping at the scaffold for my use of authority. At the same 
time, I am as liable as any—and perhaps indeed more than 
most—to the lures of negative capability and anarchy and all 
those things. But what I miss in contemporary poetry is the 
sense of “here’s somebody doing something that he or she 
knows how to do”—the sense of control. It doesn’t have to 
be a bullying thing; it can be a gentle, gradual, tentative 
thing, like Elizabeth Bishop in the “Moose” poem, for exam- 
ple. Or it can be the rather ludicrously authoritative note of 
something like “The Quaker Graveyard,” which is a parody 
of what I’m talking about. But I like to be spoken to in the 
tone of voice of Lowell’s “Waking Early Sunday Morning”: 


Pity the planet, all joy gone 
From this sweet volcanic cone. 


Then I’m hearing music loud and clear. I like the tenor of 
it. Here is a voice that has committed itself to words without 
hesitation, without irony, without fear. It’s a form of giving 
yourself to life. It’s the ability to surrender; to walk into the 
water without a lifebelt; to do the big thing. 


INTERVIEWER 
From time to time you’ve made articulate your suspicion 
of language, and even of verse itself. Would you say that this 
is a kind of trouble to you, as well as a kind of pose? The 
very thing that you admire is something that you oppose 
some of the time. 


MAHON 

I think of it in dramatic terms: if you surround yourself 
with hesitation and constraint and so on, and yet manage to 
sing through, then you somehow earn the sound you make. 
Perhaps something like that is going on. But I suppose that 
you have to be able to speak without thinking all the time 
how it sounds—those peculiar moments when you are saying 
something and even as you are saying it, the objections, the 
laughter, all these things are going on simultaneously, and 
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yet you are able to say it, without shame or horror or embar- 
rassment. It’s all a matter of artistic tact. Let’s just say that 
you must, in order not to go mad, be able to speak. 


INTERVIEWER 
Many of the neo-formalists see the formalist stance as having 
implicit moral and political implications. What’s your at- 
titude? 


MAHON 

Well, I think there might be something in that. The habit- 
ual choice of a certain kind of form does describe a sensibility, 
so that a formalist poet’s politics will also be formalist, in 
the sense that they will respect abstract notions of . . . I’m 
trying to avoid the words /aw and order. I don’t consider 
myself a right-wing person. Robert Hughes’s book Cu/ture 
of Complaint, about the forfeiting of individual responsibility 
endemic in American culture, says things with which my own 
thinking about contemporary poetry chimes. He has a chapter, 
for example, called “Art and the Therapeutic Fallacy.” 


INTERVIEWER 
One of the things for which you are valued as a poet is a 
formal elegance without exhibitionism—form has been di- 
gested by content, and content by form. How do these ele- 
ments relate to one another as you work? 


MAHON 

It’s almost impossible to describe. It’s the sense in which 
one finds a tone of voice. I want always to bear in mind what 
I was saying about Soul, Song and Formal Necessity. The best 
way I can put it is that I like there to be a certain gravity 
somewhere in the offing, some residual echo of traditional 
form. The suggestion should always be there, even in the 
most talky poem—like “Ovid in Tomis,” for example—that 
once upon a time this stuff was sung, not spoken. I'd call it 
music. And I like there to be an external side to formal 
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organization. I like to see a form on the page, or listen to a 
poem and be able to measure the page as an organized object, 
as an authoritative-looking object, as a thing that looks like 
something interesting—not like one of the thousands of thera- 
peutic poems that you don’t want to read because they look 
so boring on the page. There’s nothing putting it together, 
there’s no reason for it. 


INTERVIEWER 

Your manners as a poet suggest a view of the world that 
is coherent and continuous, which can be traced from early 
poems like “Lives” and “Afterlives” all the way up through 
“The Sea in Winter,” the Camus poem and “The Yaddo 
Letter.” Camus, in fact, says in The Myth of Sisyphus that 
“the world in itself is not reasonable, that is all that can be 
said. But what is absurd is the confrontation of this irrational 
and the wild longing for clarity whose call echoes the human 
heart.” Your poems seem very often to register that wild 
longing for clarity as a kind of ground note. 


MAHON 
Yes, I like that. I like the wild longing for clarity. I like 
that phrase. That strikes a chord. It’s an interesting use of 
wild, isn’t it? 


INTERVIEWER 
We talked one time about the Dionysian and the Apollo- 
nian in these terms: the Apollonian as your sense of shape 
and form; the Dionysian as the manner in which you collide 
with the “stuff,” with the “wild.” Does this combination 
make sense to you? 


MAHON 
Yes. That’s the combination that has the greatest potency, 
I think. The hissing chemicals inside the well-wrought urn; 
an urnful of explosives. That’s what’s so great about Yeats, 
after all: the Dionysian contained within the Apollonian 
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form, and bursting at the seams—shaking at the bars, but 
the bars have to be there to be shaken. 


INTERVIEWER 
So you understand poetry as a cage, with a wild animal 
inside it? 


MAHON 

This ts where we quote Robert Frost and Clarke and Henry 
James. Raymond Chandler, too: “No art without the resis- 
tance of the medium.” But the resistance mustn’t be gratu- 
itously imported for tactical purposes. It must be organic. I 
guess that’s worked for me in a few poems, sometimes only 
in a few lines at a stretch. Take “A Garage in Co. Cork,” for 
example. There’s a lot of banging the bars and banging at 
the windows in that poem—windows being broken, in fact— 
but it’s all very formally contained. I suppose that the same 
is true of the “Shed.” Bringing together those two elements 
makes me hear orchestras and see fireworks. Childish things 
like that. 


INTERVIEWER 
You say that there have to be bars thete to be rattled. So 
what are the bars? 


MAHON 

I suppose they are what’s usually called “the human condi- 
tion.” The constraints, the fact that we can’t fly, the fact that 
we can only be at one place at a time. The constraints that 
enable us to live, and prevent us from living. In artistic terms, 
I'd say that when the poems feel as if they’ re working there’s 
nothing quite so . . . like the gates being flung open and 
... trumpets sounding. A kind of liberation. 


INTERVIEWER 
Is Jove a word you would use in this connection? 


MAHON 
Well, it’s all about love, really. This also connects with 
something that I’m not allowed to do anymore, which is 
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drink. I used to drink a lot. There was a certain kind of 
consciousness—false consciousness, no doubt, especially the 
morning-after lucidity, which I thought of as being a kind 
of revelation. I think there are various points in the Se/ected 
Poems where that moment is touched upon. I suppose it must 
be, it must have been, akin to what is considered to be a 
religious experience—I’m talking about the apparent suspen- 
sion of time, the transcendence of bother and the quotidian, 
the sense that life is long and life is full, the sense that if we 
are here to perceive anything it is this kind of perception that 
is particularly intended. The surrounding chaos is the stuff 
that keeps you awake at night in lower Manhattan. For me, 
the revelation that came the morning after came as a formal 
thing—the morning after, mind you, since the clarity of 
drunkenness itself, as is well known, is a complete chimera. 
A “systematic derangement of the senses.” I think Rimbaud 
was well acquainted with what we’re talking about, and gave 
it the kind of weight that I’m giving it here. For me it has 
a great deal to do, it Aad a great deal to do, with a certain 
bohemian way of being—living at a certain angle to life, 
spending quite a lot of time having the brain active, having 
the senses active at certain times of day and night when other 
people are asleep or out at work. I think that way of life can 
help the creative. I don’t think that’s bohemian sensibility; 
I think there’s truth to it. Before the bohemian clichés, there 
were bohemians who were originals. There is an original bohe- 
mian idea to which I still have an attachment, despite all the 
nonsense that has been said and done in its name. 


INTERVIEWER 
What sense do you have that other ways of living—living 
without drink, for example—can still provide a “derangement 
of the senses”? What in the ordinary, the quotidian... 


MAHON 
Well, this is my current creative problem. I think one writes 
a different kind of thing, which is where I am now. I think 
that I’ve probably entered that middle-age stretch in which, 
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so they say, you have the choice between falling silent or 
rambling on. Now, I won’t ramble on, I know that. I think 
the pattern that’s emerging is a general sort of silence punctu- 
ated by sudden bursts of noisiness. Aside from translation, I 
haven’t produced a lot of verse in recent years. For some 
fairly obvious reasons, I think—all kinds of displacements, 
an inability to concentrate, distractions. 


INTERVIEWER 
Let’s get back to composition itself, which you’ve described 
as a shaking of the bars, a link moment between the human 
condition and the song. 


MAHON 

Something like that. There’s a certain moment in which 
that happens, but that’s a very rare occurrence, of coutse. 
Although every poem, I suppose, is an attempt. I suppose 
it’s religious—the notion of art as consolation, the belief that 
“everything will be all right.” I suppose I can’t finally seriously 
believe that we’re not immortal. So yes, in some sense every- 
thing zs going to be all right. That seems a really crass thing 
to say. But it would be pernicious to insist that this was 
the be-all and end-all; it’s not. It’s only one of the poetic 
experiences—although it has a kind of privileged status, I 
think. For example, in “The Sea in Winter,” writing to 
O’Grady below in Paros, I assign such a moment to him: 


You too have known the curious sense 

of working on the circumference— 

the midnight oil, familiar sea, 

elusive dawn epiphany, 

faith that the trivia doodled here 

will bear their fruit sometime, somewhere. 


That reflects on it. 


INTERVIEWER 
Would you call the poem, then, any poem, a secular act 
of faith? 
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MAHON 
I suppose it is. If we’re going to start from religion, yes, 
“a secular act of faith” would do. A faith in meaningfulness, 
a defiance of nihilism—to which one is rather prone, of course. 
I mean, we do know it’s all a lot of nonsense, really, just as 
Mr. Camus knew, but it doesn’t do to say so, even to oneself. 
Isn't that right? 


INTERVIEWER 
Although, if you’re a poet you bave to say it to yourself, 
I guess; but you also have to say the other thing—what Yeats 
would call holding reality and justice in a single thought. 
You're after that, too? 


MAHON 

Yes, of course. “Derry Morning” has something of what 
we're talking about: the glimpse of the streets on that morn- 
ing. As to poems as secular acts of faith . . . well, everything 
is an act of faith: getting up in the morning is an act of faith. 
I like the idea of a defiance of nihilism, that’s certainly true 
in my own case. It’s very easy to have said at some point, 
even to say still, “It’s all a lot of nonsense, it’s not to be 
taken seriously.” But that attitude never produces anything. 


INTERVIEWER 
When you say “act of faith,” does faith have an object, or 
is it there for its own sake? 


MAHON 
The object is life, I think. The object is to make life possible, 
and to make life continue. That sounds rather utilitarian. 
But I think that it is for its own sake in the first instance, to 
say yes rather than zo. The happy incidental outcome of that 
is that the side of life is strengthened—one can go on. 


INTERVIEWER 
In a lot of your poems the final image is of somebody going 
on “in spite of.” Do you think that the poem itself is a journey 
towards going on? 
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MAHON 
Yes. Heaney quotes a Coventry Patmore phrase, “the end 
of att is peace.” Peace in the sense of contributing to the 
world, to life, which is finally all we have, I suppose. That 
sort of “going on.” Though perhaps we shouldn’t be talking 
about peace, but only about faith—the poem, as you said, 
as an act of faith. So let’s forget peace; let’s stick with the faith. 


INTERVIEWER 
There’s a generosity about your poetry vis-a-vis the ordinary 
world, as if the poems were some sort of ministration into 
the world. 


MAHON 
Well, that sounds very nice. Ministration. It also sounds a 
little patronizing. I mean, they are themselves products of a 
broken world. 


INTERVIEWER 
But products of a broken world that you want whole. You 
have a sense of wholeness that you’re trying to minister into 
the world. 


MAHON 

Yes, but all one can do is minister to that sense. I don’t 
think poetry makes anything happen. No, scratch that, be- 
cause it educates the imagination, so you get more imaginative 
people, a higher quality of civilization, people behave better 
toward one another. I’m more inclined to Shelley than to 
Auden on this: “The great instrument of moral good is the 
imagination . . . Poetry contributes to the effect by acting 
upon the cause.” So no, I don’t think Auden is right. It was 
a very half-hearted declaration of Auden’s anyway. It’s my 
observation that not just poetry, but art in any shape or form 
can tutor the imagination—the imagination can feed and 
strengthen itself on art, on poetry, in such a way that the 
sum of goodness and wisdom in the world is infinitesimally 
increased. I think that is so. 
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INTERVIEWER 
What’s the connection between the formal element in your 
verse and the act of faith? 


MAHON 

If a thing is worth saying, it’s worth going to some trouble 
to say it in a presentable and memorable fashion. Something 
like that. But even that’s too much of a rationalization. It’s 
more that that’s the way I like to do it. It’s almost as simple 
as that: that’s what I like to do on the page. Tve often filled 
a page with free verse, and I’ve thought, Now that’s not a 
bad piece of free verse, and it’s hung around for a while. But 
eventually I throw it out, because it’s not interesting to me. 
A thing has to have shape, profile, it has to clear its throat, 
make its presence felt, make itself visually interesting and so 
on. That is simply the way that I understand poetry. 


INTERVIEWER 
Is that also the way you understand poetry as making some- 
thing happen? 


MAHON 
I don’t think that far ahead. In writing, my thinking is on 
the level of “this will interest so-and-so” or “so-and-so will 
like this.” Or maybe not even that; maybe just that “this is 
going to be fun when I’m putting the finishing touches to 
it, when it’s actually taking its final form.” 


INTERVIEWER 
Although the self-portrait that comes through your poems 
is often that of the solitary, a lot of your poems are dedicated 
to specific people. 


MAHON 
I invoke a circle of friends, a reading society. I didn’t realize 
that at the beginning, but I was creating a circle of readers. 
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Of course, this introduces other issues. If we’re going to 
talk about solitude and community, we’re going to have to 
talk about non-belonging, about marriage, about home- 
lessness. All these themes are subject matter for me just at 
the moment, which have as their origin the way I shut myself 
off from my family, from my family origins. Not entirely: I 
still see my mother once a year. But, at the age of eighteen 
or so, when I left home to go to Trinity, I wasn’t just going 
on to college; I actually was leaving one life altogether and 
stepping into another. Throughout my teens I had a sense 
of the immediate community—extended family, the neigh- 
borhood and so on—but I felt that there was something 
terribly amiss and lacking and skewed about this whole carry- 
on. It seems a very insufficient community. The question in 
the back of my mind all the time was, Is this all? Is this it? 
Is this life? These people, this place? In fact, of course, looking 
back on it now, there’s a lot more vividness in actuality about 
both the people and the place than, at the time, in my 
intolerance, I was able to appreciate. A mistake Heaney has 
never made. But I was an odd fish. Heaney was part of his 
community growing up—part of the extended family and 
society—but I found the nature of that society intensely re- 
pressive, neurotic. 

You might say that my first model of community was 
tainted, so I opted out of community. But, to quote Adrienne 
Rich, “the danger of reacting against coldness is that one 
becomes oneself cold.” I think that happened to me. I’m 
still a pretty cold fish in some ways—it becomes second nature, 
first nature, even, to get out of all community, and to turn into 
an antinomian, nasty character. The dangers ate solipsism, 
inhumanity, intolerance. It’s the first step towards, on the 
one hand, Rimbaud, and on the other hand, the serial killer. 
Really it’s a psychological risk to deracinate from your given 
community. Heaney asks this question somewhere: How dan- 
gerous is it to reject the world we’re shown? And it zs danger- 
ous. A more obvious and easier danger, of course, is to be 
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absorbed by it. So what I did was to reject the world I was 
shown, though I later came back to it in various ways. But I 
went off on this solipsistic trip, on which I in some sense still 
am. So all of those dedications amount to the creation of a 
new family. 


INTERVIEWER 
You’ve also been married and have a family of your own. 
Now you’ re separated. Do you see that as another community 
from which you finally isolated yourself? 


MAHON 

I suppose the answer is that I’m not very good at community 
except in a tentative fashion. Just as I don’t like parties unless 
I’m standing near the door talking to people I know well, 
and able to get away fast. That’s my idea of parties—and 
also of communities. To be essentially solitary (this is all very 
selfish, I realize that)—not without community, exactly, but 
a slight distance all around, so that one is dealing with com- 
munity on one’s own terms. And that’s the way I live today. 


INTERVIEWER 
What’s the connection between that and the kind of poems 
you write? 


MAHON 

It’s practically my subject, my theme: solitude and commu- 
nity; the weirdness and terrors of solitude; the stifling and the 
consolations of community. Also, the consolations of solitude. 
But it is important for me to be on the edge looking in. I’ve 
been inside, I’ve spent lots of time inside. Now again, I 
appear to be outside; perhaps I'll be inside once again. I 
don’t know. On the formal side . . . I was talking recently 
to a very nice young woman who seemed to be coming from 
the current literary orthodoxy; she used two phrases of her 
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students—one was about “giving them permission to write” 
and the other was about “creating a warm space for them to 
write.” Now, poetry written with permission in warm spaces, 
there’s far too much of that—and that is the voice of commu- 
nity. What interests me is forbidden poetry written by soli- 
taires in the cold, written by solitaires in the open, which is 
where the human soul really is. That for me is where poetry 
really is. 


—Eamon Grennan 
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Yusef Komunyakaa 


Nipples 


As if my mind’s double-jointed 
Sometimes, I have wanted 

To bow my head & kiss 

My sad, stingy nipples. 


I have desired music to live 
Beneath the skin, with the same 
Hairless ease & untamed yearning 
As the Kritios Boy who outwitted 


Time’s polish. I am bowed 

To questions in my head before 

I was born. Hungry to kiss jubilation 
Into my body, I can almost remember 


When I was a girl. After the breaking 
& breaking in, now these nubbins 

& nips are purely aesthetic, two 
Abbreviated peepholes. 
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Three Poems by Karl Kirchwey 


St. Giles Cripplegate 


The Rectot’s picking something from his teeth 
(lunch) when I ring his doorbell to inquire 

if I might see the church. (He plays it with 
both hands, that mouth harp.) Wait for the verger, 
he says; so in a plaza of glazed tile 

next to the City of London School for Girls, 
lulled by the estrous music of voices 

and the sway of bodies, 

I wait, until an old door opens inwards. 

And though the verger has not yet returned, 
the organ teacher says, “If you don’t mind, 
I'll lock you in,” and goes. That rinse of light, 
clear and Protestant, stirs an opposite, 

a deep, medieval sluggishness in me. 

The ditch outside contains “great store of verie 
good fish, of diverse sorts,” 

their piebald torpor roused to commotion 

by cast bread, just as the notes of the organ 
(Dumage, Bach, Stanford) first cause me to panic: 
How will I get out, though? She must unlock 
the door at once! My life—and then I feel 

the thin smile from a sunken lip of marble 
near the communion table, where the poet 
who passed the ferry backward into light 

lies with his father; and I hear a voice: 

The ghost of a linen decency yet haunts us. 
But true it 1s God raises to his work 

some of ability not to look back— 
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Oracular Degeneration 


Why, he aimed the car right at that girl! 
—in your dreams: a Taurus for Europa’s acceleration. 
He aimed a curr right at that griddle! 
—Excuse me, sit: we are not dogeaters. 
He aimed the curl right at that gar! 
—absorbed soundlessly into the flank of the wave. 
He aimed a Kurd right at that Gaul! 
—at the School of International and Public Affairs. 
He aimed the krill right at that Kir Royal! 
—a blush drink fit for a sulfurbottom. 
He aimed a corpse right at that gallimander! 
—a sarcophagus made of pink granite. 
’e aimed a whinger, Cor, roight a’ that gel! 
—but the eye of God still lights the world. 
He omm’ed a curtsy right at the spiritual! 
—but the Man Upstairs wasn’t listening. 
He aimed a Coors right at heaven’s zone and girdle 
—but she sidestepped the missile without difficulty. 


x 


I woke to find a fish chalked on the asphalt. 
It bled a bit, in the first of the autumn rains, 
and then was gone, mere inchling. Water erased it, 
one more idea lost to fugitive sensation. 


So I lay a while and thought of the garum factory 
the Romans built once on the Numidian coast, 
sunk now to airy vats and broken masonty, 
but the sauce of simmered fish guts it produced, 
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violently salt and dark with the heat of the sun, 
was bottled in tall, narrow-waisted amphorae 

for export, the ancient equivalent of A-1. 
What’s more, according to the OED, 


Tobias Smollett knew it as saltfish water: 
a pound of olive oil mixed with the blood and gills 
of the tunny and applied at the whimsy of an ostler 
to the left nostril of an ailing mule; 


and in the Pacific Northwest, the Bella Coola 
valued the oil they squeezed from putrid olachan 
as a kind of relish, and in the Apocrypha 
the archangel Raphael showed Tobias, the blind man’s son, 


how to cut out and burn the heart, gall and liver 
of a great fish, which was probably a crocodile, 

to heal his father and drive off his bride’s demon lover 
(I heard this text preached in the Eggemoggin Bible 
Chapel): 


so what the senses cannot keep in the moment, 
imagination may yet winkle out across time 
and geography, in the savor of a condiment 
or the trespass of the original pebble worm, 


where the hammered, shallow eye reads it: SALVATOR 
hoisted up, a shew-bread, slack and imbricate, 

in that cold side, all striped with ink and silver, 
the uncials flawed, but capable to dilate 


on the false tears and the pointed foot of grace 
(whoever it was drew that fatal thing), 

the weep and stink of the demon Asmodeus, 
through the acronyms of sense and their fading. 
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Two Poems by Thomas Bolt 


After a Dingy Rain 


After a dingy rain I walked out 
Through a world stripped bare of narrative, 


A truce while the wet surfaces 
Brightly dried. 


On the long brick walls, human names: 
Even the roofs were signed: 


Across the gap, 
Sun-brilliant silver spray paint on black tar. 


A nest of interlocking signatures 
Claimed an empty lot; 


Another group of spray-glyphs at least 
Told what 


A burnt wall was no longer empty of, 
As if to put mere ownership 


(Small, careful signatures 
On bluebound paper, stamped and filed away) 


And the huge, sanctioned billboards overhead 
On notice: We are here. This life is ours. 


We found the city like this, 
All unclaimed. The damp sidewalks 
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Crackle as I rattle my quick can; 
The balls chuckle, mixing silver paint; 


I range over it, and it is mine. 


Nature 


The water waves and wavers funneling 
Loose silt and sifting over things 
Transferringly; 

Flows freely, fluent with sky, 


Transpares and blanks: shifting every mote 
Its cold current takes up and spends 

In the dark motive drag 

Under unfurling ghosts of waterlight 


As sunsparks flare and falter; touching all 

Its filtering pull reduces or contains 

Or smooths blank in the constant travel down 
From the opened iron 


Hydrant spilling 

Its chipped, heavy mouth 
Down East 6th Street 

To the dirty, grated drain. 
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Two Poems by Robert Devlin 


Maenad 


What would the world be without 
poetry, he asked, and I listened, 


his thin Thracian fingers plucking 
lyre chords all day and night, 


incessant pining that in turn upset 
our men. We warned him this was 


wrong, that in Ismarus, when love goes 
to shit, it’s over. He wouldn’t listen. 


He’d been through too much for this, 
the guilt that frets forgetfulness. 


I laughed, knowing the torments 
of a backward glance, the half-empty 


bed and crackling hearth, of extolling 
love among the shades. My girlfriends 


agreed. What worthless artist rouses 
grief in everything? You get no grain 


without a season’s change. I told him 
to ditch the lilt and reap a family. 


But slow dances don’t recede, he sang, 
and so, we slew his serenade, then 


clanged our hearts on tinny tambourines. 
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To My Brother Who Says He’s Found His 
Other Half 


Remember Gina, the blond from your first 
Classics class whom you taught to roll a p, 

Or her roommate, Lori, or, even worse, 

Sue, from your seminar on Cicero. 

You’ve been hitting Ovid again. How does 
Risking tenure sound each lecture? Take Beth 
And the twins to a flick tonight, because 

All this Aristophanes shit will get 

No empathy with them. It’s myth. Why must 
A professor call for my permission, 

I’m the family Augustine. Beth trusts 

Your Plato talk. Give Aer your confessions 
About the undergraduates you do. 

Leave the phone alone. Learn to tesearch truth. 
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Two Poems by Gleb Shulpyakov 


An evening, sad like snow in a landscape 


to LL 


An evening, sad like snow in a landscape 

(late Vermeer, no signature, no date 

in an old man’s hand). In the center 

of the room stands a lamp. As the snow dies out 


you hear a clock tick-tocking. 
From the shelf classics goggling. 


What can we add to this picture: 

a burning flame in a Dutch fireplace? 
a pait of borzois on a bear rug? 
ringlets? scallops? pastilles? 


a map of the country on a tripod? 
the perspective of checkered tiles underfoot? 


“You’re lying, Pal Ivanych,” in the antique hearth 
there’s nothing except coal and soot. 

To be honest, no fireplace there to be seen 

in this ultra sad landscape: 


so, something like a little flat, 
two nostrils square is what we’ re at. 


The drunken landlord sits over a sheet, 
listens to Nyman, spills some liquid 
onto the empty sheet of paper. 

He’s nothing to write home about. 
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And nothing comes from the fact that we 
painted (quite apart from Vermeer), 

it seems, there’s nothing around. 

Snow drip-drops over the cornice. 


So let’s imagine a mise-en-scéne: 

as before, windows look onto a wall. 

Nyman sctapes away. One would like to howl. 
Charcoal. No signature. Close brackets. 


Let’s say you live in a dead-end, near the 
Kazan Station 


A.B. 


Let’s say you live in a dead-end, near the Kazan Station. 
From the window, none going your way, a hundred roads. 
You get ready, having counted up to fifty ravens, 

to sortie. You’ve grown hoarse, caught cold. 


Outside three old women, of course not in armchairs, sit 
with their knitting. 

They’re discussing the ordeals of a hangover, and not at all 
of the crucifixion. 

On the wall, whatever the tints, it has be Fioravanti 

and towards evening you walk past to buy some Chianti. 


Okay, I’m flattering you, not Chianti, most likely “Isabella,” 

which treats your Oedipus complex to a tee. 

You know, all these types, these oedipuses, ulysseses, 
aeneases, oresteses 

are a choice bunch, but obviously scatterbrains like me: 


they let Helen go, fucked up (sorry!) over Troy 

and with their own foolish heads paid the price. 

So life in a dead-end, near the Kazan Station, let’s say, 
is no paradise. Well, so what. Who needs paradise. 


—translated from the Russian 
by Daniel Weissbort 
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Phi Beta Kappa poem 
Yale, 2000 


Cyprian 


We could almost see her 

where she is said to have risen in the bay 

from sea foam and the blood of Ouranos’ sliced genitals 
tossed out of heaven. 


We could almost see 

how she must have sat on the long arm of rock 

that half-cradled the bay 

and how she combed seaweed out of her hair with a 
scallop shell 


before rising in a commotion of salt light and doves’ wings 
to terrorize the earth. 

Squinting, we could almost believe 

as we could almost see 


inland, at Paphos, her temple erect 

on the ruined marble floor paving 

amid column chunks and cringing olive trees 
as the horizon trembled in haze 


and distant mountains tried in their softness to resemble the 
female body. 

But it was inside 

that shed of a museum across the spongy road, our eyes 

maladjusted to dimness, that 
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she appeared, I think: if it is in 

the sudden intake of breath, the fluttered pulse, that she 
registers: 

not as one would have imagined, 

no body at all, no womanliness, 


not Greek, not even human as a god should be, 
but that uncarven black vertical basalt thrust 
into consciousness 

throbbed in the room alone, 


just a rock 

on a pedestal, a terrible rock 

they worshipped epochs ago before the Greeks 
gave her a name a story a shape: 


a rock in the dark for which we had paid in Cypriot coins, 
for which we still clutched 

small paper tickets, damp in our palms. 

When I have fought you 


most, when we have lain 

separate in the puzzle of sheets 

until dawn flushed away clots of night, and still we lay apart: 
she was there, she presided— 


she of many names; 

sea-goddess; foam-goddess; heavenly 

Ourania crowned, braceleted and beringed in gold and gems; 
Melaina the black one; Skotia, dark one; 
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Killer of Men; Gravedigger; She-Upon-the-Graves; 
Pasiphaessa the Far-Shining; 

and she to whom we sacrificed, 

Aphrodite Apostrophia, 


She Who Turns Herself Away. 
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Cynthia Zarin 


Auden in the Aquarium 


It was a hot day in June. 
Inside the aquarium it was so cool 
after the bright light outside that 
it seemed as if we wete swimming up 


the arteries of a cold broad-backed fish. 


We took in the crabs, the sea urchins, 
the jellyfish that shone like 

Japanese lanterns, and as we looked 
our reflections flitted past us 

on the green glass, animated, lit, 


as if this was the shade to which 
they are always hoping to return, 

the reason they only show themselves 
on surfaces that mimic water. 

At some of the tanks the lights 


had been arranged so there were 

no reflections—it was like looking 
through a window with the sash 
raised—and it was at one of these 

I saw you, Wystan, your crepe-paper 


face on a huge tautog, swimming alone 
in a clutch of striped bass. 

The bass kept opening and shutting 
their mouths like sheep, or choristers 
—though their singing was completely 
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inaudible—and along their sides 
were dark inky lines, like the marks 
of tite tracks. There was an eel 
there too, below you, its body 

an s, then an o, at home, at least 


it seemed, in its permanently 
unitarian element: air filtered, fire 
stamped out. The aquarium was filled 
with schoolchildren, whistling, 
shoving, with tourists in their 


tropical clothes, waiting, as we were, 

for the ferry to Vineyard Haven. 

We stood at the tank. The glass was cold. 
A tent of light shown down. Your scales 
were the color of old silver, of smoke. 


Behind you on the wall were a few 
carefully painted sea grasses, 
a few rocks, a wave but no sign 
of a boy, and a warning: 
DO NOT TAP ON GLASS 
for you to read backwards, in Icelandic. 
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James Lasdun 


Deathmeadow Mountain 


Celan’s: 

meeting with Heidegger: 

by John Felstiner’s account 

an impasse of non-event, 

like Daniel’s meeting with the lions; 


the walk 

through the blossoming Black 
Forest broken off—too wet; 

the visit to the dark hut 

(like a negative of Goethe’s oak 


unfelled 

out of respect in the 

otherwise clearcut meadows 

of Buchenwald, as Resnais’s 

Night and Fog had disclosed—“they build 


the camp,” 

Celan had translated, 

“they respect the oak”); Denker 

and Dichter pausing to drink 

at the star-topped well—less wel! than sump; 


its throat 
black with “deathbringing speech”; 
the tongue of Being . . . its bitter 


waters black as the water 
Moses had to cleanse with his snake-rod; 
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the star 

glittering in its depths 

like a dove in a cat’s eye, 

and the book, das Buch, in the 

hut in the Wa/dwasen, signed there 


in hope 

of a “word in the heart” 

from the Secret King of Thought, 
the Mezster, who withheld it 

till the poet gave up. 
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Judith Hall 


Upon the Bed-Trick Played on Jack 


Why, all the souls that were were forfeit once. 


Measure For Measure, II, ti, 73 


Marilyn (as Isabella): I had rather give my body than my 


(as Marilyn): 


(as Norma Jean): 


(as Marilyn): 


(as Isabella): 


(as Marilyn): 


soul— 
Some lines come more easily than 
others. 


I read this to Jack over the telephone. 
Exhale on “my”? Inhale “body”? 
Hundreds, 


He had a thousand comic “vigorous” 
breaths 
To recommend . . . For me, as Isabella, 


Dear nun! Frigid, misfit, desperate. 
I know her, know the dream that 
God—absent 


God alone—loves me—God, I wanted 
to learn! 

Why did he laugh? Finally, they all 
laugh. 


“I had rather—” drain off memories, 
if mercy 

Is defined as high colonics . . . or 
champagne 


Or servicing the presidential prick? 
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(as Isabella): The rest—the soul rumored into 
farce—predicted. 


John (as Jack): God, her ass, a veritable New Fron- 
tée-ah! 
She in town—then Jackie “insists” we 
catch 
Meh-shah Fah Meh-shah .. . 
Fun as Communion; we took it from 
rank bastards 
Who spent their nights rejoicing at 
the baths. 
(as Angelo): And she will speak most bitterly and 
strange. 
(as John): I remember. The one about a great 
man’s failings. 
(as Ernest): Absurd deceptions, in the name of 
romance. 


(as John): I constructed romances on a man’s 

health, 

On “vigah” from amphetamines and 
cortisone. 

The pain—my own parody of faith— 

Was used to humanize me: God’s 
good sport 

Reduced to ergonomic rocking chairs. 

She asked other men to throw my son 
in the air. 
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Jacqueline (as Mariana): 


(as Jacqueline): 


(as Jackie): 


(as Jacqueline): 


I have known my husband, yet 
my husband 

Knows not that ever he knew me. 

For I was Marilyn, when Marilyn 

Cooed his “happy-ever-aftering.” 


His sadly perfunctory rhapsodies 
were rude, 

Were all the same to me, since I 
was always 

Mary, Angie, Grace, Giancana’s 
Judith, 

His growing underclass of 
compulsive lays. 


Liquor, lighting, hand-painted 
Paris scarves 

Mattered more, in a husband’s 
education, 

Than any woman’s luscious 
incarnation. 


Oscar said, “To become the 
spectator 

Of one’s own life is to escape the 
suffering . . .” 

I tried, Love, and Damn, but 
love survived. 
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William Hunt 


Outside with Georg Trakl 


He’s never seen these stars before 
and tumbles headfirst down 

the castle’s rumpled courtyard stairs. 
More used to wings than feet, 

Georg fell planning a song 

to celebrate angels aloft beneath 

us crossing the icebound Carpathians. 


Get up, Georg, your face is a mountain- 
ous blur, icicles cloy your eyes shut. 
You can’t even look down at us: 

Your neck is a stream jelling in January. 


He’s thinking of a young woman who'd fall 
(with him) asleep at the foot of the garden’s 
steep marble stairwell, her moonlit hair 
astir with each sleep-locked step she’d take. 
He says, She dreams of red oaks, red skies, 
red knobs. He says, It’s not wrong to waken 
a somnambulist on foot in your own dream. 
Her silk gown shivers, slivering silvered 
light, as he struggles upright to warn her. 
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REFLECTIONS ON A WORKSHEET 


The worksheet facsimiles that follow were sent to a select 
group of poets for their comments. This magazine is grateful 


to the Pierpont Morgan Library for providing them. 


Anne Bronté 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
Robert Burns 

Lord Byron 

Heinrich Heine 

John Keats 

John Keats 

Edgar Allan Poe 
Alexander Pope 

Algernon Charles Swinburne 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


Heather McHugh 
Andrew Hudgins 
Carolyn Kizer 
James Longenbach 
Charles Simic 
C.K. Williams 
Alfred Corn 
Mark Doty 

Jorie Graham 
Richard Howard 
John Hollander 
Anthony Hecht 
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A manuscript of Bronté’s “To Cowper.” 
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ANNE BRONTE’S “TO COWPER” 


HEATHER MCHUGH 


George Plimpton warned us we might be “abashed by the 
quality” of our “opposite[s].” Abashed indeed. First there is 
Anne Bronté’s rematkably bad spelling. Then there is the 
poem’s overall program, reducing a celestial object to a mortal 
self-absorption. Had I not put such blind trust in Richard 
Howard’s dark designs in assigning me this poem, I’d not 
have inclined to study it further. But a worksheet does afford 
the schadenfreudelch poet-reader one enticing opportunity: 
to see how much worse a poem could have been. As it turns 
out, Bronté’s revisions amount to this poem’s only (and sarto- 
tially) dramatic move: they redesign the poem by selectively 
trimming its metrical yardage. In a promptitude of nip and 
tuck, the poet chose to alter alternating lines: the second and 
fourth of each stanza were cut from tetrameter to trimeter. 

One might admire this act of tailoring more had not the 
original fairly cried out for scissors. “Angel” turns out to have 
setved “purity” only as appositive garnish. Without “kind 
and” for extra measure, “gentle charity” achieves quite a 
sufficiency of tautology (O most perverse of oxymora!). “Heav- 
enly grace” is plenty comprehensive without Annie’s anadem 
of “every.” And “Satan’s fury” needn’t have a superlative. 
Across the entire poem (for on the worksheet we have less 
than half of its hyper-extent) one finds the cuts beneficial to 
the poem’s general effect—only because the original was laced 
with redundancies. 

Sadly, the effect of redundancy survives even Bronté’s radi- 
cal redaction, perhaps because the underlying poetic senti- 
ments are so predictable. One comes to cherish that first stab 
of sweet surprise, the brush with unexpected passion, one felt 
on reading her celebration of “that purity; / That hatred...” 
But immediately the poet modifies this one momentousness 
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away, and the larger phrase “That hatred of all sinful ways” 
rewards us with nothing more than purity’s own synonym in 
double negative. (The compositional balance even of this 
nominative triplex—purity, hatred of sin and charity—turns 
out to be weakened by redundancy.) 

One marvels at the regularity with which strategically ines- 
sential elements wete tacked on, as if only for removal. Setting 
oneself the questionable exercise of changing first and third 
lines also into trimeter, one soon sees how readily they'd also 
have yielded. “To holy things and men,” “that hate of sinful 
ways,” “or banished from its God,” “yet should thy fears 
be true,” “that souls like thine are lost”—in none of these 
truncated forms do the lines suffer any significant semantic 
loss. To her credit, one exquisite structural scruple seems to 
save Bronté from this further attenuation: for without its first 
and third lines shortened, the poem’s alternation between 
one and another metrical count becomes expressive in itself. 
Moving from four beats to three, four to three, four to three, 
the reader feels what the poet doesn’t otherwise have to refer 
to at all: the inherent power in the resolution to a trinity. 
The poem’s pattern enacts the piety’s premise. 

But our gratitude cannot overcome her lassitude. Few of 
Bronté’s revisions result in any significant rarity or brightness 
in the stitchwork; and some actually forfeit it. An early stanza 
was stripped of the words proper and printed. And on the 
worksheet at hand, one regrets the sacrifice of a Heaven 
equipped with decrees. With these, the poem’s most literally 
literary turns are lost. The original last line’s outburst of 
apostrophe (“my God”) stood a chance of contributing some- 
thing really moving: a shift in the address of the poem’s 
second person—from Cowpet’s metaphorical immortality, a 
literary immortality, to God’s mote “literal” one. To have 
preserved so sudden, ultimate, zvtimate a change of address 
would have been the mark of a fiercer brand of feeling, or a 
finer grain of mind. It may be true that, to the apprehension 
of a literal immortality, the literary can play only second 
fiddle; but a good goddamned second fiddle would neverthe- 
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less have loved to play. And a good goddamned second fiddle 
would never have wailed in the first place, as Bronté’s opening 
stanza did: “I’ve read them o’er and o’er again / With swelling 
heart and gushing tears.” Bronté’s idea of a judicious revision 
was to change that gushing to a flood, a gesture impotent to 
save this poem’s soul: for the soul, as the Greeks tried to 
teach us, is dry. 
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ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S 
SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE, 
NuMBER XVI 


ANDREW HUDGINS 


In the first line of Sonnet XVI, Elizabeth Barrett’s hand is 
tight, firm, decided. She was sure of the decisions she had 
already made. With every line that follows, the ink grows 
lighter, the letters looser and the lines further apart. She 
was questioning herself, leaving room between the lines for 
changes. That’s often the way with drafts. The first line is 
the one that you have copied over the most times, the second 
line is the one that you have copied the second most times, 
and so on. You have polished them almost instinctively as 
you worked your way from terra firma to terra incognito. They 
are your stepping stones, those polished lines, and writing 
them over and over again, changing them ever so slightly each 
time, is a pleasure. Their firmness gives you the confidence to 
step off into the unknown beyond them. 

After copying out the poem, Elizabeth dipped the nib in 
the inkwell and dashed in her changes with black strokes. 
The changes were scrawled with the bold, false certainty of 
a new idea being tested. And it’s a frightening new commit- 
ment that Elizabeth Barrett confronted in Sonnet XVI. 

She was still living at that famous address, 50 Wimpole 
Street; she was still under the roof and thumb of her father, 
Edward Barrett Moulton Barrett. In the first fifteen Sonnets 
from the Portuguese, Elizabeth already knew that she loved 
Robert Browning, but... But. But. In Sonnet XVI, she cast 
aside her reservations and pledged her total commitment to 
him. It must have been a wrenching struggle for the invalid 
and recluse to disobey Edward Barrett Moulton Barrett, that 
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Old Testament God of obedience and wrath—the Victorian 
paterfamilias as Yahweh. Even after her marriage, when her 
father refused to have anything to do with her, she wrote: 


If he said ‘I will write you . . . I will see you . . . your husband’s 
name never being named between us’ . . I should think it my 
duty to accept under any condition . . . an alms of kindness 


from him—He is my father. I would kiss his hands & feet at 
any moment. 


But when her father refused to let his thirty-nine-year-old 
daughter of independent means leave for Italy despite her 
doctor’s firm conviction that another winter in London would 
kill her, she understood that he cared more for her obedience 
than he did for her life. At that moment, she committed 
herself to Robert, using the language of New Testament para- 
dox to express her love under the new dispensation: she is 
conquered to conquer, she is brought low to be raised high. 
She left her father’s house with its many mansions and fol- 
lowed her quite literal savior, Robert Browning. The biblical 
language of submission that makes the sonnet uncomfortable 
to contemporary ears was ingrained in Elizabeth. In 1855, 
the Brownings were invited to visit a French spiritualist. 
Would they like to go? 

“I looked at my liege lord and was permitted to say my 
natural ‘yes,’” Elizabeth reported. The Lord of Yea had sup- 
planted the Lord of Nay. 

If anything, Elizabeth’s changes on the manuscript page 
ameliorate the cravenness of her submission. Sonnet XVI is 
the crux of the sequence, and one third of the way through 
a sequence of forty-four poems is early for a crux. After this 
poem, the sequence is no longer a struggle to move from 
love to commitment, but a hymn of committed love, an 
exploration of what Elizabeth Barrett’s love for Robert Brow- 
ning means. By the end, even meaning gives way to pure 
celebration, the aria of Sonnet XLIII: “How do I love thee? 
Let me count the ways.” 
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To preserve their privacy when the book was published, 
the Brownings decided to come up with a title that would 
deflect attention from them—a decision that led to one final 
revision. Robert countered with Sonnets from the Portuguese 
after Elizabeth had suggested her title: Sonnets Translated 
from the Bosnian. 
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A manuscript page from Browning's Last Poems. 
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Ms. BROWNING’S HEAvy HEART: 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S 
Last POEMS 


CAROLYN KIZER 


On first looking at this worksheet of EBB’s I feel a kind of 
thrill at the messy palimpsest of writings, corrections and 
over-writings that cover the page. So her early drafts are messy 
too!, I thought, contemplating my own thickets of scribbled 
emendations. But then it is necessary to penetrate the under- 
brush to discover the poem, here untitled. The word “red is 
repeated often and often, which enables me to track down 
the poem in my father’s Mrs. Browning's Complete Poetical 
Works (Cambridge, 1900). It’s called “My Heart and I,” from 
the Last Poems gathered by Robert after her death, and sad 
work it must have been for the congenitally cheerful and 
indefatigable husband. It is a poem so sad, indeed so tired, 
that one wonders that she had the energy to compose it. In 
the first stanza she and her heart sit beside a headstone (it’s 
not clear whose) wishing that the name carved on it were her 
own. She has trouble with the fifth line, so written over that 
it can’t be uncovered, which ends up in the printed version 
as “The hard types of the mason’s knife”; the next line is 
rearranged so that the end rhyme is “life” rather than “re- 
news,” but only God and Robert Browning know what the 
previous line was. In the next stanza, heavily rearranged, “We 
dealt with books, we trusted men, / And in our own blood 
drenched the pen . . .” followed by these mysterious lines, 
“We walked too straight for fortune’s end, / We loved too 
true to keep a friend . . .” Why did she feel that fidelity lost 
friendship? Isn’t it possessiveness that curdles friendship? And 
what, pray, did Robert make of this? He may have been too 
stunned by grief to make anything of it. The next two stanzas 
are largely boilerplate, culminating in, “It was not thus in that 
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old time / When Ralph sat with me ‘neath the lime. . .” 
The name Ralph is so heavily scored that one cannot make 
out the name or names underneath. It couldn’t have been 
Robert because it wouldn’t scan. And I don’t believe she ever 
called him Bob. As always she is at her worst and reaches for 
the cliché when she is forced to rhyme. ‘Neath the lime 
indeed! One can only be grateful that she wrote “Aurora 
Leigh,” her socialist feminist masterpiece, in blank vetse. 
Two mote stanzas express terrible tiredness, so tired that 
“We scarcely care to look at even / A pretty child, or God’s 
blue heaven / We feel so tired, my heart and J.” In the 
final stanza she heroically tries to pull herself together and 
transcend this dirge. This obviously gave her a lot of trouble, 
and the scratchings-out are so heavy and numerous that one 
must rely on the printed text to make it out: 


Yet who complains? My heart and I? 
In this abundant earth no doubt 
Is little room for things worn out: 
Disdain them, break them, throw them by! 
And if before the day grows rough 
We once wete loved, used,—well enough 
I think, we’ve fared, my heart and I. 


If there is one unbendable law in poetry it is: be mean (Pope), 
be vengeful (Dante), be misogynistic (Catullus, Juvenal, etc., 
etc., etc., etc.), but never never be self-pitying. It’s curious 
how many good poets, particularly as they age, think they 
can sneak in just a /eet/e self-pity and get away with it. 
They can’t. 

On the whole, in rereading these Last Poems one wishes 
that Robert had allowed them to slumber in the magazines 
that had printed them, rather than adding them to the oeuvre. 
There are worse lines than “‘neath the lime,” such as these 
from “Bianca Among the Nightingales”: 


3 


I would not play her larcenous tricks 
To have her looks! She lied and stole 
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And spat into my love’s pure pyx 
The rank saliva of her soul. . . 


Rather, one wishes for a judicious selection from these 465 
pages of poetry in the Complete Poetical Works, which might 
have averted the steep decline of her reputation after her 
death. It would include of course the Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese (though one wonders if many people read the sequence 
other than Sonnet XLIII, which counts the number of ways 
in which Mrs. Browning loved Mr. Browning. It is a savage 
contemporary irony that she first intended to call them Son- 
nets Translated from the Bosnian.) And it would include a 
group of the poems that caused Robert to read her, write to 
her and fall in love with her when she was a cloistered spinster 
in her father’s thrall. It would include “Casa Guidi Win- 
dows,” which precedes the great “Aurora Leigh”, and a few 
of her impassioned poems for Italian freedom as well as her 
outcry against the sins of child labor. The closely rhymed 
poems work best when she is carried away by her subject, 
away from herself and the self-conscious romanticism so char- 
acteristic of other poets of this period, not excluding Robert 
himself. I’m fond of some of the “Poems of 1850,” particularly 
“Change Upon Change,” “A Woman’s Shortcomings” and 
“A Man’s Requirements,” particularly the latter, where are 
listed all the demands for purity, bodily perfection and spiti- 
tual uplift a man can make, and ends: 


Thus, if thou wilt prove me, Dear, 
Woman’s love no fable, 

I will love tee—half a year— 
As a man is able. 


Where did she—cloistered virgin until age forty, after that 
under the tender care of a devoted husband in a relationship, 
if not of absolute equality, one in which she had the advan- 
tage—where did she acquire this cynicism about the nature 
of the male? But I’ve often noticed that women who have 
the kindest, wisest, most supportive husbands (including me) 
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are thus able to aim their slingshots at the faults of more 
ordinary mortals from a position of relative safety. Yet such 
husbands must wince at times at their seeming inclusion in 
the battalions of male oppression. That Browning did wince 
seems evident from the bit of doggerel found in the upper 
tight hand of EBB’s worksheet for “My Heart and I.” In a 
hand most definitely not hers, someone (who could it be but 
Robert?) has written: 


Here lies Browning 

In bile he lived frowning 

With bile he died drowning. 
And the worst of his ill 

Was not bile so much as a bill. 


One can speculate whether he wrote this on a piece of paper 
that Elizabeth subsequently used as a worksheet—which 
seems improbable—or that he scribbled on the worksheet 
when he was going through her papers to prepare the Last 
Poems. In any case, it reveals some of the inevitable strain 
of any marriage, even one as fabled as this bonding of two 
peerless poets. Robert seems to have had a happy, lively life 
in London for many years, after he had more-or-less recovered 
from Elizabeth’s demise. And God knows he earned it. Surely 
the last person to begrudge him this would have been his 
devoted wife. 
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From a letter from Burns to George Thompson. September 1793. 


ROBERT Burns’s “AULD LANG SYNE” 


JAMES LONGENBACH 


“I am not exactly aware,” said Mr. Micawber, “what gowans 
may be, but I have no doubt that Copperfield and myself would 
frequently have taken a pull at them, if it had been feasible.” 


We twa hae run about the braes, 
And pou’d the gowans fine; 

But we’ve wandered’ mony a weary fitt, 
Sin auld lang syne. 


Writing just shy of the nineteenth century, Robert Burns 
reinvigorated the lyric by allowing us to take pleasure in 
language we do not completely understand—which is what 
all great lyric poems do, not just those written in Scots. Braes: 
riverbanks. Gowans: daisies. It’s not so much the meaning 
of these words as their sound, their strangeness—never to be 
dispelled—that captures us. 


We twa hae paid!’d in the burn, 
Fraie morning sun till dine; 
But seas between us braid hae roar’d, 
Sin auld lang syne. 
To sing these words is to feel the mystery of time passing. 
The song sets us on that broad sea, and we're pulled forward 
by incantation, drawn back to what resists the intelligence 
almost successfully. 


And there’s a hand, my trusty fiere! 
And gie’s a hand o’thine! 

And we'll tak a right gude-willie-waught, 
For auld lang syne. 


“Light be the turf on the breast of the heaven-inspired Poet 
who composed this glorious Fragment,” said Robert Burns, 
who wanted the origins of “Auld Lang Syne” to remain ob- 
scure: he was himself the author of the words we sing, craving 
confusion, each time the new year comes again. 
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THE OcTAVA RIMA NIGHT MUSIC: 
Lorp ByRON’s DON JUAN 


CHARLES SIMIC 


What an illegible scribble! What dazzling speed! Is this 
virtuosity true of all epic poets, both comic and tragic? Did 
he write it in a saddle or riding in a stagecoach with a glass 
of wine in one hand and the quill in the other while the 
potholes in the road kept the beat? Lyric poets stare at a blank 
sheet of paper for hours on end scratching their heads and 
sighing before they put down a single word or line, only to 
erase it a moment later, while our Byron scratches away as if 
he had Mozart’s overture to Don Giovanni playing on his 
Walkman. Sure, he pretends from time to time not to have 
been able to think of a word, (once, if I remember it correctly, 
for as long as half an hour). Occasionally, he even crosses out 
lines and words and replaces them as quickly. The terrifying 
truth here, and in the rest of Dow Juan’s sixteen cantos, is 
that there is not much revision. 

Consider the opening stanzas of the poem: Byron jettisons 
awkward lines such as: 


Thus far is well—but how shall I get through 
I know not yet—but should be glad to learn 
Mean time inform me what it is you earn 
Mean time I give you joy of what you earn 


for the elegant “Apostasy’s so fashionable too.” Likewise a 
“curious want” becomes an “uncommon want” and “Till after 
weeks of fulsome cant” turns into the superior “Till after 
cloying the gazettes with cant.” Squinting and rubbing my 
eyes at this manuscript page, I realized that Byron writes with 
the same ease and wit with which his hero Juan seduces the 
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ladies, gracefully and with a minimum of superfluous patter. 
As he says elsewhere in the long poem: 


A hint, in tender cases, is enough: 
Silence is best: besides there is a tact— 

(That modern phrase appears io me sad stuff, 
But it will serve to keep my verse compact)— 


Such virtues are in short supply in contemporary poetry, I 
guess because our poets all crave above all to be “sincere”; 
and seduction, both in life and poetry, as we pretend not to 
know, is the art of piling up delicious lies. With Byron’s Don 
Juan as my guide, let me say how the relationship between 
the poet and the reader ought to be. 


The poet and the reader gaze upon each other 

With swimming looks of speechless tenderness’ 

Which mix’d all feelings, friend, child, lover, brother; 
All that that the words can hide and express 

When two pure hearts are pour’d in one another, 
And love too much, and yet cannot love less, 

Which almost sanctifies the sweet excess, 

Their eternal horniness and need to transgress. 
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A manuscript of Heine's “Nachtgedanken.” 


HEINRICH HEINE’S 
“NACHTGEDANKEN” 
(“NiGHt Music”) 


C.K. WILLIAMS 


He’s writing fast, rushing; he’s always rushing, always writ- 
ing. On his deathbed, on the last night of his unspeakably 
long and arduous dying, he’ll try to convince his nurse to 
take dictation for him, and she’ll tell him, “Don’t worry, 
when you stop throwing up you can write yourself.” He lay 
there for seven years, on his “mattress grave,” he called it, 
partly paralyzed—sometimes he had to hold his eyelids open 
to read what he was writing—mostly in pain, either from his 
illness—which no one still has ever satisfactorily diagnosed; 
Heine suspected it was syphilis, but it probably wasn’t—or 
from the horrendous medical treatment of those days, but 
he writes and writes, as contrary as ever, as sensitive as ever, 
veering at high velocity in form and genre, too. He wrote 
skeptical, trenchant, mostly sensible social, political and 
philosophical criticism, travel books, meditations on every- 
thing under the sun, and poems of every sort, mock-epic, 
satire, polemic (he wrote a harrowing poem attacking the 
slave trade) and, of course, scores, hundreds of delicate and 
wonderfully compelling lyrics; there are four thousand musi- 
cal settings of poems, in nearly every language on the planet. 

When he was younger, he’d rushed into a quickly recanted 
conversion of convenience to Christianity (it was the only way 
a Jew could be eligible for university), then university, then 
more or less instant fame, and finally political exile (he was 
explicitly forbidden, along with Marx—a friend though they 
agreed on little—from ever returning to German lands). He 
had friendships with everyone, from Marx to Gerard de Nerval 
to the absurdly rich Baron Rothschild, whom Heine satirized 
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but whom he also conned into investing money—Rothschild’s 
money—for him, or rather for his soon-to-be widow; his 
French wife, who appears abruptly at the end of the poem 
he’s scrawling here, to haul Heine’s spirit back from bleak 
longings for his mother, still alive back in Düsseldorf, and 
from an even more tormenting and tragically prophetic vision 
of a holocaust of bodies stacked on him, crushing him: 
“Astride my breast, corpses writhe,” the poem says. (When 
the Nazis took power, his poems were so deeply a part of 
German culture that they didn’t dare ban them along with 
all the rest of Jewish writing, but changed their authorship 
to Anonymous: Heine’d have loved it.) 

He probably would never have claimed prophecy for him- 
self, though, he was too committed to the moment, to 
exposing the inept and covertly malignant (when are they 
not?) political machinations of governments, and to stripping 
away the hypocrisies of polite society, in which he participated, 
with many grains of salt but no regrets. Everyone of moment 
who lived in or visited Paris came to pay homage, and he 
welcomed them all, even when he’d been doomed to that 
dread mattress; everyone from Balzac to Berlioz to Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen, to many other political maniacs besides Marx, 
to poor, mad de Nerval, whom he helped as much as he 
could, encouraging him to translate some of his lyrics (de 
Nerval, who had scant German, cast them in a kind of in- 
spited, pre-Rimbaudian prose), to well, to no one as fascinat- 
ing as he was himself. 

Not surprisingly he had detractors, from both Left and 
Right, and there were some who despised him surely as much 
for his gifts as his opinions, and who could always fall back 
on anti-Semitism to vilify him. (“A slimy, greasy Jew,” wrote 
Carlyle.) He took all of it with his wit and irony and wisdom 
intact. One of my favorite quips has him saying: “All I really 
want is enough to live on, a little house in the country... . 
and a tree in the garden with seven of my enemies hanging 
in it.” 

A valiant artist, a hero, really, who adored life when he 
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had a whole one, and who even when so much had been 
taken from him tenaciously kept on, making certain he’d 
missed nothing, slighted no emotion, scanted no reflection, 
spinning out of himself, surely in something like Auden’s 
“rapture of distress,” one of literature’s most various and 
unabashedly inspired bodies of work. 
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A manuscript of Keats's “On First Looking into Chapman's Homer." 


JOHN KeaTs’s “ON FIRST LOOKING 
INTO CHAPMAN’S HOMER” 


ALFRED CORN 


Which literary figure was it who, invited to have a look at 
some manuscript drafts of Keats among the holdings of the 
British Museum, did see them, and found himself shocked 
and disillusioned? So much so that he vowed never to peep 
into the Muses’ workshop again. The reason I’ve forgotten 
his name must be that his view of literary art strikes me as 
silly—as though the poet were a stenographer, notepad in 
hand, taking dictation from a divine source no revision should 
ever adulterate. “Who am I to tamper with a masterpiece?” 
The Melville critic John Bryant has a more sensible grasp of 
the process and argues for a “fluid text,” understanding that 
writers, even after publication, often change what they write 
under the pressure of different circumstances and newly ener- 
gized perspectives. Valéry admitted that we never finish a 
poem, we only abandon it. Sometimes we find the will or 
longing to come back to an abandoned poem and hit a few 
mote licks in its behalf. 

Even the commentator who felt like a Peeping Tom 
wouldn’t find much to be appalled by in this autograph from 
the Morgan Library: two words are changed from an earlier 
version belonging to Harvard. That manuscript’s “low browed 
Homer” has here become “deep browed Homer,” a revision 
readers of both Homer and Keats won’t hesitate to con- 
done, even without recalling the three-decker criterion H.L. 
Mencken used to apply to various cultural productions. True, 
a certain Neanderthal overhang appears in the traditional 
portrait busts of Homer; but “deep” is better than “low.” 
Second, Cortez’s “wond’ring eyes” became “eagle eyes,” the 
fiercer adjective better suiting what we know of his character 
than the dewy “wond’ring.” Besides that, the eagle was always 
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A letter from Keats to John Taylor, February 27, 1818. 
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affixed to the standard carried by the Roman imperial army, 
and the word reminds us also of Cortez’s military campaign 
against the Aztecs, whose emblem was the eagle and the 
serpent. 

When the poem was published in 1817, almost a whole 
line was altered: “Yet could I never judge what Men could 
mean” became “Yet did I never breathe its pure serene,” 
a statement belonging more to the recommended “Life of 
Sensations rather than of Thoughts,” as one of Keats’s famous 
letters puts it. (Notice that the phrase uses capital letters for 
its nouns, just as the poem does. When printing the poems, 
modern editors have normalized this Dickinsonian habit of 
his, but so far we haven’t heard objections like those raised 
in her case.) But the line errs in other directions besides 
thoughtiness. When a poem admits to any sort of incapacity, 
it offers the unfriendly critic free ammunition. Doing so is 
at least a sactica/ mistake, even if the Keats of 1816 couldn’t 
judge that he was soon going to be called a “Cockney poet” 
and abused in other ways by various Scots reviewers. At the 
level of mere (mere!) euphony, the “Men” of line twelve 
comes too soon after the earlier instance to suit a sensitive 
ear. For more than one reason, then, Keats did the right 
thing in replacing an admission of incapacity with a deep 
inhalation of the pure serene. Again, he had no crystal ball 
to tell him that those invigorating lungsful were numbered 
at a low figure, relatively; and that he would have to seek 
the health-giving air of Italy if he hoped to live a little longer. 

The metaphor of respiration as inspiration sets Keats apart 
from contemporary prejudices, which regard poetic influence 
as not much different from influenza and, in effect, fatal. 
But he, like other Romantics, was seeking an escape from the 
conventionalized diction of Augustan poetry and knew that 
a good way of evading the dead hand of recent decades was 
to reach back to a more distant past. We’ve seen a similar 
tack taken in American poetry of the last third of the twentieth 
century, when new poets coming along managed to shed the 
abstraction and high gloss of mid-century American poetry 
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by reactivating the influence of Whitman, the Whitman who 
described himself as “one of the roughs.” 

One more change: The “Look” of line thirteen became 
“Look’d” in 1817, which is less stilted than the historical 
present. Otherwise, the sonnet arrived as the nearly completed 
product of a single morning’s work, a feat not reproduced 
by anyone else as far as I know, or not on that scale. How it 
came to be written is too familiar a story to rehash, though 
I can add a couple of details less well known. Charles Cowden 
Clark, who brought out the old Chapman volume for them 
to read together on that memorable October night, had been 
Keats’s schoolmate at Enfield. And the Enfield library’s copy 
of William Robertson’s History of America was Keats’s source 
for the reference to the discovery of the Pacific three hundred 
years earlier. He puts the conquistador of Mexico in place of 
Balboa, either because, like Homer, he nodded (after all, 
he’d sat up all night gazing at Planet Chapman) or because 
the correct name would have spoiled the meter. No one has 
ever much vilified the error. Facts aside, Cortez fits the context 
better, given the military theme of the Iad, and the implied 
analogy between Montezuma and Priam is original and stimu- 
lating. 

Still, the theme of discovery is what lies most in the fore- 
ground, introduced in the first line. Reading the poets is like 
travel, dropping anchor at a series of islands composing the 
Apollonian Empire. The new island is Homer’s demesne, 
and Keats conflates the epic poet’s essential worth with the 
translator Chapman’s. Both are being praised as if both were 
the one and only sovereign of the island. Has translation ever 
been accorded as high a mark as this? 

From island to planet is no great leap, a connection sup- 
ported by the watery verb “swims.” The thematic variation 
introduced in the last four lines exchanges one of the two 
classical elements for the other. In this instance the poem 
catches sight of, not land, but the world’s largest body of 
water—a discovery leading directly to a second, even mote 
startling surmise. The explorers become aware that they 
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haven’t reached Cathay, but instead, some other continent 
not previously known to Europe or named by its cartographers. 
The very nature of the earth beneath their feet changes. I’m 
not saying Keats consciously grasped the underlying inference, 
but we can see that the discovery of Homer’s island and Planet 
Chapman was an essential step in a parallel self-discovery. To 
the extent that he was a poet, and the genuine article, Keats 
could recognize the achievement of another poet. Chapman 
was Chapman because he had understood why Homer was 
great; and Keats was Keats because he was able not just to 
acknowledge but to grasp as a guild member does the value 
of his monumental predecessors. He, too, was a new island, 
a new planet, a new ocean, a new world. That discovery might 
leave him wordless, stranded for a moment on some surprised 
psychological promontory; but the silence was soon broken 
by an outpouring of poems that number among the most 
memorable we have. This sonnet is the first to break that 
silence, and it is Keats’s first great poem, a rite of passage 
into a new demesne that now bears his name. If it were written 
today the readership would try to “decode” the subtext and 
figure out which contemporary poet Keats was hinting at by 
invoking Chapman. But 1816 wasn’t 2000, nor was Keats 
writing through a “mask.” He read and admired Chapman’s 
Homer, wrote a great sonnet about that great translation, 
and meant just what he said. 
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JOHN KeEaTs’s “ENDYMION” 


Mark Doty 


First, the big boyish handwriting of the title, placed boldly 
at the top of the page. That “Book 1st” says Now I am 
beginning my epic. But there is a reason for this youthful 
confidence, which is that Keats already knows the lines that 
follow, gorgeous, sweeping and utterly confident. These first 
lines have the quality of swimming up unbidden out of the 
dark, arriving startlingly whole, alive with “quiet breathing.” 
They are penned without hesitation, and hardly bear a cross- 
ing out, a blot or a reconsideration—evidence that these words 
have been said, again and again, first in the chambers of 
maiden thought, subtlest inner speech beginning to find its 
form in the muscle of the tongue and jaw, in the ear... 

Sad, the little blots at health and dearth, as if at the end 
of these words the pen weighed a little more heavily, slowing, 
scratching at the last consonants. 

Then—as if in response to this incursion of darkness, and 
to the poem’s brief list of those glooms that beauty resists—we 
feel the poet’s mind beginning to work in another way. The 
first striking out occurs, days replacing ways so that the latter 
word may be saved for the next line. Here is the first visible 
sign of Keats the technician making adjustments in the stream 
of music that intuition produces. That’s what the process of 
drafting a poem is, a conversation between what arises and 
what’s willed, between the given and the made. 

This is clearest halfway down the page, when a line and 
two halves are stricken—in part because they aren’t as strong 
as what’s preceded. But it’s more than that; beauty has far 
more to do here than “shower / like glitter.” Dissatisfied, 
Keats seems to have gone back and plucked from the previous 
lines the notion of a “shape of beauty” that moves the spirit, 
and recognized that those shapes and their work were of far 
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more import to his poem than the purely decorative detail 
he canceled out. It’s no accident he stops his sentence mid- 
line now and begins anew, at “Such the sun. . .” to offer 
us instances of the forms that beauty takes. Instances that 
startle, in that they are both celestial and earthbound, vast 
and specific (the moon and the green world of the daffodils). 
And they aren’t just the lovely particulars of the natural world, 
but are within us as well— “the grandeur of the dooms / we 
have imagined” is just as much a form of beauty as the 
sun itself, just as worthy. Where the poem began in a great 
claim—a given one, welling up in clear firm penmanship out 
of the darkness of unconscious song—now it has moved to- 
ward an even larger one, held up to us in the light of con- 
scious making. 
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A letter from Poe to John Augustus Shea. New York, NY, 
February 3, 1845. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE’s “THE RAVEN” 


JORIE GRAHAM 


What I have beside me is a “page,” by Edgar Allan Poe, 
for three, four, possibly more speakers. The most recessed of them, 
the “raven” itself, speaks the most radical truth regarding all 
that springs from any engagement with utterance (which is 
of course an engagement with temporality’s inevitable ongo- 
ingness—be it syntactical or emotional): “nevermore.” 

The letter points to changes in the opening of stanza eleven, 
but subsequent revisions to that stanza are worth glancing 
at, as they seem to be born with instructive inevitability out 
of the revision this letter contains. The poem in question, 
Poe’s “The Raven,” not only concerns itself with the issue of 
timelessness—there are few poetic occasions in which freedom 
is, formally, so limited—(further thematized by its famous 
refrain)—but the notion of “refrain” itself carries a double— 
two-facing—valence: a term for a subtractive-self-restraining 
action, yet also a term for additive repetition. “Burden,” 
critical to what sets the action of this stanza in motion, is also 
used, in music, to refer to a refrain. 

So it 1s against the final “nevermore”’s injunction, devoid 
of an other side—site without option—unavailable to te- 
vision or alteration—that the variety of human strategies such 
a ferocious finality elicits unfolds. And one can see this page 
as a text filled with scrupulous and deeply moving ampli- 
tudes—a set of dance steps really—seeking all ways around 
that zever more. An attempt to subtract not only from the 
absoluteness of its value, but even, paradoxically enough, to 
subtract finality from it by the very process of imbedding it 
in the aliveness of futurity. 


First of all, this is a page of zore. More words where there 
had been a stilled, set number. More implication where there 
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had been a determined one. The “more” of substitution— 
(“startled at”)—which will not abandon, which in fact re- 
states, its prior version—( “wondering at”). So that in the face 
of the apparent “never more” finality of a changed-to, chosen 
term, this page still allows a prior “never more” to ring. The 
rightness of one term (startled) is heard against the prior 
(always seemingly final) “rightness” of another station of mind 
(wondering). On this page (as opposed to in the finished 
poem) we are free to move from “wonder” to “startled.” 

In doing so, we can feel ourselves move from a mote strictly 
mental activity, to a reaction had primarily in the body, by 
the senses. Wonder takes place, for all its “bodily” awe, 
in what we feel to be mental space. It displaces one set of 
conceptions, receiving other, wider ones, ones with the poten- 
tial to make cohere differing motions of thought. Even as a 
mental action, startling is born of suddenness, causes recoil, 
reactive change of expression, which the more internalized 
“wonder,” whose attributes include an observing scrutiny, a 
slow seepage of change over the spirit, doesn’t. The speaker 
can still “wonder” at stillness broken (asking why or how, for 
example); but the speaker reports abruptly, with a sense of 
interruption, the suddenness of a voice so unexpectedly break- 
ing the continuum of “stillness” (which is quite different in 
nature, more sepulchral and tactile, for instance, than sz- 
/ence). As a result, we are brought much further into the 
present tense occasion of the poem. The change moves the 
speaker from the position of narrator, to that of protagonist 
of the event. We move, in a sense, from the report of, to 
the very cry of, the occasion. 


But how can stillness be broken? How the zevermore gotten 
around? By a constantly receding priority (and uttering) of 
visions and revisions: by a quotation (speech within speech); 
by a quotation which refers this “reply” to prior versions of 
itself, of which it is imagined to be a “stock” repetition; by 
a quote of a prior quote which sends us back to yet a prior 
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speaker (some “unhappy master”) and his unknowably re- 
cessed fate—unmerciful Disaster; all of these “followings” 
accelerating not only under the speed of backward-looking, 
forward-facing transmission (“followed fast and followed 
faster”), but also under the general urgency of this letter 
carrying the revision or substitution. The multiple voices here 
(letter-writer, author, “prior” author, narrator of poem, 
speaker reported or quoted by narrator) create substitutions 
of “authority” which course in the opposite direction (desirous 
of endless opportunity for reformation and transformation) 
from the stilling evermore. 


So the page contains a spell—(the doubling-up inner 
rhymes breaking the lines into the stilling trochaic tetrameters 
of spell-casting)—placed inside a prayer. The formal devices 
of the poem, the elaborate inner music, its echoic symmetries, 
its strong, overly repeated rhymes, seek a stillness which, although 
it approximates a sepulchral stillness in that it nears its ideal 
of “perfection” —(wordlessness? Stillness wzbroken?) —still slips 
from it and so has the marmoreal formal qualities while hav- 
ing, equally, the expressive qualities that adhere to the muta- 
bility of life. 

“Wonder” moved in a direction which we must call, here, 
a deceleration: it moved towards the dumbstruck awe that 
can superficially mimic a transcendence of time and death, 
therefore it zs the first impulse, but not a sufficiently complex 
one, not true transcendence. 

Being able to start, to be started and startled, makes one 
(however much one can be both s#7//—via echoic sound—and 
capable of accelerating past the mortal broken phrase) (via 
quotation and back-glancing forward motion) unable to be 
in anything other than syntax, in other words temporality: 
the state of “more.” 

The concatenation of rep/es from stillness: apt speech still 
heard in the head as an echo, breakage of stillness by it, start 
of speech, startledness of narrator, sensation of doubt, call 
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to doubt-less-ness, raising of voice into actual broken speech, 
memory of prior such utterances causally enchained to an 
original burden represented by an apparent forward accelera- 
tion in the remembering (backwards!) (faster and faster), 
creates a typical Poe “vortex.” That faster, (moving forwards), 
referring Sack to the disaster of the prior unhappy master 
creates the mental inswirl, the dizzying near to swooning, 
the spell, so signal of Poe’s site of imagination. 

The “till” we arrive at is both the most forward point in 
time and the furthermost backward point in the tracking of 
the ever-preceding source of the burden and the disaster to 
an original (startling) point or burden which all subsequent 
“songs” Bear. It is in fact a storing up (store/bore) and a 
filling up of the present by the past. It is also a loading down 
of the present by all forms of precedence from which one 
cannot escape—not even by the fastest speaking or singing 
or writing of it. The accumulation of each precedence upon 
its borne offspring in fact is not only a conflagration (i.e. a 
startling), but also a dirge. It accumulates (forward-facing) 
as if it is Hope. But hope itself is an accumulation of all one 
cannot shed, but only constantly bear (carry), bear (make 
manifest and so leave this endless trail of the prior) and bear 
(give birth to) into the present moment, always creating only 
more instances on the verge of becoming “prior.” 

As the supplanted version is, itself, one this one supercedes, 
so this one, too, will become, is becoming, the next one 
which will supplant it. (One is reminded of “disaster” ’s source 
in the image/idea of a star: mostly echo of something no 
longer even ¢here, and yet, Bright Star!, so very stead- 
FASE) iw 

The only way out, (it turns out), is the never / more. Not 
the “Ah, Nevermore” swooned into by melancholy, but the 
second-order 


till.. . that melancholy burden bore 
of ‘never—nevermore’ 


Poe altering, as with the first gesture of the stanza, this 
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final one from a metaphorical use of “bore” to the distinctly 
literal and physical bore of ‘never—nevermore.’ 

In fact, the original revision (wonder/startle), bringing, as 
it does, the “representing” closer to its occasion, refiguring 
the speaker closer to the actual moment of active encounter 
(“startled”), inevitably jostles the rest of the stanza until 
subsequent revisions turn the generalized “tHe melancholy 
burden”, to the pointed-at (in other words sensorally “pres- 
ent”) “that melancholy burden” and the more rhetorical 
“Never—ah, Nevermore!”, into the much more subjective 
“that melancholy burden bore / of ‘never—nevermore’,” a 
phrase not only much more “spoken”, but also one that teases 
out the zever from the rest of its phrase. 

One could ultimately argue the word evermore here is 
seen as being born ouż of the word never. The removal of 
the “ah”, and the exclamation mark, drives the melancholy 
down into the body. The burden borne by the body is, finally 
quite other than that borne by the mind. It is the part of 
one that does not conceive of the “nevermore” as a [terrifying] 
concept, but only bears it as its final burden, mute and uncom- 
prehending. The body experiences wever. The mind rever- 
more. “Ah” had no place in such a drama—it was theatrics. 
He removed it to free and reveal, as so often in Poe, the 
maelstrom of opposing forms of death. 
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ALEXANDER POPE’s “EssAY ON MAN” 


RICHARD HOWARD 


In 1728, free of Homer and Shakespeare for the first time 
in over a decade and, by such liberation, for the first time also, 
now a prosperous professional poet, Pope at forty brought out 
a first version of the Dumciad (concurrently, his friend Gay 
put on The Beggars’ Opera and his friend Swift published 
Gulliver's Travels: these are the poem, the play and the fiction 
that dominate, still, our notions of eighteenth-century literary 
production) and embarked on a new project, which was to 
engage a vast range of social and ethical concerns—and never 
to attain a conclusive state. The aspect of this enterprise most 
of us presently enjoy is the poetty of the Horatian epistles; 
but the grander, more abstract Lucretian undertaking, which 
probably concerned Pope more narrowly, is reproduced 
here—the earliest draft of (the second epistle of) An Essay 
on Man, “which, when finished,” De Quincey declared in 
the next century, “was not even begun; whose arches wanted 
their keystones; whose parts had no coherency; and whose 
pillars, in the very moment of being thrown open to public 
view, were already crumbling into ruins.” 

For me, the fascination of such a text is largely banausic, 
and I goggle that at this moment the most famous verse of 
the age was not yet in place; what happened, I wonder, to 
Pope’s apprehension of his subject between the (marvelously 
perspicuous) calligraphy of 


Learn we ourselves, not God presume to scan, 
But know, the study of Mankind is Man 


—what compelled him to insert that one overwhelming 
adjective, to readjust the couplet into phraseology we have 
subsequently found so inescapable? 
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Know then thyself, presume not God to scan; 
The proper study of mankind is Man. 


I like to think it has something to do with the poet’s special 
sense of scan, which at the time meant “to criticize, to judge 
with improper minuteness” except when dealing, as Pope 
had particular reason to know, with verses, their quantity, 
their movement, their force. Not to scan God as if he were 
merely a couplet . . . So he moved the imperative “Know” 
up to the first line to replace the milder “Learn. . . ,” 
singularizing the person addressed, and dropped the transi- 
tional “But . . .” which opened the second line (weaker still, 
it had initially been “And . . .”), omitting the notion of 
“learning” altogether. The celebrated second line now be- 
comes an aphorism, a dramatic result of the first, but without 
any connective tissue (and without capitalizing “study” and 
“mankind” —yjust the one capital in each line: God/Man. 
Thus does the editor of Shakespeare turn the schoolmaster 
Holofernes into the drama critic Hamlet. 

There is a lot more to work through, from this much- 
blotted parleying to the much-bejewelled poem in all its 
unreasoning finality. It is wonderful to see how much Pope 
left out, how much he altered, and most of all—this the 
unsuspected comfort of such behind-the-scenes espionage— 
how much process the poem had to endure to become what 
we so fatuously assume was always zżse/f. 


In vain we sigh, Heav’n made us as we are 


is one of Pope’s canceled lines, here discovered to be canceled 
with good reason: the verses were by infinite solicitude and 
scrutiny made to become what the poet could turn them 
into. Heav’n had nothing to do with them, nor—one sees 
here—with him. 
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ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE’S 
“AT ELEUSIS” 


JOHN HOLLANDER 


A poet’s revisions often represent not second thoughts but 
second auditions, the consequences of playing back through 
the reading ear of what had been written at first. In a strong 
and skillful poet, this is more than mere decisions about /e 
mot juste. For example, in Milton’s draft of “Lycidas” in the 
Trinity Ms., we can not only see but almost Aear how, in a 
brief catalogue of floral tributes, he changed the original 
“Bring the rathe primrose that unwedded dies” to “that for- 
saken dies” —you feel you &”ow that, having written the line, 
he could then hear, on rereading it, Perdita’s lines from The 
Winter's Tale about “Pale primroses / That die unmarried 
ere they can behold / Bright Phoebus in his strength” so that 
the line as next rewritten in the manuscript has the primrose 
“die forsaken” instead. This manuscript page of Swinburne’s 
dramatic monologue “At Eleusis” —written in 1864 or 1865— 
exhibits revisions that elicit analogous projective speculations 
by a modern reader. 

The poem itself is spoken by Demeter, the earth-goddess 
(or corn-goddess: her Latin name, Ceres lurks in our word 
cereal) whose daughter Persephone was carried off into the 
underworld by Hades while she was gathering flowers in the 
field of Enna in Sicily. (Milton, in Paradise Lost Book V, 
mentions “that fair field / Of Enna, where Proserpina gather- 
ing flowers, / Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis / was 
gathered.”) Demeter moved through the world in quest of 
her, using torches she had lit at Mount Etna in her search, 
while the earth became barren because of her neglect of it. 
She finally came to Eleusis, disguised as an old woman, and 
tended to the newborn child of the king Celeus and Meta- 
neira, his wife. Attempting to make the child immortal, she 
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sought to purify it of mortality by holding it in the fire; 
interrupted by the parents, she revealed herself as the goddess, 
and commanded that rites in her honor be instituted (known 
henceforward as the Eleusinian Mysteries). She sent the child, 
Triptolemus—Demophodn in Homer—around the world in 
her chariot, teaching men the art of agriculture. Persephone, 
ot Proserpina in Latin, would have been released from the 
underworld by Hermes, but because she had been unable to 
refrain from eating six pomegranate seeds while she was there, 
had to remain ever after in Hades’ (Pluto’s) realm for six 
months of the year, during which winter would fall over the 
eatth. Swinburne invoked this legend in two other poems 
that appeared, along with the present one, which derives from 
the Homeric Hymn to Demeter in its mythological substance, 
and, ultimately—like so much Victorian dramatic mono- 
logue—on Ovid’s Herozdes, in his Poems and Ballads of 1866. 
In “At Eleusis” the now-declared goddess addresses the people 
of Eleusis and tells not only of the rape of Persephone, but 
of herself and her strange caretaking of Triptolemus as well. 

The passage on this page of manuscript occurs about one- 
third of the way through the poem of 223 lines. Right at the 
beginning, we can see a second thought emerge (the previous 
line, the last one on the preceding page, I give in brackets 
here): 


[For all my face was like a cloth wrung out] 
With close and weeping wrinkles, and both lids 
Sodden with salt continuance of tears. 


But as we can see from the manuscript, the line was originally 
written without the added “close and,” which means that 
the intention had obviously been to complete the iambic 
pentameter line with a final word (say, “and both lids awash”). 
It simply could not be the case that he would have written 
a short line, zot Hearing it as he was writing it, noticed it 
later and gone back to pad it out. Rather, he had changed 
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An insert written on the back of the poem's preceding page. 


Juck couenl ttak iben pire saq ho 
Jalap Res Maan is i 
J Ading beth ubch urisbof ber 


aceon 
a end 


A manuscript page from Swinburne's “At Eleusis.” 
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his mind about the syntax, and about how he wanted the 
next line, with its dense alliterative patterning and pointed 
use of “continuance” to start out. 

The major addition on the facing page teases us into more 
speculation. Originally, the passage continued from the previ- 
ous lines as follows: 


For Hades and the sidelong will of Zeus 
And that lame wisdom that has writhen feet, 
Cunning, begotten in the bed of Shame, 
These three took evil will at me, and made 
Such counsel that when time got wing to fly 
This Hades out of summer and low fields 
Forced the bright body of Persephone. 

A sharp thing is it I have need to say: 

For Hades holding both white wrists of hers 
Unloosed the girdle and with knot by knot 
Bound her between his wheels upon the seat. . . 


Somehow, perhaps, the “sharp” characterizing what De- 
meter had to say about the rape of her daughter needed some 
anchoring in the language of the poem, and it is even easier 
to see how the occasion for a bit of Tennysonian set-piece 
occurred to the poet in retrospect. Hence the addition, starting 
with the pale second point to make the period after “Perse- 
phone” a colon, and the subsequent inserted passage: 


Out of warm pure grass, where she lying down, red flowers 

Made their sharp little shadows on her sides 

{—] Pale heat, pale colour on pale maiden flesh— 

And chill water caressed deepened her (white rose) feet 
slid over her reddening feet 

Killing the throbs in their soft blood; and birds, 


ee a perched-up-against-her-head 


arate ie their necks more to see her than even to sing. 
[A sharp thing is it I have need to say. . .] 


The “sharp little shadows” provide a base for the now 
reiterated and more figurative “sharp thing”; it’s moving to 
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see how Swinburne decided that a third “sharp[ened]” was 
one too many; that the grass really shouldn’t be warm, for 
the “pale heat” was generated by the shadows of the red 
flowers; that the cold caress of the water must modulated and 
that the subsequent deepening of the feet didn’t really make 
sense, that “white rose,” parenthetical and hence tentative 
even as it was inscribed, must go. The eventual line has a 
much more interesting rhythm than that of the first go at it: 
“And chill water caressed” reverses only the first two metrical 
feet, whereas the placement of stresses in “And chill water 
slid over her reddening feet” wavers between giving sd or 
over the fifth stress accent, making the rhythmic pattern of 
“slid over” mimetic as the accentuation seems to slide over 
the two words. 

But most interestingly, I think, is the sense we intuit from 
the last two of the seven inserted lines that the birds’ unsharp- 
ened singing had better dissolve totally into the silence of 
wonder and avian gaze. The resulting new line is strongly 
accentual and crowded with two dactyls toward the close and 
highly patterned in other ways as well: 


Stretched their necks more to see her than even to sing. 


Here the resonance of stretched—mnecks and see—even— 
sing teplaces the canceled sharpened singing of the birds. But 
despite such intense metaphorical music in many of the lines 
in “At Eleusis,” it remains a poem mote classically restrained 
than many of the great ones in Poems and Ballads. Tennyson, 
however, felt the need, some years later, to write his own 
monologue for Demeter, in direct and somewhat Christianiz- 
ing revision of Swinburne’s powerful earth mother in this 
poem. 
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Manuscript pages from “Achilles Over the Trench,” Tennyson's 
translation from the Iliad, XVII. 
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'TENNYSON’S HOMER 


ANTHONY HECHT 


We have here a version, with revisions, of Tennyson’s trans- 
lation of lines 202-240 of Book XVII of the Irad: in effect, 
two versions. A compulsive tinkerer, Tennyson would not let 
go of them until he settled on the version published in his 
Poems, 1832. But what we can discern from these pages alone 
is wonderful in its rugged and burly fluency, its seeming lack 
of hesitation and manly confidence. It may be compared 
favorably to the identical passage in versions by Lattimore, 
Fitzgerald and Fagles. Indeed, Tennyson’s firm musical reli- 
ance on the pentameter line allows him to produce a fine 
symmetrical and parallel effect in one of the great similies 
that the later translators skirt. It begins with “As when the 
smoke from a city goes to heaven” and, after an interval of 
six lines, concludes, “So from his head the splendour went 
to heaven.” This careful bracketing enforces the simile by a 
metrical attention not emphasized in later versions. 

Tennyson had a particular aversion to attempts to render 
Homer in English by means of hexameters. He observed, 
“Some, and among these one at least of our best and greatest, 
have endeavored to give us the Iad in English hexameters, 
and by what appears to me their failures have gone far to 
prove the impossibility of the task.” Not content with this 
comparatively polite disapproval of attempts at metrical fidel- 
ity to the original, the poet let himself go with especially 
angry gusto in a versified denunciation, to this effect: 


These lame hexameters in the strong-wing’d music of Homer! 
No—but a most burlesque barbarous experiment. 

When was a harsher sound ever heard, ye Muses, in England? 
When did a frog coarser croak upon our Helicon? 

Hexameters no worse than daring Germany gave us, 
Barbarous experiment, barbarous hexameters. 
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Two Poems by Mary Jo Bang 


Stone, Montana 


It’s time for the feasting that follows the four men it took 
to carry the dead monster’s head. 
Just look at the clock— 


its cheeks newly dusted by hands that just love to stay clean. 
Everyone ready? Now what shall we eat? 
A field full of stone 


in a valley laid low by mountains? 

The rocks are well-rounded. Brought here by acts of 
gymnastics: 

cartwheel and split, with a long triple flip 


off a glacier’s indicative finger. 
And what shall we drink? Water from rivers 
risen by snow that was desperate to melt? 


The creek’s tapid rise left the rookery damp but the eagle 
is dry 

at the top of a telephone pole. 

Something for after? A pudding perhaps? 


Or a leaf from the page 
of ice age and flood? The field whitens and says, Indubitable. 


Says, Let us be an anthem to indifference. At its extreme, 


aloofness zs stone. So said, the heroes all applaud, and wildly. 
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The Downstream Extremity of the Isle of Swans 


In the window a jacket cried Wear me, wear me 

on a street of tall houses, all showing teeth (ash white of 
ice rut, 

of water on rock)— 

many their eyes, all shaded by marmalade hoods. O cobra. 


I was foreign then, living in a limited range. 
Disavowal lodged here and there; everyone was saying: 
I would never I would never 


In the distance was a sapphire city: part early invention, 
part aviary. Everything depended on perspective. 

A viper’s tongue could upend such a place, 

a blown leaf could bury each and 


At night: opera wind raked through a field of hollow reeds, 
the song of disquiet dogs from doomsday’s third circle. 
The raging distemper finally forced me to breed 

a new brand of silence. 


(The singlet before it is distichous, doublet.) 

We meet again, Moriarty, one said to the mirror in the 
morning. 

One said to the friend on the street. 


every embassy and chancellery, shop and legation. 
Gone. To what? A gash, a flat field. 
A field, as far as the eye could 


See how all that has been amended? Though nothing 
attenuates 

the hour of late gray, spittled rain, slip-chain and bolt, 

the nights in a family of dreams: slaughter of heathen, 

falcon-headed henchman. 
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What was you that I stood waiting for sky 

to become chintz over swiss—dot after dot measuring an 
immense span 

of glass—mouth tasting the burnt sun, the black sea. 

Heart thumping behind its insensible hoof. 


see. And who would know it had ever been? 
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Two Poems by Nicole Krauss 


The Nostalgia of Descartes 


He sits by the stove and practices his spectacular meditations. 
On the chopping block of reason he surrenders 

the fall of rain. By rigorous deduction he arrives at silence. 
Having achieved an exalted, early success he doubts 
everything. He is encouraged by certain maxims 

penned on the wall. When suddenly he wakes full of 
longing and regret he does sums in his head, subtracts 
toward zero. Like this he forgets the smell of simple 

grass, the kitchen of his childhood, he abandons forever 
the reveties of the tongue. With much difficulty 

he swears off inner thighs, a breath on the neck, he stalls 
for a minute on a certain, unforgettable lip. Arriving at 
the sense of sight he embraces the suspicion of the blind. 
He falls asleep in the shallow abyss of the beginning. 
When wind blows through the high windows of his skull 
he stands absolutely still. At times he recalls the horizon 
without end. Now it is his only memory of the world. 


Bronze Poseidon 


the Archaeological Museum, Athens 


For how long did it live as a single thought 

among the serene meditations of unschooled fish, 
under the skyway of waves where there is 

no light to tell a shadow from darkness? 

And how did it come to rise, this bronze Poseidon, 
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born from its own ocean as we too 

are born of our own ideas not at dawn 

but midday, surprised, even moved, by our own 
arrival? Ravished, hollow, poised to throw 

its handful of nothing, it left us dumbstruck 

at twenty, three thousand years of Athens 
beneath us. How foolish to think we have been 
older since then, but we have been older. 

A beam from the sunken lighthouse 

now swivels across the deep to graze the face 

of another god who holds its breath until it passes. 
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Bruce Bond 


Oval 
after De Chirico 


How faceless their pathos, the ovals 

of these heads, huge, smooth, hermetic 
as eggs, and solemn, especially the man’s 
angled heavily on its neck, shelled 

in sleep: his bluish and drooping fingers, 


the folded tide of sleeves, the whole 
human collapse dreaming, pale as stone, 
while above him the muse looks down, 
his body half-man, half-a-makeshift 

of wooden bricks, glue, plates of iron, 


the failed parts of a life packed 

into his chest. Half-monument, yes, 
though corruptible, blooming with pity, 
his great disproportionate hand resting 
kindly on a chair. Imagine what it is 


to open your body’s language 

like a vacant plaza—that missing arm, 

was it hacked away or merely unconceived?— 
a fountain drying in the salt air. 

For every night in his thin coat of meat, 


the machination of his gut, exposed, 

he becomes more of the world than the dream 
remembers, mote fiercely lodged 

in the stubborn wire and glass of things. 
Which is not a place apart from solitude. 
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Far from it. And the man knows this 

the way the uterine child knows her way out 
into a still more singular life, pressed 

through the wound of another’s body. 

Take the hole in the block of the muse’s lung, 


that empty gaze of public statues. 

The look he gives rises like a scaffold 

over the face of stones and cruel time— 

a muse-in-progress—which is fortunate, 
that he would make an expectation of loss, 


a chalk-white toom of physical silence, 
closed, save for the door cracked 

shyly behind, a thin black seam leading . . . 
forward or back—difficult to say 

or know what walls face-off around them, if 


the world is a tireless regress of rooms, 

no final exit, no curtain’s edge stunned 

in daylight—only a maze of interiors, 

each no more inward than the next . . . but then, 
the very notion has grown unbearable 


to the man, his skin filling with the ebb 
of radio and distant cars, a woman’s hand 
putting a polish on the heart’s shell, 
flush, as shells are, with rumor, 
magnificent and hopeless as the sea. 
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Word Dog Doesn’t Bite 
by Staff Reporter 


ROCKVILLE, Md., Oct. 23—5:45 A.M. 
A thirteen-year-old at 883 Post Oak Road 
(who wishes to remain anonymous) began 
bagging The Daily News for delivery when 
he read the “somewhat disturbing” headline: 
ESCAPED INMATE ELUDES POLICE. 


Striking out on his 2-%-mile paper route, 
the youth was quoted as thinking “the word 
murderer has never been lethal before,” 
but whether the mug shot on the front page 
would leave his mind for a single minute 
remained to be seen. 


The trees, still dripping from the storm 
[see WEATHER, page A2], the empty yards 
and few windows waking here and there 
appeared to him with “an air of caution” 
and, sources say, the local colors seemed 
unseasonably gray for autumn. 


He knew no convict would strangle him, 
choke him with a shoelace or cut his throat 
with a spoon sharpened in his grimy cell; 
nonetheless he stuck to the curbs and hurried, 
flinging the paper only in the vicinity of 
each dark porch that pays for it. 


Continued on Page 16, Column 1 
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The decisive move came on Kemp Court, 
when the Robertsons’ Doberman pinscher 
took the carrier by surprise, tearing his 
jeans and heavy burlap  newsbag before 
teaching the end of his rope. “It was,” 
one witness said, “a crying shame.” 


Experts speculate as to why the youth, 
almost an hour ahead of schedule, with 


the “somewhat disturbing” headline now 
“almost routine,” was caught off guard: 
“There’s a reason,” Coach Forster claimed, 


“Why he plays right field.” 


Ms. Beasley, a Health and Science teacher 
at Herbert Hoover Junior High, is looking for 
a physical cause of “chronic daydreaming.” 
Mr. Carson calls it X and shows it to be 
a variable greater than “mete disinterest” 
and less than “lack of wherewithal.” 


Mr. Thorwald, the boy’s English teacher, 
believes certain “shepherds of olde” kept 
the wolves at bay, so to speak, by talking 
to themselves, adding that, although prayers 
“alleviated much fear,” some got so distracted 
wolves ate them alive! 
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The carrier, a lifelong believer in 
information, made his mark in the local 
delivery service at age twelve, and was 
known for his ability to “hit home plate” 
from twenty yards out. It is not clear 
who will inherit his route. 
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Two Poems by Elizabeth Macklin 


Edward M. Stringham Copied in Pencil 
1918-1994 


Before when he had the Palmer hand 

but better: palm trees—light-lined 
pencils’ curving & flowing, for years, 

for thinking remembering-body 

Cavafy, self-mnemonic Bacchus or Eos, 
Simplicissimus and Orphéo; 

for copying out Zitronen bliihn, lemons 
blooming—Goethe envisioning southland; 
also for having chosen having chosen. 


“It’s when he began wearing saffron robes 
that I started crossing the street to avoid him,” 
saying. Whereas the silvery pencil’s continuing 
years of reading Russia, birches’ vodka, 

olivey Greece, Czechoslovakia—bel/s, lightness 
of being. He gathered his notes, remembering: 
Words & tables & charts—rapt & attentive. 
Not rendered out in full, inescapably clear 
syntax-solidus-grammart. 


His laugh out loud in the world like an outcry 
or not; private. Only the end just barely obeyed 
a logic, starved for lemon trees; was not eased. 
He was remembering żrramisù, galaktobouriko, 
ice creams, unworldly candies. 

“I've been having existential thoughts,” he said: 
how to proceed in the world, a worldly place, 
ignoring, like dreading not having, money; how 
after risking loss to feast on not having being. 
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1,985 Years Through a Word Between Us 
A.D. 8-1993 


Of course Ovid wrote Re/apsa est 
when she slipped back, 


climbing the hill, the Roman toad 
away from death. 


Orpheus knew at first to dream her, 
sing her, pray her, while walking, 


to follow: non-Greek words 
to mimic the rising line 


of a music, the notes unceasing, 
to be triumphant. 


But Ovid wrote down Relapsa est, 
and we have our under- 


standing: exhaustion greater 
and greater and doubt as 


gravity pulls effluvium 
into the heart 


to break up the tacit promise 
and make us doubt. 


As, to try to escape to gravity, water 
sluices down channels to 


roses in stone and lotus, 
just like Eurydice, 
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though she relapsed 
through a failure, 


a word slipped sidewise, into the medicine, 
aural but visible late mnemonic: 


Orpheus turned and stopped 
singing. Relapsa est. 
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Matthea Harvey 


Thermae 


I don’t have a bath every day. The water bites into you, 
and as the days go by, your heart turns to water.—Petronius 


I. Vestibulum (entrance hall) 


Because he is thinking so hard about his ode, because his 
mind is full of what if I fail, what if I can’t imagine it he 
doesn’t notice the man with the ill-fitting toga in front of 
him whom he would have mocked at dinner—twisting his 
napkin around his fingers to demonstrate—or the man lurking 
in a portico, clearly a thief, watching the lines of people 
fingering their fee. The wait does not seem long to him. 
Usually he would be peering up at the frescoes, trying to let 
their brightness into him—he’d be dizzy by the time it came 
to pay—but because now he is trying to reconcile aval battle 
and just for show, he barely notices when it’s his turn and 
the attendant has to take the gold coin from him. 


II. Apodyterium (dressing room) 


Constellations in the corners. Having unwound their masters’ 
togas the servants hold the wide white circles out in front of 
their bodies—their dark heads like planets revolving around 
a moon. Then they fold the moon. Someone here must have 
seen one of the Nauchamiae he thinks as he slips off his tunic, 
winds his belt around it and stows the unwieldy scroll. Since 
he has to worry about it being stolen, he’s wearing the wine- 
stained one, frayed at the hem with an occasional hole. This 
is not how he dresses for Fortunata who spends two houts 
each morning fussing with her hair. It was her idea that he 
come here today, but so far inspiration has not struck. He 
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studies the men’s foreheads trying to see waves in the wrinkles, 
sun glints and boats in the flecks of their eyes. 


IN. Palaestra (athletics room) 


O fickle muse, feather ball tossed between men, you come 
when you want to, and never for long. Three men are playing 
at it, hitting the ball with their palms, softly, as if they don’t 
really want to push it away. Its slow floating is a form of 
gloating. The arcs their arms make in the air look like en- 
tranceways, but their tunics stick to their chests. The ball falls 
to the floor, a servant picks it up, they begin again. Others 
roll silver hoops and run after them. The wrestlers require no 
intermediaries. Naked but for a film of wax and dust, they 
flex their muscles ana slip around like fish, grinding dirt into 
the bright mosaic floor. If it were that easy. If you could 
wrestle it down. 


IV. Laconicum (sweating room) 


Steam makes a dream scene out of the sweating men. He 
doesn’t know if what beads on his skin comes from in him 
or from the air. What he does know: sometimes they would 
flood an existing arena, sometimes they built a lake especially 
for the battle. Sea animals were put in the water to make it 
more real. Eels definitely. Surely no sharks. He’d like to 
include a narwhal, its spiral tusk an element of chance in the 
planned choreography, but he’s not sure his patron will agree. 
Should he stick to facts when he has so few? Scent of olive 
oil and musk in the air, servants scraping their masters’ skin 
with strigils until told to stop. He rubs his back against a 
marble wall. 


V. Calidarium (hot room) 


He will focus on a woman. Always a good idea. Where shall 
she sit? In the first row of seats, water lapping below her feet. 
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Maybe she sips from a green goblet, makes the scene even 
stranger by looking through it and cheering for the most 
wildly tinted men. Predictably her lover favors the Athenians. 
She doesn’t mind the blood, has seen it all before, but she 
enjoyed the lion eating the ostrich more. No. Odes should 
exalt. Begin again. Perhaps she is Fortunata minus the moles, 
less likely to lecture. Mentally, he gives her the same pretty 
nose, a few extra charms, then goes to the bronze basin in 
the middle of the room, splashes scalding water onto his face 
and arms. For the more modest there are separate baths along 
the walls. Studying them he decides to use stanzas. 


VI. Tepidarium (warm room) 


With his toe he traces the arabesques from the walls onto the 
bottom of the bath. Here, everyone is the same height, a 
head above water, their bodies gangly shadows below. This 
would be the time to ask someone: A man falls from his 
replica-ship and drowns. Is he dead then or only when the 
drama is over—the arena drained and he’s found pale and 
bloated on the floor? It is hard enough to imagine the furnaces 
beneath the bath—people fanning them, feeding them—or 
the network of aqueducts crisscrossing the countryside to bring 
water to this particular silver spout, let alone trying to puzzle 
out what the eye sees when told ¢4zs zs the battle but knows 
it’s not. To him similes seem more scrupulous. Aqueducts 
act like ideas, but not exactly. 


VII. Frigidarium (cold room) 


Rain comes in through the oculus making a splashing circle 
the swimmers avoid. Without the sun the hall is very dark, 
very cold. He considers not getting in, but his only alternative 
is to walk home in the wet. From here he can see partway into 
the unctuarium—an oiled body shakes under a masseuse’s 
pummeling. Another is picking a perfume. These are the 
men who will be wrapped in silk, escorted to their litters, 
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carried away without their feet ever touching the streets. He 
shivers, jumps in, starts swimming. When his fingers hit the 
pool-end he surfaces. His hair, brown and curly before, is 
sleek. Squint and he might be the figure whom he will de- 
scribe at the start of his poem—Triton, man from the waist 
up, fish from the waist down, with a heart that can’t tell 
the difference. 
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A manuscript page from “That Man as a Rational Animal Desires the 
Knowledge which Is His Perfection.” 
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Geoffrey Hill 
The Art of Poetry LXXX 


Geoffrey Hill was born in Worcestershire, England, in 
1932, where he grew up in constant view of the landscape that 
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7s Housman’s Shropshire. After earning a degree in English at 
Oxford, he taught for many years, first at the University of 
Leeds, then at Cambridge, before leaving for Boston Univer- 
sity in 1988, where he remains on the faculty of the University 
Professors Program. Since 1998, he has also served as codtrec- 
tor of that university's recently founded Editorial Institute. 
He makes his home in nearby Brookline, returning each sum- 
mer to England, where he keeps a cottage in Lancashire. 
Hillis the author of seven books of poems: For the Unfallen 
(1959), King Log (1968), Mercian Hymns (1971), Tenebrae 
(1978), The Mystery of the Charity of Charles Peguy (1983), 
Canaan (1997), and The Triumph of Love (1998). A new 
collection, Speech! Speech!, will be published this fall. He has 
also written two collections of essays, The Enemy’s Country: 
Words, Contexture, and Other Circumstances of Language 
(1984) and The Lords of Limit: Essays on Literature and Ideas 
(1991) and a version of Ibsen's Brand, which was produced 
at the National Theatre in 1978. He is the recipient of awards 
that include the Hawthornden and Whitbread Prizes, as well 
as the Loines Award and a special citation for poetry from 
the American Academy and Institute of Arts and Letters. 
The interview was conducted at Hill’s home in Brookline 
over the course of two days in February 1999, during and in 
the immediate wake of a blizzard that had hit Boston. During 
my drive up through the storm, I wondered what it would 
be like to interview my former teacher (I was a student of his 
at Boston University), and an initially rather formidable one 
at that? As it turns out, nothing would be as expected, starting 
with the house itself: from the outside, unassuming enough. 
To step into it, though, was to enter a number of seemingly 
disparate worlds: one part literal menagerie (two dogs, along 
with seven cats of varying degrees of forwardness); one part 
a kind of gallery—in the form of photographs on sideboards, 
walls and mantles—of what is clearly central to Hill: family, 
ancestry, the need for the relationship between the living and 
the dead to be an active and ongoing one. Hill gave me a 
tour through them, now pointing out an infant cousin circa 
1917, now his own parents, now his wife, Alice Goodman, 
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and their daughter, Alberta, and now a friend riding her 
tractor through the Lancashire village streets. 

When I first arrived, I was greeted by Alice (herself an 
intriguing mixture: the librettist for Nixon in China and The 
Death of Klinghoffer, a translator of The Magic Flute for the 
Glyndebourne Opera and a soon-to-be ordained Anglican 
priest). She led me into the living room where Hill arrived 
shortly, seating himself beside a life-sized dollhouse. We met 
in front of the fireplace, over whose mantle hung an amusing 
wedding gift: a copy of Hogarth’s The Distressed Poet. No 
way to explain it, exactly: I knew all would go well. 


INTERVIEWER 

The last time I saw you, you were admiring two very differ- 
ent types of art in the St. Louis Art Museum. One of them 
was Giovanni di Paulo’s St. Thomas Aquinas Confounding 
Averroes, and then there was the work of Anselm Kiefer. Ever 
since then I’ve been wondering whether you'd just discovered 
Kiefer that day, or not. And what was the attraction to two 
such very different types of art. 


GEOFFREY HILL 

I hadn’t heard of Kiefer until that day, and I was impressed 
by the physical presence, which was the same as a kind of 
spiritual aura, of his work. I bought the big book on Kiefer— 
lots of photographs—in the museum bookshop, and I have 
to say that I’m less gripped by them in this reduced form than 
I was with their actual presence. This may well be attributed to 
the judgement of the artist. There’s no reason why a work 
should accommodate itself to the kind of reproduction and 
reduction that our methods of communication and circula- 
tion require. 


INTERVIEWER 
And the di Paulo? 


HILL 
I was delighted by the difference between the little painting 
as the synopsis described it and what seemed to be the actual 
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situation depicted. If I remember rightly, the synopsis said 
that St. Thomas is refuting Averroés, and that Averroës is 
writhing in pain and distress on the floor. Well, to me, he 
looked very peacefully asleep. 


INTERVIEWER 
I know you once found Averroés sympathetic, and then 
changed your mind—the notion of a single ruling intellect . . . 


HILL 
From which we emerge at birth, and into which we all 
become reabsorbed. 


INTERVIEWER 
Yes. And which also manages to absolve us in some way. 


HILL 
From our original sin, yes. And individual culpability. Yes, 
that was immediately attractive. Then as I thought more about 
it, it seemed scary as much as attractive. 


INTERVIEWER 
What comes up often in reviews of your work is the idea 
of an overly intellectual bent; in recent reviews of The Tri- 
umph of Love, often the word difficult comes up. People 
mention that it’s worth going through or it isn’t worth go- 
ing through. 


HILL 

Like a Victorian wedding night, yes. Let’s take difficulty 
first. We are difficult. Human beings are difficult. We’re 
difficult to ourselves, we’re difficult to each other. And we 
are mysteries to ourselves, we are mysteries to each other. 
One encounters in any ordinary day far more real difficulty 
than one confronts in the most “intellectual” piece of work. 
Why is it believed that poetry, prose, painting, music should 
be less than we are? Why does music, why does poetry have 
to address us in simplified terms, when, if such simplification 
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were applied to a description of our own inner selves, we 
would find it demeaning? I think art has a right—not an 
obligation—to be difficult if it wishes. And, since people 
generally go on from this to talk about elitism versus democ- 
racy, I would add that genuinely difficult art is truly demo- 
cratic. And that tyranny requires simplification. This thought 
does not originate with me, it’s been far better expressed 
by others. I think immediately of the German classicist and 
Kierkegaardian scholar Theodor Haecker, who went into what 
was called “inner exile” in the Nazi period, and kept a very 
fine notebook throughout that period, which miraculously 
survived, though his house was destroyed by Allied bombing. 
Haecker argues, with specific reference to the Nazis, that one 
of the things the tyrant most cunningly engineers is the gross 
oversimplification of language, because propaganda requires 
that the minds of the collective respond primitively to slogans 
of incitement. And any complexity of language, any ambigu- 
ity, any ambivalence implies intelligence. Maybe an intelli- 
gence under threat, maybe an intelligence that is afraid of 
consequences, but nonetheless an intelligence working in 
qualifications and revelations . . . resisting, therefore, tyranni- 
cal simplification. 

So much for difficulty. Now let’s take the other aspect— 
overintellectuality. I have said, almost to the point of boring 
myself and others, that I am as a poet simple, sensuous and 
passionate. I’m quoting words of Milton which were rediscov- 
ered and developed by Coleridge. Now, of course, in naming 
Milton and Coleridge, we were naming two interested parties, 
poets, thinkers, polemicists who are equally strong on sense 
and intellect. I would say confidently of Milton, slightly less 
confidently of Coleridge, that they recreate the sensuous intel- 
lect. The idea that the intellect is somehow alien to sensu- 
ousness, of vice versa, is one that I have never been able to 
connect with. I can accept that it is a prevalent belief, but it 
seems to me, nonetheless, a false notion. Ezra Pound defines 
logopaeia as “the dance of the intellect among words.” But 
elsewhere he changes intellect to intelligence. Logopaeia is the 
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dance of the inteligence among words. I prefer intelligence to 
intellect here. I think we're dealing with a phantom or, as 
Blake would say, a specter. The intellect—as the word is used 
generally—is a kind of specter, a false imagination, and it 
binds the majority with exactly the kind of mind-forged mana- 
cles that Blake so eloquently described. The intelligence is, 
I think, much more true, a true relation, a true account- 
ing of what this elusive quality is. I think intelligence has a 
kind of range of sense and allows us to contemplate the 
coexistence of the conceptual aspect of thought and the emo- 
tional aspect of thought as ideally wedded, troth-plight, and 
the circumstances in which this troth-plight can be effected 
are to be found in the medium of language itself. I could 
speak about the thing more autobiographically; it’s the em- 
phasis where one is most likely to be questioned, 2’est-ce pas? 


INTERVIEWER 
Well, yes—go ahead. 


HILL 
Where my own poetry is concerned, I am to some extent 
an autodidact. And people say, “Well, how can you possibly 
call yourself an autodidact? You went to Oxford, didn’t you?” 
The syllabus I took for my BA in English at Oxford finished 
at 1832. It began with Anglo-Saxon—or Old English—moved 
through Middle English and finished with the second Reform 
Bill. Virtually all that has gone into my poetry, with the 
arguable exception of Mercian Hymns, has been the product 
of my own further reading and the kind of process of self- 
education, of fraternal and sororal education that one gets 
from one’s contemporaries: a decent enough form of educa- 
tion. The idea that you have here a scholar with superb, 
unarguable credentials, who as a kind of hobby enjoys turning 
his scholarship into rhyme and meter, is again I think totally 
alien to my own understanding of how the thing is done. All 

I can say is that it isn’t like that. 
PH go further and say that I think men and women who 
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write poetry of write music or paint are finally responsible for 
what they do. They are entitled to praise for any success they 
achieve and they should not complain of just criticism. I do 
stress that, sust criticism. I do not think that poems and 
paintings and string quartets are created by currents of history. 
At the same time I think these individual men and women 
who are ultimately solely responsible for what they write and 
what they do as artists are very powerfully affected by contin- 
gent circumstance. 


INTERVIEWER 
Could you also call it autobiography in the end? 


HILL 

Not necessarily, no, because autobiography is always apolo- 
getic—apologetic from apo/ogia. I mean that we are affected 
every moment of our lives by pressures for which a not wholly 
satisfactory analogy is the pressure of the air around us. | 
can’t conceive of the discovery and development of a personal 
voice that is totally or even largely unaware that its existence 
is threatened the whole time by those things in discourse or 
communication which are alien to its own being. One shapes 
the personal voice in some way. One either does or one 
doesn’t. And I would distinguish the first-rate artist from the 
others by precisely this ability. He or she is first-rate to the 
extent of having realized, often with very great difficulty, 
the petsonal note amid the acoustical din that surrounds us 
all. And the lesser artist is so because he is less able to hear 
and to elicit the voice of the authentic self from the many 
voices of the not-self and, indeed, from the many voices of 
our time, which are themselves drastically inauthentic. 

Obviously in having this sense of things I show myself to 
be not entirely in sympathy with the thought of John Locke, 
where (in the Essay Concerning Human Understanding) you 
do get a sense that the function of language is to be an 
unembartassing ancillary a) to the concept and b) to the 
conduct of business. The tamer and more restrained language 
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is, the better it is for the purpose and function of civil society. 
I think that the field of modern communications would like 
to think that it is neo-Lockean, but in fact, at its worst it has 
none of the limited but definite virtues that Locke had. It is 
reductive, and yet chaotic. Or, let us say, reductive, oversim- 
plified, and yet violently confrontational. Such simplification 
of language—what one might call a kind of mass-demotic—is 
gripped by its own oxymoron; purporting to be accessible, it 
is in fact haughty and condescending, because it will not 
respect the intelligence of those from whom it demands a 
response. 


INTERVIEWER 
I suppose you could say that that, then, is one of the 
problems of those critics who have a problem with what they 
call the difficulty of your work: they’ re assuming a readership 
that is having the same difficulty that they themselves are 
having. 


HILL 

The first obligation for any real critic is to be self-critical 
rather than self-satisfied. But reviewers will say things that 
are equivalent to either “this man is completely out of touch 
with his time,” ot “we have grown cloth ears,” which seems 
to be a question of real significance; but having made the 
point, only one side of the issue is taken up, which is that 
the poet clearly has lost touch with his time. And the promise 
held out for further investigation of the alternative—“or we 
have grown cloth eats”—is not taken up at all. That seems 
to me to indicate a considerable degree of self-satisfaction 
and humorlessness. 


[Sudden interruption by large dog] 


INTERVIEWER 
Why, oh why do you keep fierce guard dogs on the 
premises? 
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I’m interested in what seems to be your concern with mar- 
tyrs and martyrdom. In the past you’ ve mentioned—speaking 
in particular of the Catholic martyrs of the age of Elizabeth 
I—that part of the appeal lies in what you call “the pedagogy 
of martyrdom, a scholastic process of training towards that 
deliberate goal.” I’m also thinking of the reading we did for 
your class on aspects of poetry and religion—Ignatius Loyola, 
Southwell, Hopkins—not all of them martyrs exactly, but 
certainly witnesses . . . 


HILL 
Yes, exactly, martyr means witness. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you see yourself as a kind of martyr figure, in terms of 
your being a poet, and in the context of what we’ve said 
about people not understanding issues of difficulty or possibil- 
ities for intelligence? 


HILL 

No, absolutely not. My interest in the Elizabethan Jesuits, 
and in particular Robert Southwell and Edmund Campion, 
is that they seem to me to be transcendently fine human 
beings whom one would have loved to have known. The 
knowledge that they could so sublimate or transcend their 
ordinary mortal feelings as to willingly undertake the course 
they took, knowing what the almost inevitable end would 
be, moves me to reverence for them as human beings and to 
a kind of absolute astonishment. The very fact that they lived 
ennobles the human race, which is so often ignoble. I also 
have to admit that I contemplate them to in some way exorcize 
my own terror of terminal agony. I can go with them to the 
point where my own emotional endurance can go no further. 


INTERVIEWER 
Can we say that poetry is often enough the place where 
something like terminal agony, in getting witnessed, also gets 
exorcized, however briefly? 
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HILL 

Forty or fifty years ago, nothing would have induced me 
to say that there is anything resembling self-therapy or exor- 
cism in the art of poetry or the art of writing. I had been 
trained, by the Eliot essay “Tradition and the Individual 
Talent,” to deny this. And because I was not quick enough 
to understand the qualifications that Eliot himself would have 
entered, I acquired a far too extremist view of what seemed 
then a total incompatibility of the objective and the subjec- 
tive, and I would have said the poem is achieved by the fullest 
possible objectification of individual subjectivity. Obviously 
I no longer think so. 


INTERVIEWER 
What has caused you not to? 


HILL 

Time, passage of time. Nearly fifty years spent in actually 
living and writing. The kind of discoveries one makes about 
one’s self as someone caught up in this strange convention 
or practice of putting words onto the page in certain shapes. 
I can’t recall, though my memory may be at fault here, any 
particular point at which I moved from one belief into the 
other. I gradually came to see that the theory of total objectifi- 
cation, attractive as it might appear, was in the end not 
unlike Averroism. Again, taking a long, historical view, I can 
understand why I was impressed by Eliot’s contempt for the 
“inner voice.” I would still maintain that a considerable 
amount of the very unsatisfactory stuff that is being written 
now is unwitting travesty of the “authentic self.” The particu- 
lar tone of the unsatisfactory changes from period to period, 
the unsatisfactory poetry of the age of Pope is not quite the 
same sort of creature as bad poetry in the age of Tennyson, 
and bad poetry in the age of Tennyson differs from the bad 
poetry of the present time. A great deal of the work of the 
last forty years seems to me to spring from inadequate knowl- 
edge and self-knowledge, a naive trust in the unchallengeable 
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authority of the authentic self. But I no longer think that 
the answer to this lies in the suppression of self; it requires 
a degree of self-knowledge and self-criticism, which is finally 
semantic rather than philosophical. The instrument of expres- 
sion and the instrument of self-knowledge and self-correction 
is the same. There is a kind of poetry—I think that the 
seventeenth-century English metaphysicals are the greatest 
example of this, Donne, Herbert, Vaughan—in which the 
language seems able to hover above itself in a kind of brood- 
ing, contemplative, self-rectifying way. It’s probably true of 
the very greatest writers. I think it’s true of Dante and Milton, 
and I think it is true of Wordsworth. It’s a quality that these 
poets possess supremely. The rest of us, even the very best 
of us, possess it to a lesser and differing degree, but I cannot 
conceive poetry of any enduring significance being brought 
into being without some sense of this double quality that 
language has when it is taken into the sensuous intelligence, 
and brought into formal life. 


INTERVIEWER 
I’m thinking of inner vision in poetry in the last thirty 
years, and how some of the difficulty seems to be that inner 
vision, or inner voice rather, and personality have somehow 
come to be thought of as purely emotional. Because it seems, 
with the so-called confessional writers, to have led to a kind 
of poetry that uses self as a sort of podium from which to lay 
down seemingly vatic judgements which are really more about 

the poet’s individual therapy needs. 


HILL 

You’ re absolutely right. As I say, I’ve come round to being 
able to accept the extent to which poetry can be self-healing. 
I would rephrase it slightly: I think one is right to distrust 
the opinion that associates self and self-expression, as if the 
self-expression were ectoplasm emanating in a tenuous stream 
from the allegedly authentic self. One’s idea of the authentic 
self may be quite different from the authentic self as it really 
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is. The dividing line between innocent stupidity and fakery 
is very unclear; and I think that innocent stupidity and delib- 
erate fakery can coexist in the one writer. 


INTERVIEWER 

In The Triumph of Love, there are references to two individ- 
uals—N and N—who would seem to be the sorts of writers 
who fall into the general category of the inauthentic, even if 
they believe that they’re writing from their authentic selves, 
and who find themselves—as you put it— “Swedish million- 
aires.” It’s hard for me not to read a little bit of autobiography 
into some of this, knowing your views on the authentic, and 
knowing that Boston, where you live, has its share of Nobel 
laureates in poetry. The speaker of the poems, meanwhile, 
seems to be both witness to the celebrity of such poets, and 
to be comically bitter about that celebrity which seems to 
elude the speaker himself. How autobiographical zs this? And 
doesn’t the speaker view himself as a king of martyr? 


HILL 

The autobiographical element here would be totally unde- 
serving of the word martyr. I think martyrdom can come in 
many forms, but I can’t think of a clownish martyr. I have 
come to see that the closest approximation of truth requires 
that the shortcomings of the self shall be admitted into the 
most intimate textures of the work. You can at one and the 
same time firmly believe that your position on certain issues 
is right, and acknowledge that one’s feelings are far from 
pure: vanity and resentment at what one believes to be slights 
and oversight, and general indifference. 

I’ve noticed that two or three of the harshest critics of The 
Triumph of Love seem not to notice what I might call a very 
strong element of autobiographical comedy, or even clownish- 
ness; they say that Hill claims for himself the status of a 
prophet, and nobody has a right to make such a claim in the 
late twentieth century, and that there is something disgusting 
in seeing a writer describe on the same level the Shoah, the 
First and Second World Wars and his petty resentments. And 
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all I can say is that no such claim is made by the author. The 
author is perfectly aware of the grotesque difference between 
his own resentments and the plight of millions, between the 
claims that he makes for himself and the several holocausts 
of his age. The whole structure of the sequence, particularly 
the way phrases are shaped, the way certain allusions are made 
to Laurel and Hardy, and comic papers is an acknowledgement 
of this monstrous inequality; and to read it in any other way 
seems to me to reveal humorlessness, and an inability to listen. 


INTERVIEWER 
It’s been surprising to me how anyone could fail to see 
quite a bit of humor in it. I wonder how much it has to do 
with the ways in which, once reviewers determine how they’ te 
going to read a poet from the beginning, it gets fixed. 


HILL 

Well, there is this tendency to typecast—in people, in life, 
in the employment of actors. I think reviewers do prefer cameo 
parts and strong but limited supporting roles. And this, I 
suppose, shows the kind of world culture we’re now moving 
into, that one thing contaminates another. The opposite to 
contamination would be a kind of beneficial influence of 
one group upon another. I see no sign of that, merely the 
contamination of prose and poetry by the sound bites of 
journalism, sales-promotion, and the political lobby. 

In my own case, although I very rarely go to the cinema 
now (I’m not quite sure why this is so), I saw a great deal of 
cinema as a child, and also I was a very regular filmgoer during 
my student days at Oxford. It was my wife Alice who first 
pointed out to me, quite some time ago, that the way I write 
has been very much influenced by techniques of film-cutting. 


INTERVIEWER 
Really? 


HILL 
Yes. There are three or four instances in The Mystery of 
the Charity of Charles Péguy where | was intentionally using 
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my memory of film scenes. The lines “English Gordon step- 
ping down sedately into the spears” —that is Charlton Heston 
walking to his death with a curious kind of fastidiousness. 
The other example is Saul groping in the dust for his broken 
glasses. This is, again, a translation of that scene toward the 
end of John Huston’s The Red Badge of Courage in which 
the Federal troops are charging. A young soldier with wire- 
rimmed glasses, rather as in portraits of Schubert, is hit. 
He falls, gropes around for his glasses, puts them on and 
immediately falls dead. In The Triumph of Love, thete is one 
entire section based on the curious twitchy movement of the 
early films. 

Similarly, the first section of The Mystery of the Charity 
of Charles Péguy alludes to that rather primitive photography 
of the First World War. Cocteau’s film Orphée, which I went 
to see ina little cinema specializing in foreign films in Oxford, 
is also recalled in The Triumph of Love. | saw it every afternoon 
for a whole week; and although I would have many reserva- 
tions about it now, I would still go see it if it came around. 
I can’t think of any film that has more powerfully influenced 
the visual side of my imagination. 

I also should say that I think I was very strongly affected 
by what, over here, you call vaudeville, but what in England 
we call music-hall, the comic patter sketch. I trace this back, 
as I trace so much back, to my being a child in Britain during 
the Second World War, when the radio was the focus, the 
sound-hearth, of the house. When I look back, the radio 
programs seem to have been equally divided between regular 
news reports, comedies and light music, which was deliber- 
ately designed to be relayed to workers in munitions factories 
and other industries—I think the program was called some- 
thing like “Music While You Work.” 


INTERVIEWER 
Rather like whistling while one works? 


HILL 
Yes. Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs was state-of-the- 
art. Another was called “Worker’s Playtime.” But the third 
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very powerful set of programs was music-hall comedy. And 
it was a form of comedy which I think probably had roots 
going far back into the vaudeville tradition—a kind of comedy 
that alternated quick verbal exchange with pie-in-the-face 
obviousness. And I love it. I would say that both my visual 
dramatic sense and my inner ear for colloquy owe a great deal 
both to wartime cinema and wartime radio. 


INTERVIEWER 

When you first mentioned the idea of your work being 
influenced by the cinema, as well as when you mentioned 
the cutting process, I wondered about the shift in the role of 
form in your work over time. One of the most immediate 
things I notice in The Triumph of Love is a cettain associative 
quality . . . one section can seem so different from another. 
Yet, over the course of the book, a collage effect comes into 
being. Can this also be seen as an influence of cinema, of 
cinema’s leaping from scene to scene? 


HILL 

I think there’s a little more to it than that, but basically, 
yes. I was a child and an adolescent in the period of cinema’s 
greatest powet—in wartime and immediately post-war Brit- 
ain. My father was a village policeman, on call any hour of 
day or night, except on his day off. We vanished from the 
village for a few hours each rest day, and simply saw what 
was on in town. I saw all kinds of films, some of them entirely 
inappropriate for a child of eight or nine, some of which 
terrified me in ways that I still remember. I spent many 
hours in the cinema with my eyes shut. And my parents were 
particularly keen on those lavish American musicals, which 
bored me. Over the years I must have spent several hundred 
hours just taking in films, consciously and subconsciously. 


INTERVIEWER 
I am not the first to notice an increase in prolificity. There 
are much longer periods of time between the earlier books, 
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compared to the time between Canaan and The Triumph of 
Love. And I understand you’ve now got a new volume. 


HILL 
Yes. It’s called Speech! Speech! 120 twelve-line sections. 
Sixty pages. Shock-Horror. This evil man must be stopped. 


INTERVIEWER 
Is there anything to which this—in your case unprece- 
dented—spate of writing can be attributed? 


HILL 
There are several causes. I allude pretty clearly to one of 
them in section 109 of The Triumph of Love. 


INTERVIEWER 
You mean “the taking up of serotonin”? 


HILL 

Yes. I’m quite sure that this unlooked for creative release 
has a great deal to do with that. There are certain kinds of 
chronic depression that have been traced to chemical imbal- 
ance in the brain. In retrospect, I don’t know how I survived 
almost sixty years without the medication I now have. From 
late childhood, I suffered from chronic depression, which 
was accompanied by various exhausting obsessive-compulsive 
phobias. Totally undiagnosed, of course. I now see that the 
kind of perfectionism at which I was aiming in the earlier 
books was, so to speak, the acceptable fact of this obsessive- 
compulsive disorder. And it wasn’t until I came over here 
that this began to be treated. After the usual trial-and-error 
period that one always has with these chemical therapies, we 
got on to the right kind of dosage. It’s completely transformed 
my life. The irony is that people say of my recent work: what 
a grim vision, what hatred and self-hatred. These last six, 
seven years, I’ve been happier than I’ve ever been before in 
my life. In The Triumph of Love, it might be perfectly accurate 
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to describe the rhetorical tone as one of tragic farce—but if 
it is, then the tragic farce has been written by someone who 
feels more at home in the world than he felt for the first sixty 
years of his existence. 


INTERVIEWER 
How are you now? 


HILL 

I am now, so to speak, positioned squarely inside myself. 
This has freed me in some way as a functioning human being. 
I do not say that it has in any significant way altered my sense 
of what life does to people. I now have a degree of emotional 
freedom that allows me to push on, hard and fast, with 
my work in good faith and with a sort of quiet confidence 
in myself. 


INTERVIEWER 
The vision appears the same, but the way in which it’s 
delivered seems, especially in the last books, to allow for a 
mote ragged edge or less perfected form on the page. 


HILL 

Yes, I mean the uneloquent is a form of eloquence. Incoher- 
ence, like spontaneity itself, may very well be effect, rather 
than cause. The self that shows itself in its encounters with 
the various forms of contingency and circumstance in my most 
recent work is still identifiable as the self which put together 
For the Unfallen between 1952 and 1959. The respect in 
which I remain consistent is that the only answer is the poem 
itself, the made thing. And the correlative urgency, which 
again I think has remained fairly constant, is the establishing 
of my own voice. 

I’ve never begun a poem actually knowing, really, where 
it was going to end. I can’t honestly say that I’ve ever written 
anything that has, from my point of view, ever reached a 
preconceived discursive conclusion. One might collide with 
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ideas, from time to time, and I guess I think of my poems 
as sort of collisions, collisions between my sense, a sense of 
myself, and the self-imposed task in hand. The world is full 
of noise, the noise of Opinion. Are you going to be able to 
master some small aspect of it, and use it in the making of 
your own voice? Or is it stronger than you ate? Do I mean 
stronger or just louder? These particular difficulties, and other 
vaguer apprehensions seem to me to be the force field of 
making and, in a way, self-making. 

Even now when the things are coming fairly quickly, I do 
feel that everything that I write is a kind of battle won—or 
lost—against silence and incoherence. And I think there is 
something naturally incoherent in me, just as I think there 
is probably something, at some level, anarchic, because the 
kind of obsessive concern I have with order in the early work is 
one that somebody has who feels all the time how endangered 
order is, and what a potential threat to order 4e is. And 
maybe now that I feel much more secure in myself, I can 
afford to write much more, as you say, tagged edged. I don’t 
have a plan, I have a kind of hovering feeling. I see, speaking 
by analogy, an aura, and I can hear certain phrases just begin- 
ning to emerge, phrases of considerable latent possibility. 
And the difficulty for me is to discover where they might be 
leading or going. Again, the astonishing difference between 
the period that began with For the Unfallen (one that actually 
ended about halfway through Cazaan—nearly forty years), 
the difference between that period and the few years since I 
finished Canaan is that the phrases are coming faster, and 
my discovery of where they seem to be leading takes place 
much more speedily. Up until Canaan, which is a kind of 
borderline book, a sort of boundary book, I would sometimes 
take ten or fifteen years to discover where a phrase was going. 
And I can’t quite understand now how that is possible. I 
seemed able to wait that long. That’s the difference between 
being twenty-seven or thirty-seven and sixty-seven. If I don’t 
do it now, I never will: there is that sense of urgency. But 
the fact that people do find overarching philosophical or 
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polemical shapes in the work doesn’t absolutely mean that 
they are wrong. Those shapes may indeed be there. But. . . 


INTERVIEWER 
But you didn’t plan them. 


HILL 
I didn’t plan them. 


INTERVIEWER 
On another subject: what do you think about friendships 
with other poets? I’ve read in other interviews that when you 
started writing you didn’t have a particular group of people, 
you worked pretty much in isolation. I know also of your 
friendship with Donald Hall. How important to you are such 
friendships, in terms of your own writing? 


INTERVIEWER 

I’ve had a very long friendship with Donald Hall, which 
began in Oxford in 1952 and, in due time, included Jane 
Kenyon. I had almost as long a friendship with that very fine 
poet David Wright, which began around 1953 and ended 
with his death, two or three years ago. David and I exchanged 
many letters, for the first ten years or so of our friendship, 
and exchanged poems by letter and commented on each oth- 
er’s work. He always talked sense. My friendship with Don 
has never involved that amount of exchange, at least not after 
the first Oxford year. He has always had a group of friends 
with whom he has kept up a regular correspondence and an 
exchange of poems and ideas, but I certainly haven’t been a 
part of that particular group of fellow writers. 


INTERVIEWER 
Have you deliberately not been a part? 


HILL 
Yes. Even in my friendship with David Wright, while keep- 
ing up the friendship, I withdrew from the plan, so to speak. 
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In the end he was sending things to me, but I was not sending 
stuff back. During the Oxford years, of course, there was an 
informal group of undergraduates and postgraduates who 
would, as it were, take it for granted that one would show 
stuff to them . . . but in any case, this was one of the 
ways of making one’s first step toward publication, the first 
magazines obviously being the little, short-lived, student 
magazines. So, even there, even then, one was negotiating 
for attention. I’m still on amicable terms with some of the 
people I met then, but the terms of friendship do not on my 
side involve seeking their approval. In any case, the grim 
reaper is already thinning us out. 


INTERVIEWER 
Is it simply that over time you have come into confidence 
about your work, or don’t you trust the opinion of others? 


HILL 

Whenever Alice makes a technical comment, I listen 
closely: ninety-nine percent of the time, she’s right. I’ve 
changed a fair amount because she’s said I should. She’s also 
given me beautiful things, words, phrases. Her libretti for 
Nixon in China and Klinghoffer inspite me to emulation, 
and she taught me to read Frank O’Hara. There’s a slight 
fear of jinxing work in progress; I’ve always hated talking 
about stuff I’ve not actually completed. Even when I was 
showing a few things to people like David Wright, and in 
the very early days to Donald Hall, I would finish the thing 
before I showed it. I wouldn’t take a half-finished piece of 
work and say, you know, where do you think that should 
go now? 


INTERVIEWER 
That is, I would presume, the difficulty with writing work- 
shops, because either one has to bring in work that’s unfin- 
ished, or to bring in work that’s finished, at which point why 
seek advice? 
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HILL 
Exactly. I couldn’t bear to take part in a poetry workshop, 
either as a student or as an instructor. And I have a very deep 
philosophical disagreement with the whole concept of formal 
creative-writing courses leading to “professional” qualifi- 
cation. 


INTERVIEWER 

Do you have any opinion about what seems lately a vogue 
for the poet-translator? I’m sure you’ve noticed that poets 
now often seem to add translations to their resumes; often 
these translations are done by people who have no acquain- 
tance with the original language—various terms for transla- 
tion arise: version, variation. You yourself have had some 
experience with translation, not just in the translation of 
Ibsen’s Brand, but also in the translation of the Spanish 
folksong that occurs in “Pentecost Castle.” 


HILL 

This is something you can’t make a broad, general rule 
about. I think you just have to treat each case as it comes. I 
can work quite easily directly from the French, I have some 
knowledge of one or two of the other European languages, 
though I’m not a good linguist—now is a very good opportu- 
nity to make this public. I find a particular kind of value in 
thinking about the nature of language. I always insist that 
Brand is not a translation. I’m pleased with what I did with 
it, I think I made it stand on its own feet in terms of English 
dramatic speech. But I would never wish to work in that way 
again. If I can’t work directly from the original language, I’d 
rather not do it. 


INTERVIEWER 
While we’ re on the subject of various hats, as it were—poet, 
translator—you also have a great devotion to scholarship, to 
the pursuit of certain questions, yes? 
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HILL 

I find that certain works from a very wide range of periods 
seem to exert an almost magnetic hold on my mind, and I 
want to get close to them and also to sound them out. I want 
to be able to describe their bone structure, their complexion, 
their texture, and to achieve occasionally the kind of definition 
which seems to tell me that I and that work exist in a kind 
of amiable and mutually respecting, equitable relationship. 
I’m currently trying to write a number of essays on value. 
Simply to ask whether there is such a thing, whether you can 
actually isolate, define in some way, the nature of intrinsic 
value. And that involves going back into a vast hinterland. 
Dismayingly so. It’s too vast for me to hope to master the 
material. But also, over the last seven or eight years, I’ve done 
occasional large essay reviews for the TLS. And I’m also very 
gradually writing pieces on poets of the First World War. 
Eventually I’d like to put together a small volume of essays 
devoted to the First World War, the politics, the propaganda, 
and poetry and prose. 


INTERVIEWER 
I guess it shouldn’t surprise me that the prolificity extends 
to prose as well as to poetry. 


HILL 
Even now, I hesitate to use the word prolific of my work 
as a scholar-critic. I think since I came to the States I’ve 
produced critical pieces more frequently than I did previously. 
But compared to other people I know, I’m not a prolific 
author of learned papers. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you have a writing routine? A particular place it must 
be done? Do you only write in the summer, or every day? 


HILL 
Again, there’s been a radical change. I’m writing so much 
now that yes, I suppose I do write every day. I just have to 
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to keep up with myself. This isn’t quite the same thing as 
having a routine. I work at it as I must. 


INTERVIEWER 
So the routine announces itself, more or less? 


HILL 

Yes. In my early days, I would often go for weeks, and 
sometimes months, without being able to set pencil to paper. 
And in the very early days, I finished things in my head before 
I set them down. I could do that because my short-term 
memory was much better than it is now. And because I 
was writing so sparsely, so infrequently, one poem wasn’t 
ctowding out another, I had time to concentrate on the things 
that came. So very few drafts have survived of early stuff. 
Now it’s all immediate, scribbling phrases down, crossing 
them out, changing them. They go straight down onto paper. 


INTERVIEWER 
It seems to me that in The Triumph of Love thete are 
many sections that seem as if they had just been written 
down—which is not to say that they were. . . 


HILL 
One or two bits wrote themselves down while I watched. 


INTERVIEWER 
The effect is one, almost, of a journal. 


HILL 
Yes, that’s part of the effect. I’m not sure that it was 
the intention. 


INTERVIEWER 
It’s fascinating to me, where the patterns emerge in that 
book—sometimes more overtly, in what seems for a while a 


sequence or miniature suite of sorts. I’m thinking, for exam- 
ple, of the four sections (CXXIX-CXXXII) that all end with 
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the line “ta-Rah ta-Rah ta-rarara Rah,” each a section of 
seven lines... 


HILL 

Yes, yes. Obviously I knew what I was going for at those 
points. I couldn’t have told you at the beginning how many 
of them there were going to be, but I knew that I needed to 
write a set of little vaudeville dances. Over the past twelve 
years or so, the choreography of Mark Morris, in the numerous 
performances by his dancers that I have attended, has shaped 
my ideas about how to put words together in new ways. Mark 
has worked closely with my wife on several big projects— 
Nixon in China, Klinghoffer, The Magic Flute—and she has 
helped me to see connections I might otherwise have missed. 
Mortis is like Dryden in the way he can move rapidly from 
broad satire to pointed farce to tragic resonance and back. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you see the erotic as having a place in your work? 


HILL 

Oh yes. The erotic is very important to me. What a silly 
thing to say! What I might call one’s apprehension, one’s 
awareness of the erotic life going on around, not just one’s 
own sexual interests, but the fact that, you know—Eros is in 
the air, very much so. And it has always seemed to me a great 
force to be reckoned with. I’ve experienced the power of Eros 
in some of its most joyous and in some of its most destructive 
and humiliating forms; and I remain as fascinated by and 
involved in the erotic as I was at fifteen, perhaps even more 
so now, because I know more. I mean, I was very inexperienced 
in the erotic for far too long. I know it took up a great deal 
of my time, in the form of fantasy. As I look back, I have 
feelings of immense gratitude and feelings of unappeasable 
loss and feelings of remorse. 
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INTERVIEWER 
It isn’t an aspect that is often taken up by reviewers of 
your work. 


HILL 
Oh, because they think of me as a cerebral poet. And 
cerebral people don’t have feelings. 


INTERVIEWER 
Right. It’s as if the intellectual were necessarily divorced 
from the emotional, or from the corporeal. 


HILL 
I think this is exactly what Milton challenged. You see why 
I insist that I am above all a simple, sensuous and passion- 
ate poet? 


INTERVIEWER 
One of the things that you seem most concerned that we 
attend to is our use of language. Even the title of your first 
book, For the Unfallen, reminds me of your belief that lan- 
guage as we have it is fallen. 


HILL 
But also splendid. Fallen and noble. Sinewy and funny. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you see this as your role as a poet—to attend to language 
even in its fallen state? 


HILL 
Oh, absolutely. 


INTERVIEWER 
Is that the responsibility, then, of the poet? What zs the 
responsibility of the poet? 
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HILL 
To write the poems. 
INTERVIEWER 
It ends there? 
HILL 


Well, once you’ve said that, you’ve dragged so much else 
along with it. And why should a poet bother to write poems? 
Why should it matter that a poet has to be responsible? 
Everybody has to find his or her own way of witnessing, and 
the only way I can effectively witness is by writing and by 
trying to write as well as I can. There are things one has to 
witness to. I return constantly to what I think is one of the 
major outtages of modern life: the neglect of the dead, and 
a refusal to acknowledge what we owe to them, and a refusal 
to submit ourselves to the wisdom of the dead and, indeed, to 
the folly of the dead and the criminality of the dead—simply a 
refusal to accept that the dead are as real as we are, probably 
mote so. Not a day passes without my thinking of the dead 
of my own family, and my pride in them, and my gratitude 
to them, which alas I did not think to express as I should 
have done while they were alive. I’m glad to have been born 
when I was, and in the social stratum that I was. I’m glad 
and proud of being born into the English working class. And 
the older I get, the more grateful I am for chances to pick 
up on old friendships. Quite unexpectedly, in 1993, I received 
an invitation to the fiftieth reunion of my high-school class. 
Over here, you go by the graduation year, but over there it’s 
your date of entry, so I was invited to the fiftieth reunion of 
the class of 1943. And it was marvelous. I took up friendships 
again with two boys from my own village whom I hadn’t seen 
for something like fifty years, and we have kept in close touch 
since then: one is a successful farmer, now retired, a breeder 
of prize Friesians (Holsteins); the other is a retired professor 
of chemical engineering at Zurich, who’s returned to live in 
Worcestershire. And when we make our annual visit to Brit- 
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ain, we break our journey up to the north and make a point 
not only of seeing my eighty-two-year-old cousin, but of 
getting together with these two village friends of mine—and 
I think we all get a great deal from the renewal of that 
friendship. So, as I say, one’s sense of roots is not an affecta- 
tion; it’s very real. It has a reality for you when you’ re getting 
near the end of your life. It’s perfectly right and natural, 
when you’re young, to want to break away from the roots; 
but it’s very good, I think, to rediscover them. 


—Carl Phillips 
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Emily Dickinson Goes to 
Las Vegas 


Simon Worrall 


On May 31, 1997, Daniel Lombardo drove from his home, 
in West Hampton, Massachusetts—a small hill town above 
the Connecticut River—to the Jones Library, in Amherst, 
where he has worked as the curator of special collections since 
1983. The Jones Library has a privately endowed collection 
of local historical and literary documents, and Lombardo has 
devoted much of his professional life to Amherst’s most fa- 
mous resident, Emily Dickinson. He is the author of a recent 
study, “A Hedge Away: The Other Side of Emily Dickinson’s 
Amherst.” He is also a member of the Emily Dickinson Inter- 
national Society, and he was on his way to its annual meeting, 
with an announcement to make. 

A few days earlier, he had come across an unpublished 
poem by Dickinson in a Sotheby’s catalogue announcing its 
June 3 auction of fine books and manuscripts. According to 
the catalogue, the poem had been written in pencil, on a 
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piece of blue-lined paper measuring eight by five inches and 
was signed Eyzi/y. On the top left-hand corner of the page 
was an embossed insignia. On the back of the page, someone 
had written Aunt Emily. 


That God Cannot be understood 
Everyone Agrees— 

We do not know 

His Motives nor 

Comprehend his Deeds— 


Then why should I seek solace in 
What I cannot know? 

Better to play 

In winter’s sun 

Than to fear the snow. 


“I thought this was just extraordinary. In my recollection, 
it has been decades since a poem had come up this way,” 
Lombardo told me when I visited him at his office at the 
Jones Library, an eighteenth-century-style fieldstone building 
in the center of Amherst. Only five feet two, Lombardo had a 
bushy russet-brown beard, John Lennon glasses and shoulder- 
length hair. “The first thing I did was look at the handwriting. 
Dickinson’s handwriting, much as it changed through her 
lifetime, was very distinct,” he explained. “So I compared it 
to manuscripts that we had. lam not an expert in handwriting, 
but it looked right to me.” He also did a cursory check of 
the paper. “The poem was written on paper with a boss on 
it with the Capitol dome and the word Congress. I found 
that Dickinson had used Congress paper at two different 
periods in her life—in 1871 and again in 1874.” 

In the early 1870s, Dickinson was in her forties. She was 
still living at home and rarely left her house and garden. Her 
most prolific period was over, but she was still writing about 
four poems a month. She had, over the years, written several 
playful pieces of impromptu verse or meditations like this 
one. Since 1864, she had also begun to use pencil more often. 
Lombardo had some reservations about the quality of the 
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poem—it read a little like a Hallmark card—but there seemed 
to be an explanation for that, too. “The fact that the poem 
was ascribed to Aunt Emily suggested that it had been written 
for a child—most likely for Ned Dickinson, the poet’s 
nephew, who lived next door to her. “In 1871, he would 
have been ten,” Lombardo told me. 

Although some “new” poems had been found in Dickin- 
son’s letters in recent years, almost all of her known work 
had been assembled by her relatives and friends after her 
death, and a discovery like this was extremely rare. Lombardo 
was particularly interested in this poem because, although 
the Jones Library has an extensive selection of manuscripts 
by the former Amherst professor Robert Frost, its collection 
of Dickinson manuscripts is relatively small. Almost all of her 
letters and poems are held by two larger and far wealthier 
institutions—Ambherst College and Harvard’s Houghton Li- 
brary. For the Jones Library, the poem would be a major acqui- 
sition. 

Sotheby’s estimated the poem’s value at between ten and 
fifteen thousand dollars, but the Jones Library had an acquisi- 
tions budget of only five thousand dollars at its disposal. 
So Lombardo launched an appeal at the Emily Dickinson 
International Society meeting. “All of Dickinson’s work and 
her life,” he says “are informed by the town she lived in. 
And I felt I had an obligation to at least try to bring the 
poem to Amherst.” 

Home is the key word. For the people of Amherst, Dickin- 
son is an object of pride and of industry. Cafés offer tins of 
gingerbread baked to her original recipe. Scholars fill the 
town’s bed and breakfasts, and patronize its restaurants. Each 
year, thousands of Dickinson fans, from as far away as Japan 
and Chile, make the pilgrimage to the ivy-covered, Federal- 
style house on Main Street where the poet lived her reclusive 
life. As they enter the second-floor bedroom, they see the 
sleigh bed where she slept, and the little card table by the 
window where she wrote her poems. 

The Emily Dickinson International Society meeting took 
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place in the Trustees’ Room, a wood-floored reception room 
with a fireplace at one end. After a lunch of grinders and 
potato chips, Lombardo gave a brief presentation on the poem 
and outlined what a marvelous opportunity this was for the 
libraty. The response was enthusiastic. A Dickinson scholar 
from Case Western University stood up and pledged a thou- 
sand dollars. “The spark really went around the room,” Ellen 
Louise Hart, a Dickinson scholar, recalls. “Graduate students 
were bidding a thousand dollars even though we all knew 
they couldn’t afford it.” 

“It mattered so much that we had found a new poem,” 
Susan Juhasz, a Dickinson scholar from the University of 
Colorado at Boulder, remembers, “It was very heady, very ex- 
citing.” 

“There was this great sense of community,” Lombardo 
recalls. “It was as if we were all starting on an adventure 
together.” He spent the next two days on the phone and 
raised a total of twenty-four thousand dollars. 

Some of the scholars present privately doubted the quality 
of the poem. “My sense of it was, I don’t like this poem,” 
says Juhasz. “I thought if Dickinson wrote that, it was a 
bad day.” Another Dickinson scholar, Margaret Freeman, 
wondered whether Dickinson had copied one of her niece’s 
poems or copied a poem she’d seen in an anthology. Neither 
voiced her reservations. Everyone had been swept along on a 
wave of euphoria. 

Lombardo had no serious doubts about the poem’s authen- 
ticity—after all, it was being auctioned by Sotheby’s and no 
one else seemed to have raised any questions about it. Before 
he bid on it, however, he made a call to Ralph Franklin, the 
director of Yale’s Beinecke Library and the world’s leading 
expert on Dickinson’s manuscripts and “packets” or fascicles, 
as they are also known—the improvised books she made by 
copying her poems onto folded pieces of paper and binding 
them together. After her death in 1886, some of her packets 
were broken up and other pages that had been left unbound 
were scattered. Franklin spent years laboriously reconstructing 
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their original order—on the basis of her handwriting, the 
paper she used, and even the angles and the worn edges of 
the needle holes in the pages—and produced the definitive, 
two-volume set, The Manuscript Books of Emily Dickinson. 
Franklin told Lombardo that he had been aware of this poem 
for a few yeats and was planning to include it in a new 
variorum edition of her poems that he was preparing for 
Harvard University Press. 

The auction was held at Sotheby’s on June 3. Lombardo 
could not attend, so he arranged to bid by phone from the 
Jones Library. There was a write-in bid for eight thousand 
dollars, and the bidding continued from there. By sixteen 
thousand dollars, the pace had started to slow and Lombardo 
stepped in with a bid for seventeen. His bid was immediately 
countered by one for eighteen thousand. Lombardo bid nine- 
teen. His opponent bid twenty. Lombardo bid twenty-one. 
Because Sotheby’s would add a fifteen-percent commission 
to the selling price, this was his last possible bid, and he felt 
sure that whoever was bidding against him would keep going. 
But at twenty-one thousand dollars the hammer came down. 
Lot 74 was going home to Amherst. 

“I went and told everyone who was waiting outside the 
door,” Lombardo said. “They all started hugging me. It was 
as if the sky had opened up, a lightning bolt had come down, 
and God had said, ‘This is your moment.’” 

As he waited for the poem to arrive, Lombardo began 
to organize an exhibition. He wanted to present as much 
information as possible about the poem, so he began to look 
into who had written the words Aunt Emily. He had samples 
of handwriting belonging to Martha Dickinson Bianchi, Emi- 
ly’s niece, and he got in touch with Brown University. They 
sent him photocopies of letters by Ned Dickinson. Neither 
of these matched the writing on the back of the poem, but 
he assumed that Dickinson could have written the poem for 
one of her numerous cousins. 

Lombardo also wanted to present to the public as much 
information as possible about the poem’s history: its prove- 
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nance. So on June 20, he called Marsha Malinowski, a vice 
president at Sotheby’s who was also a senior expert in the 
Department of Books and Manuscripts and had been one of 
the Sotheby’s employees to handle the June 3 sale. Malinowski 
told Lombardo that she was delighted that the poem was going 
back to Amherst and would be happy to ask the consignor 
for permission to waive Sotheby’s standard confidentiality 
agreement and reveal his or her identity. A week later she 
called back and told him that the consignor of the poem had 
unfortunately not agreed to waive the agreement. She could 
say only that the poem had come from a collector, who had 
bought it from a dealer in the Midwest who had died. 

Three days later, Lombardo got a call from Ralph Franklin, 
suggesting that he speak to Brent Ashworth, a collector of 
historical documents in Provo, Utah, about the provenance 
of the poem. In the course of a conversation about another 
Dickinson manuscript, Ashworth had told Franklin that, more 
than a decade earlier, a Salt Lake City rare-documents dealer 
named Mark Hofmann had offered to sell him an unpublished 
Emily Dickinson manuscript for ten thousand dollars. Ash- 
worth had also seen the Sotheby’s catalogue, and he believed 
that the poem Hofmann had shown him was the poem Lom- 
bardo had just bought. 

At the mention of Hofmann’s name, a chill went down 
Lombardo’s spine. 

Like everyone else in the rare-manuscript trade, Lombardo 
was familiar with the Mark Hofmann story. Time, The New 
York Times and The Los Angeles Times had all written about 
Hofmann, and he had been the subject of four books. Hof- 
mann was widely considered the Rembrandt of American 
forgers, aman who combined an obsessive attention to histori- 
cal detail with extraordinary craftsmanship. Hofmann was also 
a notorious double murderer, and had, by the time of last 
years’ auction, served twelve years to a life sentence in a Utah 
prison. “I remember the Mormon forgeries and the murders 
he had committed,” says Lombardo. “I also knew that if the 
poem was not a forgery, the fact that it had been in Hofmann’s 
hands would be the kiss of death.” 
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Hofmann’s life of crime began in Salt Lake City, when he 
was twelve years old and began forging rare coins. Like many 
young Mormons, after finishing high school, he fulfilled his 
required two-year service as a Mormon missionary. On his 
return, he enrolled in premed at Utah State University. His 
mother’s anguish over her father’s polygamy (a practice that 
had, at one time, been embraced by the Church) had already 
caused him to question the faith as a teenager, and his studies 
now pushed him farther into doubt. Although he still be- 
haved like a practicing Mormon, he often disturbed his friends 
by criticizing the Church and aligning himself with well- 
known anti-Mormon activists. “It’s important to me to find 
things out about the history of the Church so I can prove it’s 
not true,” he told his girlfriend. Eventually, he dropped out 
of college and set himself up as a rare-documents dealer. 

Forging coins had taught Hofmann two lessons he would 
never forget: that objects have no intrinsic value, and that 
people want to believe. His first document forgeries proved 
both. The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints has 
always been a religion with an obsessive hunger for “faith- 
promoting” documents—manuscripts that could help to 
prove the authenticity of the Book of Mormon. The founding 
myth of Mormonism involves Joseph Smith, Jr., a seventeen- 
year-old farm boy, who, in 1823, was directed to the top of 
a hill in upstate New York by an angel called Moroni, where 
he discovered two gold plates encrypted with the Book of 
Mormon—written in a language that would later come to be 
known as “Reformed Egyptian.” According to the Book of 
Mormon, when Joseph Smith was transcribing and “translat- 
ing” the gold plates, he copied out a few passages and gave 
them to his friend and scribe, a farmer named Martin Harris, 
who took them to New York City to show to scholars— 
including Charles Anthon, a classicist at Columbia College. 
Shortly afterward, the text disappeared and no one had seen 
it since. 

Later, in April, 1980, Mark Hofmann came forward with 
a 1668 edition of the King James Bible, which he claimed to 
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have bought from a Salt Lake City man who had bought it 
from a granddaughter of Joseph Smith’s sister. He showed it 
to the curator of special collections and archives at Utah State 
University, who discovered, concealed inside, a series of mys- 
terious hieroglyphics written on what seemed to be nine- 
teenth-century paper and signed by Joseph Smith. For the 
Mormon Church, finding the Anthon Transcript was akin to 
the Vatican’s discovering the original manuscript of Saint 
Paul’s letters. 

Hofmann’s position as a collector and dealer gave him the 
perfect alibi and, over the next five years, he sold hundreds 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of bogus documents, some of 
which called into question the fundamental tenets of the 
Mormon faith. His most famous, which became known as 
the Salamander Letter, was ostensibly written by Smith’s aide, 
Martin Harris, in 1830. The letter portrayed Smith not as a 
visionary but as a money-grubbing prospector who found the 
gold plates while digging for money, and his guide appeared 
not as an angel but as an aggressive, transforming white 
salamander. This controversial document was bought for forty 
thousand dollars by a businessman and Mormon bishop called 
Steven Christensen, who, after having it authenticated, do- 
nated it to the church, where it was placed in sealed archives— 
but not before it had attracted some damaging publicity. 

Literary forgery is not a new art. The Ptolomaic Egyptians 
forged documents, and fakes of works by both Euripides and 
Sophocles were created in ancient Greece. In the intervening 
thousand years there have been numerous cases of literary 
forgery, like Antique Adams who forged numerous poems by 
Lord Byron. America has been especially prolific in producing 
forgers (and the gulls they depend on) but most have been 
amateurs who would give themselves away by making elemen- 
tary errors. They would write too carefully, leaving heavy 
concentrations of ink. They would use the wrong kind of 
paper. A few, like Joseph Cosey, a deft Irishman who, in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, produced numerous 
literary forgeries, including works by Edgar Allan Poe and 
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Mark Twain, some of which are still in circulation, were bril- 
liant craftsmen. But Mark Hofmann dwarfs them all. 

In the early eighties, Hofmann began producing a series of 
secular forgeries, ostensibly written by such figures as Nathan 
Hale, Betsy Ross, Abraham Lincoln, Mark Twain and Daniel 
Boone. Once again, he exploited gaps in the historical record. 
His favorite strategy was to forge a document that was known 
to have existed but had disappeared. Hofmann’s most ambi- 
tious historical forgery was of the missing “Oath of a Free- 
man” —a 1639 oath of allegiance sworn to the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony by its members, which was the first printed text 
known to have been produced in the New World and the first 
known formulation of the concepts of freedom and democracy 
that would be refined in the Declaration of Independence. 
For this, he used seventeenth-century paper which he had 
stolen from a book at the Brigham Young University library. 
He created a zinc printing plate, and then spent days grinding 
down some of the letters to make the typeface look authenti- 
cally uneven. And he concocted ink from a seventeenth-cen- 
tury recipe—using linseed oil, beeswax and tannic acid 
obtained by boiling a leather book binding from the same 
period—which passed a carbon-14 dating test. The Library 
of Congress, which carried out exhaustive tests of its own, 
almost bought it for one and a half million dollars, but 
remained suspicious of its provenance. 

Hofmann himself aroused no such suspicions. “He was very 
likeable, very charming,” recalls Justin Schiller, a prominent 
New York antiquarian bookseller who had many dealings 
with Hofmann. “He dressed very conservatively, always with 
a white shirt, tie and jacket.” But like so many con men, 
Hofmann had the ability to be one thing on the outside, and 
quite another on the inside. He was a happily married family 
man, who spent hundreds of thousands of dollars assembling 
one of the country’s finest collections of rare children’s books 
as patrimony for his own four children. He was a knowledge- 
able and respected collector of historical documents. Yet for 
one who was sincere, charming and intelligent, he was a scam 
attist, a fraud and a liar. 
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But every criminal has a weakness, some fatal flaw, and 
Hofmann’s was, ironically, his passion for (genuine) antiquar- 
ian books. The more money he made on forgeries, the more 
he blew on precious books: six thousand three hundred dollars 
for a first edition of The Lord of the Rings, fifteen hundred 
dollars for a first edition of The Tatlor of Gloucester, signed 
by Beatrix Potter; fifteen hundred dollars for a first edition 
of The Hunting of the Snark, signed by Lewis Carroll. In all, 
it is estimated that Hofmann spent more than three hundred 
thousand dollars on antiquarian books, including a six-figure 
sum for a first edition of The Haunted Man, signed by Charles 
Dickens, and a first edition of Moby-Dick signed by Melville. 
To feed his bibliomania, Hofmann began taking money for 
forgeries he had not even completed, or used his children’s 
book collection as collateral for bank loans. “We would often 
get phone calls,” Justin Schiller recalls, “verifying we had 
bought this from Mark Hofmann and that this was le- 
gitimate.” 

Meanwhile, he was traveling all over America and living 
high on the hog. An entry in one of his notebooks places 
him in the early eighties at the former Omnipark Central 
Hotel in downtown Manhattan. Under a list of people to 
contact in New York (including, ironically, America’s leading 
expert on forgery, Kenneth Rendell) isa reminder to order The 
American Jewish Album 1654-The Present by Allen Schoener 
from Rizzoli’s. One wonders if Hofmann intended to mine 
a rich new seam by forging documents relating to Ameri- 
can Jewry. 

By the mid-eighties, Hofmann’s business dealings had be- 
come more elaborate and more malevolent. By October, 1985, 
he was over a million dollars in debt. He became harder and 
harder to reach—his phone number changed constantly and 
his personal checks began to bounce. Hofmann’s relations 
with Ashworth deteriorated, as did his communication with 
Steve Christensen, with whom he was in the process of negoti- 
ating the sale of a major collection of Mormon-related docu- 
ments that Hofmann had “discovered” —and who had been 
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asked by First Interstate Bank to ensure that Hofmann did 
not default on a hundred-and-eighty-five-thousand-dollar 
loan. On October 15, 1985, a pipe bomb exploded outside 
Christensen’s office. Hofmann had packed hundreds of two- 
and-a-half-inch carpentry nails around a length of galvanized 
pipe. They were meant not just to murder but to mutilate, 
and one of them went through Christensen’s left eye and 
lodged in his brain, killing him instantly. 

The same day, another bomb exploded. It had been in- 
tended for Gary Sheets, who had been Christensen’s partner 
in a failing investment company. This bomb was a decoy 
meant to make the police think that the two murders were 
revenge killings by a disgruntled investor. But it was Sheets’s 
wife, Kathy, who discovered the bomb. When a neighbor 
found her lying in her driveway, she thought it was an early 
Halloween joke: Kathy’s jacket was covered in what looked 
like piles of congealed white, red and yellow candle wax. It 
was the fatty tissues of her stomach. 

The next day, a third bomb exploded in Hofmann’s Toyota 
MR2 sports car. Police believe that it may have been intended 
for Brent Ashworth and went off by mistake. Hofmann was 
found bleeding on the sidewalk with a gaping hole in one 
knee and a gash in his head. Scattered on the street were 
shreds of historical documents, some forged and some genu- 
ine, among them a piece of first-century Egyptian papyrus. 

Suspicion for the bombings soon focused on Hofmann. He 
was atrested in February, 1986, and eventually, as a result of 
a plea bargain he was required to provide a list of all of his 
forgeries, which spared him the death penalty and sentenced 
him instead to life imprisonment. 

Hofmann’s most frequent customer in Salt Lake City had 
been Brent Ashworth, the man who had called Ralph Franklin 
to warn him about the Dickinson poem. An attorney and a 
prominent member of Mormon society, Ashworth was also 
an avid collector of early Mormon and American historical 
documents. From 1981 to 1985, he bought nearly half a 
million dollars’ worth of documents from Hofmann. He also 
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unwittingly traded half of his personal collection of genuine 
documents—worth almost three hundred thousand dollars— 
for forgeries. These included an original transcript of the 
Thirteenth Amendment, the last letter in private hands of 
George Washington, and the only known letter from Dead- 
wood, South Dakota, written by Wild Bill Hickok. 

“I was over at Hofmann’s house all the time,” Ashworth 
recalls. “In fact, the police said later that I spent more time 
with Hofmann than with my wife. I usually went up on 
Wednesdays, and he’d pull out something juicy he wanted 
to offer me. On one of those days, in 1984, he pulled out 
this Emily Dickinson.” 

Like Lombardo, Ashworth is a passionate Dickinson fan (at 
the time of the Sotheby’s auction, he was president of the 
Utah chapter of the Emily Dickinson Society). But he decided 
to pass on the Dickinson poem. “He had me up on the wrong 
day. I didn’t have the funds that day, and the ten thousand 
dollars Hofmann wanted for it required taking too much 
time. He was a cash on the barrelhead man.” The poem’s 
aesthetic sentiments also jarred with Ashworth’s Mormon 
faith. “Her poems usually end up with a positive twist to 
them, and this was very negative,” he recalls. “I thought it 
was a crappy piece of work.” 

Years later, Ashworth saw the poem again, lavishly framed 
and on sale for between thirty thousand and forty thousand 
dollars, in an historical documents store called the Gallery of 
History in Las Vegas. The Gallery of History was a chain of 
boutique-style, rare-document outlets. Its founder, a dealer 
named Todd Axelrod, had assembled one of the nation’s 
largest private collections of Americana—a hundred thousand 
items preserved, as he liked to boast, to “Library of Congress 
standards.” His collection included everything from an Abra- 
ham Lincoln letter to clip signatures of Lou Gehrig and Ty 
Cobb, and competitors often referred to the Gallery of History 
as “Autographs R Us.” And although the bulk of his docu- 
ments were authentic, he had also, like many other legitimate 
dealers in the area, acquired work that originated with 
Mark Hofmann. 
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Because his dealings with Hofmann had nearly bankrupted 
him, Ashworth felt a personal obligation to prevent other 
collectors from being duped. So when he saw the Emily Dick- 
inson poem for the third time, in the Sotheby’s June 3 cata- 
logue, he called Selby Kiffer, a vice president and senior 
expert in Sotheby’s Department of Books and Manuscripts 
who had also worked on the sale, to tell him about the possible 
Hofmann connection. “I’ve been burned by a forger,” says 
Ashworth, “and I feel like if the auction houses themselves 
don’t stand up against these forgers, then the field itself is 
not going to be worth two cents to us collectors that invest 
a lot of time and money.” 

This was not the first conversation about Hofmann that 
Ashworth had had with a Sotheby’s staff member. In the 
catalogue for its May 19 Fine Books and Manuscripts auction, 
Sotheby’s had advertised a minor Daniel Boone autograph 
and a Reward of Merit, “one of only three ever discovered,” 
signed by Nathan Hale. Like the Dickinson poem, the Hale 
document was one of several possible Hofmann forgeries that 
Brent Ashworth had noticed in the Gallery of History. So he 
called Sotheby’s and spoke to Kimball Higgs, an assistant 
vice president, to alert him. Higgs took this warning seriously. 
On May 2, he faxed a rare-books dealer named Jennifer Larson 
to ask for her opinion. 

Larson is a former chairperson of the Ethics Committee of 
the Antiquarian Booksellers Association of America. Since 
the mid-eighties, she has been on a crusade to catalogue all 
of Hofmann’s non-Mormon forgeries in an attempt to prevent 
them from contaminating the trade. Larson faxed back a raft 
of documentation. She told Sotheby’s that the Daniel Boone 
document appeared in one of the confessions Hofmann had 
provided as a condition of his plea bargain. She also stated 
that Hofmann had admitted to forging two printed Rewards 
of Merit with Hale’s inscription on them. She attached a letter 
that Hofmann had written to her from jail on June 29, 1990, 
in which he wrote of one of these Rewards, “Your note re- 
minded me of the Nathan Hale ‘Reward of Merit,’ which I 
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failed to mention in my letter of June 25th. It is, indeed, a 
forgery.” The second of the two Hale forgeries, Larson’s re- 
search showed, had been sold to Todd Axelrod. 

Sotheby’s withdrew the Boone, but kept the far more valu- 
able Hale document in the auction. It was sold for thirty-one 
thousand and fifty dollars. Eventually, Sotheby’s would cancel 
the sale and provide a full refund. And it was not the first 
occasion on which this had happened. In October, 1985, 
two weeks after the bombings in Salt Lake City, Sotheby’s 
auctioned another Daniel Boone autograph forged by Mark 
Hofmann for thirty-one thousand nine hundred dollars. The 
sale was later canceled and the buyer’s money refunded. 


A few days after his disturbing conversation with Brent 
Ashworth, Lombardo decided to consult, one more time, with 
Ralph Franklin at the Beinecke Library. Franklin told him 
that he had first seen the Dickinson poem in 1994, in a fax 
from Tammi Kahrs, an archivist at Todd Axelrod’s Gallery 
of History. Like other Dickinson scholars, Franklin had not 
thought highly of the quality of the poem. “This was no 
masterpiece,” he told me when we met in his office in the 
basement of the Beinecke. “But you love the idea that you 
might find a new poem. And the fact that she was writing 
for a juvenile reader made the poem take on a different 
character.” Kahrs had provided information about the paper 
and the dating—she told him that the previous owners had 
dated the poem to 1871 or 1872—which Franklin felt was 
persuasive, as was the accuracy of the handwriting. 

At Lombardo’s request, Franklin traveled to Amherst for 
a more rigorous examination of the manuscript. He measured 
the paper. He studied the boss mark. Everything seemed 
exactly right. Even the folds in the paper conformed to the 
way Dickinson had usually folded her poems before placing 
them in an envelope. Then he studied the poem letter by 
letter, serif by serif, comparing it with samples of Dickinson’s 
handwriting that he had on file. Her handwriting had changed 
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radically in the course of her lifetime, and, in 1871, it was frac- 
turing. 

“Eventually, she would print nearly every letter,” Franklin 
explained to me. “At this point, Dickinson’s ligatures of 
vowels and following consonants are fracturing. Things like 
-an ot -em or -en. And what you have here are both versions. 
You have the word cannot with -an linked. And you have 
cannot with the -an open.” Franklin has a formal, patrician 
manner and an accent that is more England than New En- 
gland, but as he talked about Dickinson’s handwriting his 
eyes sparkled, and his speech quickened. “Look at this final 
d,” he said, pointing to the word comprehend. “There’s a 
flip at the top of it. She does not make these the same every 
time. It might lie down a little more, or be more erect. 
But it’s just like her. That’s Dickinson’s g!” Franklin also 
mentioned to Lombardo that there were two distinct forms 
of the letter d in the poem. One, in the word God, in the 
first line, looked like a six turned backward. In the other, 
in the word should, the two elements of the letter floated, 
unconnected to each other. According to Franklin, Dickinson 
had used the first form before the 1870s and the other form 
later. In 1871, she often used both within the same document. 

How could a forger have got it so right? The fact that 
Hofmann had been based in Utah made it seem unlikely that 
he could have had access to original Dickinson manuscripts. 
“Ralph and I both agreed that if this was a forgery it would 
be mind-boggling,” Lombardo recalls. “So, when we started 
to do the detailed analysis, in the first few weeks, I only 
became more convinced that it was authentic.” 

The week before the exhibition opened, Lombardo also 
called the Gallery of History and spoke to Garth Williams, 
a senior vice president there. Williams was at first friendly 
and helpful. He told Lombardo that he was familiar with the 
poem, and that the gallery had acquired it sometime before 
1994. But when Lombardo asked if he would mind checking 
who had bought it, Williams grew testy and told him that 
the computers were down. 
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At the opening of the exhibition on July 31, Dickinson 
scholars from all over the country mingled with locals as 
Lombardo delivered a speech and thanked those who had 
contributed money. Wine was served. An actress from Boston 
did a recitation. A musical score inspired by the poem was 
presented by a former resident, a composer named Leo Smit, 
who had once worked with Aaron Copland. Some British 
descendants of the Dickinson family flew in and were photo- 
graphed standing next to the manuscript. “It was one of the 
most beautiful things we have done at the library,” Lombardo 
recalls. “It was like people filing through to see the Pieta.” 

Soon after the opening, Lombardo read one of the books 
about the Hofmann case, Richard Turley’s Victims, and found 
a list of Hofmann’s non-Mormon forgeries. Emily Dickinson’s 
name was sixth on the list, between John Brown and Button 
Gwynett. “I was on the Amherst common,” Lombardo told 
me. “I had just got the book out of the college library, and 
I sat down on the grass. It was the first really dark moment 
in all of this. It entered my mind that, if this really was a 
forgery, I did not think I could be part of this town anymore.” 

Although it would have been easier for him to abandon 
the investigation at this point, Lombardo pressed ahead. 
Again, he called on Ralph Franklin. Franklin had first exam- 
ined the poem from one perspective—for evidence that it was 
genuine. Now he began to study it for flaws. “I kept looking 
and looking for something that would show a forger’s hand. 
And I finally came up with a few anomalies. One of them is 
the capital T. Normally it slants down in Dickinson. But these 
Ts do not slant down. Now you can find examples of this in 
her writing, but they are quite dispersed. Three of them in 
one document? It is as though one found a formula and 
repeated it. But can you prove that she did not write it 
because there were three of them sitting there like this? What 
is proof?” 

Another detail Franklin focused on was the capital E in 
Everyone. He felt it showed signs of hesitation, as though 
the writer had momentarily lifted the pencil. “It has an awk- 
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wardness that is not typical of her,” he explained. “But who 
is to say that Emily couldn’t have burped at that moment?” 

By now, Lombardo and Franklin were conferring almost 
daily and, gradually, these two very different men—an anti- 
establishment liberal from Amherst and an aristocratic aca- 
demic from Yale—were becoming friends. Franklin offered 
to call Sotheby’s. It was a generous thing to do. As the 
director of the Beinecke Library, he is an important Sotheby’s 
customer. When he called Sotheby’s, the individual he spoke 
with insisted that the poem had not come from the Gallery 
of History. Franklin was still uncomfortable, and on August 
3, he told Lombardo that he had decided to withdraw the 
poem from his book. 

Lombardo was enmeshed in a cruel paradox. By proving 
the poem was a forgery, he was proving that his finest hour had 
in fact been his greatest blunder. Already, several Dickinson 
scholars had begun to express misgivings about the poem over 
the Internet. “It violates her whole conceptual universe,” 
Margaret Freeman, a scholar who has written extensively about 
cognitive poetics, asserted. “Dickinson could be a bad writer 
but not bad this way. Nowhere does she use the word agree. 
Her whole poetic project was to rebel against agreed con- 
ventions.” 

On August 4, Lombardo called Sotheby’s to say that given 
the numerous suspicions surrounding the poem, it was now 
their responsibility to prove its authenticity. Sotheby’s and 
the other auction houses operate under terms tolerated in no 
other form of business. They provide a five-year guarantee of 
authenticity for the works they sell. But, if an item proves 
questionable, they can and routinely do deny any direct re- 
sponsibility for any authentication. The onus is on the put- 
chaser to satisfy him or herself that the article purchased is 
genuine. The Marsha Malinowski Lombardo reached by phone 
that day did not seem to him the breezily cheerful woman 
he had spoken to six weeks earlier. Her voice sounded to 
Lombardo shaky, and when Lombardo mentioned Hofmann, 
she seemed to grow defensive. Lombardo later was reassured, 
however, that Sotheby’s guaranteed what it sold. 
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The next person Lombardo contacted was Jennifer Larson. 
Reached at her home in Rochester, New York, she confirmed 
that she had been consulted by Sotheby’s about the Hale and 
Boone documents, but she had not provided documentation 
or advice concerning the Dickinson poem. Among the raft 
of material she subsequently faxed to Lombardo was an illus- 
tration from a book by Todd Axelrod, the owner of the Gallery 
of History, showing an “unknown” Emily Dickinson poem. 
It was printed in miniscule font but under magnification it 
could be seen that the poem was “That God Cannot be un- 
derstood.” 

Shortly after this, Lombardo also tracked down Shannon 
Flynn, one of Hofmann’s business associates who had negoti- 
ated many of Hofmann’s deals and acted as his courier. Flynn 
told him that in 1985, on Mark Hofmann’s behalf, he had sold 
a Dickinson poem to Todd Axelrod at the Gallery of History. 

The circumstantial evidence against the poem was now 
overwhelming. But Lombardo felt certain that in order to 
force Sotheby’s to refund the library’s money he would need 
unequivocal forensic proof. Franklin played a Watson to Lom- 
bardo’s Holmes. Both men had read a report by George 
Throckmorton, a forensic scientist who had conducted exten- 
sive examinations on Hofmann’s forgeries at the time of the 
1986 trial, using an ultraviolet lamp and a high-powered 
stereo microscope. The Beinecke had both. So, on August 
15, Franklin and Lombardo set to work in a darkroom in the 
basement of the library. The poem had been written in pencil, 
so there would be no telltale signs of chemical tampering 
with the ink, but there might be on the paper. Under ultravio- 
let light, an opalescent blue smear appeared around the boss 
mark. “Something has been done there,” Franklin said. “That 
is not ordinary manufacture.” There were also splotches along 
the edges of the document, as though some sort of chemical 
had been spilled. Had Hofmann applied a chemical to the 
paper to make it “take” the boss mark better? 

A few days later, Lombardo received another fax from Jenni- 
fer Larson. Enclosed was a letter Hofmann had written to his 
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lawyer from jail in October 1986, in which he stated that 
“the E. Dickinson referred to is a forgery,” he then went on 
to correct scansion of what he called the “corrupted version” 
of the poem that had been forwarded to Larson by his lawyer 
with all the pedantry of a university professor. The poem was 
“That God Cannot be understood.” 

Lombardo now felt that he had more than enough evidence 
to confront Sotheby’s. On August 19, he faxed David Redden, 
a member of Sotheby’s board of directors, a letter detailing 
his suspicions. Redden’s assistant Kimball Higgs responded 
by telephone: “It certainly looks like a forgery,” Higgs said, 
“It’s our problem. Please send the poem back.” And the 
twenty-one thousand dollars? Higgs told Lombardo that there 
should be “no problem” about that. 

On August 25, Lombardo met with the board of trustees 
of the Jones Library and told them the news. The trustees 
reacted with a mixture of shock and sympathy. One member 
burst into hysterical laughter at the sheer absurdity of what 
had been done to them. “I was heartbroken,” Lombardo says. 
“I had let so many people down.” He also notified Sotheby’s 
that in forty-eight hours he would be issuing a press release 
stating that the poem was a forgery, and that by that time 
he would like to have written assurance that the Jones Library 
would receive a full refund. Sotheby’s complied immediately. 
“There was no apology, no embarrassment,” Lombardo told 
me. “It was as if this were just routine.” 

Although Sotheby’s did refund the Jones Library’s money, 
many questions remained. I knew, from Shannon Flynn, that 
the poem had come from Hofmann and had been sold to 
Todd Axelrod. I knew from Brent Ashworth that Axelrod 
had displayed it in his gallery. And I knew from Ralph Frank- 
lin that, in 1994, two and a half years before it turned up at 
Sotheby’s, Axelrod’s archivist had contacted him to have it 
authenticated. The central piece of the puzzle was still miss- 
ing: how the poem had got from Las Vegas to Manhattan. 

To find out, I flew to Las Vegas in January, 1998. By chance, 
Shannon Flynn, Hofmann’s former assistant, was also going 
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to be there. So we arranged to meet up. It seemed appropriate 
that a forgery which blurred the line between authenticity 
and inauthenticity so effectively should have come from a 
city built on illusion. Flynn is a firearms expert, and when 
Hofmann was arrested, the police found a cache of weapons 
at Flynn’s apartment, including a Luger rifle, a Magnum .357 
and an Uzi. Salt Lake City police had questioned him as a 
suspected accessory in Hofmann’s murder case, but all charges 
were eventually dropped, and he was now working for a firm, 
Pro Guns and Uniforms, whose main client is the police. 

He had been on a trip to Arizona, and, as well as guns, 
the back of his van was packed with pepper spray, body armor 
and several boxes of oranges, which he was bringing back to 
his family in Utah. I asked him if he had a gun in the front 
of the car. As we waited for a light to change, he pulled a 
black nylon case from under the seat, opened it, and held 
up a shiny new 9 mm Glock and a clip of bullets. “An armed 
society is a polite society,” he said with a wry grin. 

We went, first, to the upscale Fashion Show Mall to find the 
Gallery of History’s main showroom and office. But Axelrod’s 
company had moved to West Sahara Road, a four-lane drag 
of strip malls and gas stations on Las Vegas’s western edge. 
The Gallery of History was on the second floor of a concrete 
building, above a gloomy restaurant with electric poker ma- 
chines embedded in its bar counter and a back room where 
weddings were performed. Flynn waited in the car while I 
went upstairs. 

I found Axelrod spilling over his desk in an open-necked 
shirt, blue suspenders, and dark trousers, smoking a Merit 
100 cigarette. He was even bigger than his photos suggested, 
with shoulders like a linebacker and a bullish head. With his 
thick, New Jersey accent (documents comes out as “darkyoo- 
ments”), he would fit seamlessly into The Sopranos. On the 
wall behind him was a plastic sailfish, a replica of one he had 
caught off the Florida Keys. Next to it hung a signed photo 
of the Marx brothers. 

Axelrod could recall very little about the poem. He could 
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not recall what Flynn had told him about the poem’s prove- 
nance. He could not recall whether the poem had been printed 
in his book. He could not recall whether it had been displayed 
in his store during the eighties. He claimed that he had the 
poem authenticated, soon after he bought it in 1985, by 
Charles Hamilton, one of the foremost cognoscenti of histori- 
cal documents in America. Unfortunately, Hamilton is dead. 

Axelrod was careful to maintain a fire wall between himself 
and any direct responsibility for the poem. It was always 
“Tammi” or “our archivist” who gave opinions or wrote up 
reports. I asked whether I could speak to Tammi Kahrs and 
was told she was no longer with the company. What hap- 
pened? “She is dead,” Axelrod said. He paused, looked at 
his wife, then continued uncertainly. “She left our organiza- 
tion to join a hotel. And then I believe she fell down in 
the bathtub.” 

Luckily, Axelrod could answer the most important ques- 
tion: how had the Dickinson poem gotten from Las Vegas 
to Manhattan? It had, in fact, been consigned by a dead 
man—James Haldan, another Nevada resident and the Gal- 
lery of History’s largest investor (he owned forty-nine percent 
of the company). After Haldan’s death in 1995, Axelrod 
explained that the administration of Haldan’s estate had been 
turned over to the Ethelmae Stuart/James Halden Trust. The 
trust decided to close out its interest in the Gallery of History. 

“The way the deal evolved,” Axelrod explained, “was that 
copies of the documents we had given to our client”—the 
Stuart Halden Trust—“were forwarded to Sotheby’s. So- 
theby’s did an analysis of their estimated value. The client 
was then furnished with their estimates, and we negotiated 
our transaction.” 

I asked to see the Dickinson manuscript, and it was handed 
to me in a Mylar sleeve. As I sat there looking at it, Axelrod, 
who throughout our interview had refused to confirm that 
the poem was a forgery, rose from his desk, hitched up his 
pants, and said, with a broad grin, “So, if you want to buy 
a Mark Hofmann... ” 
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“How much do you want for it?” I asked. 


Sotheby’s claims to be the unwitting victim of Hofmann’s 
crime. In a three-page document faxed to me in February, 
1998, Selby Kiffer insists that he had taken Jennifer Larson’s 
warnings about the Nathan Hale forgery seriously and had 
subsequently read up on Hofmann in two books. Kiffer ap- 
pears not to have read the best of the books written on Hof- 
mann. Richard Turley’s Victims, which, as Lombardo 
discovered, lists Dickinson in its index. The books Kiffer 
did read impressed him with “Hofmann’s incredible and 
continuing deceptiveness.” 

Kiffer argues that Brent Ashworth had not told him that 
this poem was a forgery or that it had been offered to him 
by Mark Hofmann. He concludes: “Perhaps Ashworth in- 
tended to warn me; but to my mind, this was simply an 
interesting, but tangential anecdote from someone who had 
many dealings with Hofmann.” Ashworth states that he could 
not definitively recall the words of the poem he saw in Hof- 
mann’s living room, but he insists that he told Kiffer, in no 
uncertain terms, that he believed the poem in the catalogue 
was the one he had been offered by Mark Hofmann and had 
later seen in Axelrod’s gallery. 


On my way back from Las Vegas, I drove to Salt Lake City 
with Shannon Flynn. It was a crisp Sunday afternoon and the 
city was filled with pale girls in chaste frocks, somber men in 
suits and children in bow ties and shiny shoes. Flynn, who 
is today a committed member of the Mormon Church, and 
the father of four children, was also in his Sunday best: blue 
blazer, white shirt, polished shoes. 

As we headed south, towards the prison where Hofmann 
is incarcerated, the Oquirrh Mountains were beginning to 
turn a bruised purple-blue. I asked Flynn how he felt about 
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his former friend. “I cannot even begin to probe the depths 
of the awfulness of what he had done,” he said. “It’s reprehen- 
sible. It’s awful. It’s shameful. He has ruined so many peo- 
ple.” Yet at other times, as he talked about Hofmann, I 
sensed, if not admiration, then a sense of fascinated awe at 
the shear brilliance of his former friend. As he described how 
the Library of Congress had nearly bought the Oath of a 
Freeman, he rolled his eyes, and chuckled, and his face 
flushed red. 

Prisons ate always forlorn places. But the Utah State Correc- 
tional Facility at Draper, is a particularly bleak and lonely 
place. Situated on a drab plane on the south end of Salt Lake, 
about twenty miles from the city, its squat, 1950s concrete 
buildings look like something out of the Gulag. “That’s the 
maximum-security wing,” Shannon said, pointing to a low 
gray building on the right. “Hofmann was in there at the 
beginning. But he is in minimum security now.” 

According to Flynn, little remains of the chubby, bookish 
Mormon who was once his friend. Hofmann is lean and mean. 
Like many prisoners, he shaves his head. His right arm is 
atrophied, as a result of one of his two suicide attempts, his 
skin is blotched and scarred from the bomb that nearly killed 
him. The top of his middle finger is missing, blown off in 
the same blast. As the murderer of an authority figure, he 
enjoys considerable prestige among his fellow inmates. His 
only visitor is his mother, who is sometimes accompanied by 
one of his four grown-up children. His father, who had a 
nervous breakdown after the murders, died some years ago. 
His wife, Doralee, has divorced him, and now works at a 
holistic healing center in Salt Lake City. To pass his time, 
Hofmann writes the chess pages for the prison newspaper. 
He has an IQ of 138 and is a member of Mensa. 

Ina letter he wrote to Daniel Lombardo from jail in Septem- 
ber 1997, Hofmann described how and why he had forged 
the poem. The letter makes compelling reading. Among other 
things, it shows Hofmann to be a perspicacious literary critic: 
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I picked Dickinson because her autograph material is among 
the most valuable of American poets. . . . And it was a chal- 
lenge. . . . My critique of Dickinson’s poems is that a few of 
them are great, some are good, but many are inferior (some so 
mudh so I think she would have considered them drafts). My 
attempt was no where near her best, but is, I think, better than 
some. . . . Just before composing the poem I attempted to read 
enough of her material until I felt in touch with her muse. I 
may have made 3 or 4 working drafts. The only thing I remember 
about the composition is whether I should use the words “sum- 
mer’s grass” or “winter’s sun.” None of these drafts are in 
existence—I destroyed all evidence—but the “summer's grass” 
version was published (under my own name) in the Mensa 
BULLETIN in I believe 1987. . . . I thought the words “Aunt 
Emily” added a touch of veracity. I wasn’t concerned with 
handwriting because I didn’t think anyone could collect all of 
her relatives (through blood, marriage, or adoption). 


For a man who had been in jail for thirteen years, Hofmann 
is also remarkably well-informed on something about which 
both Axelrod and Sotheby’s claimed ignorance: the poem’s 
provenance. “I believe Todd Axelrod owned the forgeries 
when I was exposed in 1985 and assumed he took it off the 
market,” he wrote. “I thought it was common knowledge 
this poem was a forgery and was greatly surprised . . . . to 
hear it was still on the market. I hope this time someone will 
write the word ‘forgery!’ on it. lam sorry for the inconvenience 
it continues to cause.” 

I asked Flynn if Hofmann had ever expressed remorse to 
him. “Not overtly,” he said, after a long pause. “Though 
he wrote a very interesting poem. And in it you may read 
some remorse.” 

It seemed a final, and perfect, irony that the man who had 
forged an Emily Dickinson poem, then killed for his art, is 
himself a poet. 
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After the Earthquakes 


Where the stone fortress shoulders the leaning city, 

where vacant windows front cracked rooftiles, dislodged 
stones, 

where tilting houses seem to float in dust above 

fields of battered sunflowers, the syntax of pilgrimage 

self-corrects from stanzas of frescoes to a shatd’s 

dim star, fugitive as those whose walls did not hold. 


They seek their saint, the scaffolding of meaning for 
their tented hieroglyphs scattered below Assisi. 

As machines scaffold his tomb, Francis answers from 
where they live with fear, and he lived with lepers. 
He enters their canvas tabernacles here 

which figure a still older architecture. 
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Two Poems by Jeffrey Harrison 


A Garbage Can in Brooklyn Full of Books 


Schweitzer, The Teaching of Reverence for Life. 
Tich Nhat Hanh, The Miracle of Mindfulness. 
Mortimer Adler, Ten Philosophical Mistakes. 
John Stuart Mill in the familiar 

formal attire of a Penguin Classic. 

A few with psychoanalysis in the titles. 


I see how it might get tiresome to have such titles 
imploring you day after day to change your life. 

It could easily plunge you into the classic 

cycle of guilt and self-improvement, mindfulness 
followed by depression, each glance at those familiar 
spines reminding you of all the mistakes 


you've made in the past, and the mistakes 

to come. Who wouldn’t want to clear the titles 
from the shelves and return to the familiar 
routine of a comfortable life 

undisturbed by thought? A blissful mindlessness. 
Throw away every last unread classic 


(there’s no such thing as a classic 

anyway, they now say). Look, the whole mess takes 
up only one can, though to undeniable fullness. 
But wait. Digging down, I find the serious titles 
have risen to the top like cream, or like the life- 
preservers they’re supposed to be (familiar 


wisdom hauling us back up to the familiar 
from uncertain depths). Or else these classics 
have been placed on top deliberately, as if life 
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depended on concealing our . . . mistakes? 
No, just dozens of trash novels flaunting bold titles 
and heroines with breasts of unreal fullness— 


like the fantasies our minds are full of, 

hidden by good intentions—sound familiar? 
What is this bizarre collection of titles 
(quasi-porno side by side with classics) 

but the unfinished, bound-to-be-full-of-mistakes 
bibliography of someone’s inner life? 


Remembered Departure 


Suddenly realizing it’s been over a decade, 

I think back to what it felt like to be going— 

the plane shuddering down the runway, roaring with effort, 
then finally tilting up and lifting off, 

the gravity of our decision to leave for a year 

trying to pull us back through the seats. 

But soon we were cruising at 30,000 feet, 

and by the time we crossed the International Date Line, 
we felt almost weightless with the thought 

that a whole day and all we'd left behind 

had slipped beyond the horizon. What a relief! 
We'd sentenced everything that had become our lives 
to a year’s confinement in a small dark cell, 

never thinking what it would be like 

to go back and find it there, smelling of must, 
weighted down with all we had to do 

to put it in order, a fist-sized generator 

of panic kicking on in the pit of my stomach, 

its hum of dread the soundtrack of my first 

months back. But that was a year away, 

and years ago. Since then we’ve made a life 

that would be impossible to leave 
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even if we wanted to. Which might be why 

I still look fondly back on that departure 
when the only engines humming were the plane’s 
above the blue Pacific, our only baggage 
what we could carry, nothing to declare. 

Like the glossy items in the airport shops 

we walked past after landing in Narita, 

we were duty free, a phrase suddenly 

lifted from its context, as we ourselves 

had been. We were like an English expression 
eagerly waiting to be transformed 

and given new life by the Japanese: 

chicken soap, navy green, I rub you. 
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J. Catlin Oakes 


Substitute 


He asks me to make his ass tight, to give 

him more and thicker hair. When he seeks himself 

in what gets written, it’s to learn 

how I see him. He tells me to make him 

what he could’ve been if it weren’t for the childhood 
Brooklyn gave him when a man held a gun 

to his head for a token. So I give him fantasies 

no magazine would ever want. They don’t have 

big breasts, they don’t have the hair he said 

he wanted: curling, sleek as sex and shining 

without even the throw of light upon it. 

I make of him a farmer. Brooklyn is what I remove 

to make this work. There he never felt the nothing 

of a chicken’s neck snapping in his hands, never 

had a cow turn the earth hollow with its dead drop 
into the mouth of the family who shot it. 

I give him to the earth. Of his hands I make great 

and sturdy things. They turn soil, bring stumps up 
from deep. Now he’ll no longer fear the knives 

I keep in my barn, their silver weight and gleam. 

He knows their splendid fit against a palm, how 

they sharpen into what must be taken down the middle. 
And after a long day’s work he trusts the barn 

to keep the day beasts safe. His windblinds do not fail. 
Everything he wants is what I’ll make of him: 

should he wake to check a gate, he’ll return to find me 
waiting. I’ll be as taken as PII take, giving him 

what makes me. Deep lakes of Minnesota, first 

their black depths frozen and then their silver leap of fish; 
the hand that holds the knives and the one 

that brings the horses into calm. He’ll have it, 
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take it, hard and harder, he’!l say he’s learned to love 

the wind coming up from south, how it gives his crops 

to green and the Mexico it whispers. I’ll work 

on everything he wants or wants erased—the hands’ touch 
gone blind from callous, the brows’ brown band 

of sweat. And yes, even the rodeo ass 

he asked for, him up there riding a horse 

that would buck him hard and far if not 

for the liquid ride of his body which into him I pour. 
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Pimone Triplett 


One More Time 
i. Spending the night 


Tired of the tally of give and take, 

until (worth it at last) I found your store 

past the nickle and diming phases of dance. 

I'd like to stay, ready to be leveled off. 

Chance led us to better rates, fair exchange, 
luck far off the graphs, bed by now a bond 
more secure than sheets simply bespangled, 
lickety split. As you slept, like a zealot, 

I counted the coinage of your eyes, your 

stuffed purses rummaged by REM, and I wanted 
to seize your dream, reach in, change you. A ration 
of me you own, the bit indivisible. 

Love, love’s no law of averages, and I bet 
morning is no penny to be pinched back. 


ii. because I wouldn’t ever kill you 


Forgive me. Last night I lay awake trying 

to learn the language of your breath. At times, 
Pd swear I heard your wind’s idiom, a whiff’s 
grammar and grace, the figure eight only 

your body can stencil in air. The clock boxed 
off 2:00, then 3:00. I envied oxygen’s 

blocks, their making motion inmost into you, 
knew never was enough made of one wind 
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warmed in that declension which is yours, twinned, 
flushed luck of lung sacs. I wish I could stop 
listening for the secret which is wholly 

yours. Or ever forget to praise that air’s 

invisible essay, this love for how a breeze, 

once held, can hold you, and still be free. 
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Reetika Vazirani 


Independence 
Mussoorte, Uttar Pradesh, India, 1947 


When I am nine, the British quit 
India. Headmaster says, “The Great 
Mutiny started it.” We repeat, 

The Great Mutiny of 1857 

in our booming voices. Even 

Akbar was Great, even Catherine, 
Great! We titter over History. His back 
turns; we see his pink spotty neck. 


Sorry, the British leaving? we beg. 

“This is hardly a joke or a quiz; 

sit up and stay alert,” he spits. 

“It is about the trains and ships 

you love and city names. As for me, 

I'm old, I'll end in a library, 

I began in trade.” But you must stay, 

we tell him. He lived here as we have lived 


but longer. He says he was alive 

in Calcutta in 1890. He didn’t have 

a rich father. A third son, he came with 
the Tea Company; we saw a statement 

in his office. The company built 

the railroads to take the tea “home 

to England” so that Darjeeling and Assam 
could be sipped by everyone, us and them. 
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They sold our southern neighbor Ceylon, 

silk, pepper, diamonds, cotton. 

Of course they wanted what we had. In England 
there is only wool and salt and snobs and 

foggy weather, Shakespeare. We make a trade. 
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Peter Covino 


At the Triple Treat Theatre 


I used to pretend I stumbled into the place 
casually, after a long day shopping or 

I’d pretend I was a drunk 

trying not to act drunk. 


I'd catch my breath 

and press against the door, waiting 

for myself to stop teetering 

then I’d browse through the porno magazines, 
in quick impulsive start and stop motions 

as if someone were ready to fight me 

for the only item of its kind 

still on sale. 


But now, I strut into the place, 
with my head up (as if I owned it) 
and I do a beeline straight to the video booths. 


All my worst nightmares have come true: 
I have become that foul-smelling 

cubicle with the red light on. 

And I dream I can hump as well 

as anyone; and I dream 

I can enjoy all that exciting humping. 
And I dream that I hump for twenty-four hours 
(and it only costs 25 cents, a minute). 
I’m always humping, in the bed, 

in the shower, in the jungle, 

on the grass, on the floor. 


And you know, I’m really starting to get tired. 
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When I try to change the channel 
nothing comes on the screen clearly. 

I think I’m a porn star and I feel 

like a porn star, believe me. 

But every porno star on this dirty 
twelve-inch screen has lines through him, 
and the vertical hold doesn’t hold; 
instead of that familiar grunting 

and gasping, I hear static. 

Everything is static. 

And the twelve-inch video monitor, 

in that dark booth, threatens to swallow 
me whole, I am swallowed whole. 
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Bryan D. Dietrich 


The Magician 
i. 


Its else, to them, lets logic spill through. Upend, 
suspend what they no longer want to be real, 

return them to credulity and they’ll shill 

the very silk from their souls to keep “prudent” pretend. 
I knew this from, perhaps, five. Before 

radio, before film, before even inconsequence, 

I was drawn to it, magic, that boyish lore 

conjured into career. When, then, did I chance 


to peak, Iowa? There are signs, always, one should doubt 

one’s own tales, the blunderbuss trussed up as history. 

Yes, I tramped the world at twelve, could count 

the Bard a shard in my repertoite a good while 

before that, graced the stage at three, knew Houdini 

even, but nothing charmed charms for long, not gaud, not 
Grover’s Mill. 


ii. 


Nothing charmed stays charmed for long; not God, 
not Grover’s Mill. But when the audience 

wants little green men, the film of the century, 

an aunt who bathes in Perrier only to disappear 

one Sunday in a rickshaw in China, 

when they beg for a genius, misunderstood 

of course, slugging his way through poverty 

hawking cheap wine, when the hag-massed conscience 
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of the country demands the odd, you nod, 

smile, trick up your sleeve and give it the good 

Tinsel Town try. Not that Vaudeville ranks minor 

billing on the tally sheet of the Grand Exchequer. . . . 

It’s just that, well, each stage we've built stands for 
having stood; 

there’s no more holy in holly than promises in wood. 


iii. 


There’s no more holy in holly than there’s promise 
in the sky. I knew this that Halloween, 

knew the last best hoax was my own faith 

in nothing, but still the sky fell for the poor 

rubes who would have bought whatever precipice, 
bridgeless, I sold them. I took them in their green 
years, hobbled them with hope, fed them the wraith 


they were already ready to swallow. Bore 


no one. Like lightning, that maxim led me, 

all fire, fume, forked finesse, into each 

itradiated rec-room, from boondocks to beach. 

And there, they dangled for me, plunged to the sea. 
Philco or fife, magic or Martian or holy shroud... . 
Lord! Blackstone, Barnum, they would’ve been proud. 


iv. 


Lord Blackstone, old Barnum, both would’ve been proud. 
There was that woman, poison in hand, they found 
locked in her bathroom, her children huddled 

in the tub. “They’re coming,” was all the muddled 
confession they could wring from her. Gas, hunger, death 
lobbed by tripod heat ray, the threat of each new breath 
breathed beneath some suppurating Martian thumb... . 
Hundreds fled the cities belteving the end had come. 
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Switchboards caught fire, the streets swarmed, police 
collected 

in night’s crotch to clutch at what they once protected, 

blue ticks worrying a dog worrying his long dead 

master’s thigh. They clamored for treats, receipts for dread 

that no one—Hirohito, Hitler—had the balls yet to redeem. 

Magicians know at least this trick: Sustain the waking dream. 


vV. 


Magicians. Know. Least. Each word a trick 

to sustain, a waking dream that, once silent, 

became radio, movies, me. See, I could 

never keep my own trap shut. So I took some 

of the fallen with me, so what? It’s not 

as if I’d knotted the not myself around 

each pale fruit, each mottled neck just to see 

how some sad sap troped his rope’s end. No, the kick 


I got, I got from what they all thought was meant 
for them only. Yes, I provided gopher wood 

and hammer, hope, apocalyptic yammer. Dumb 
beasts, we always believe we’ll leave behind our lot. 
Truth is, no matter if we hang, drown, flee, 
someone’s box awaits us, always, false wall down. 


Vi. 


Someone’s box awaits us, always, false wall down. 
Divided by boards, sometimes swords, mirrors, 
compartments within compartments, secret 
hollows behind a screen, the smoke between 

us and everything else that clearly isn’t 

keeps our demons baying and at bay. Horrors, 
bullroarers, God’s command to leave for Nineveh, 
Jack-o-lanterns, the will of each wisp, swamp gas, 
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crabgrass, Barnum’s termited giant, Piltdown 

Man, combustible bushes. . . . Pumpkins remain 
pumpkins, no matter how we slice them. Ask 

for fear and unto you it shall be— Given 

this, this frenzy, envy, obsession to be awed, 

is it any wonder what we’ve sought, this box, this sod? 


Vil. 


Is it any wonder that we’ve sought to box 

our God between reels, that we’ve looked for each 
next-best messiah in the dark? No director, 

no writer worth a damn ever let that urge 

test. Give a guy the world’s largest erector 

set and, if he owns to that smirch of demiurge 
born in the blood, he’s got no choice. Reach. 

We all want rabbits, hats. We plunge our arms 


deep into that deep to steal the little 

of Leviathan we dare, borrowing what rocks 

faith founders on to build our house of charms— 
theater, we call it, show—and here, each rosed bud 
promises garden, Hava even, precious metal 

of all else, letting logic spill through, unopened. 
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Geoffrey G. O’Brien 


To 


I have to tell my mother the night 


is a house in which are no knives. 

The heavens grow hell blue 

by day, with having to be for their guests 
a proper bag of silhouettes. 

I would escape dawn measutes, 

so let me call my mother now 

to argue for the absence of shadow 

as evening repairs a severed day- 

lily on the chateau grounds of being. 
She doesn’t credit that dim France 
whose meadows of unbreath came alive 
when twice in my life I lost my air 

to a very sundown of the lungs. 

I will tell her that noon is a manse!, 

its many guests playing host 

to extended spirits of themselves, 
mimicking the penumbral sun. 

May I relent enough to submit 

that the night is a grand lab of love! 
Everywhere at night the night is the sun, 
discovering nothing at all so well 

the spirit launches its competent cry of 
A silver ghost is loose from morning 
The night is not a dead brother 
Nowhere in day is that midnight blue 
which interferes with my life as a sign. 
Nowhere at night is the red sun 
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which interferes in my life as a sign. 
Now, while she sleeps, I could leave word 
I am homecoming to a wild conference 


Dark no one ever invited 
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Greg Williamson 


from Double Exposures 
Half Border Collie, Half Black Strip. 


Ruined. That’s it. That makes the whole damn roll. 
It’s a sunset. In warm, declining light, 
I tried for an extra print; got a black hole: 
The dog is leaping for, poised in mid-flight, 
An emblematic darkness swallowing 
A Frisbee. There he stays, suspended in 
The present tense, where night keeps following 
A setting sun, as if he’s always been 
The final frame. Tomorrow, I pretend, 
In hot pursuit, graceful as one can be, 
I'll start anew. Today, I’ve come to the end. 
Chasing after something I can’t see. 


Self-Portrait of the Artist in the Mirror with Ghost 


Between calm self-reflection and self-love 
I have exposed an apparition that 
Is a fine line. Here is an image of 
(Diminishing) returns. We're looking at 
Artist qua artist. (But the dope’s disguised 
A distant boy, who shows up like a ghost 
By his own devices.) Oh, I’ve glamorized 
From time to time, but I see a goalpost, 
Myself, and add, not stressing it unduly, 
A ball. And I’ve discerned, by looking hard, 
My friends, old flames, why you can see right through me. 
A boy shooting a ball in the backyard. 
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A manuscript page from “The Copulating Gods.” 
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Carolyn Kizer 


The Art of Poetry LXXXI 


Carolyn Kizer was born in Spokane, Washington, on De- 
cember 10, 1925, a birth date shared with Emily Dickinson. 
She graduated from Sarah Lawrence College, studied at Co- 
lumbia University as a fellow of the Chinese government 
and, in 1946, became a graduate fellow at the University of 
Washington, Seattle. In 1948 she married Stimson Bullitt, 
by whom she had three children; they divorced in 1954, and 
that same year she began studying poetry with Theodore 
Roethke and, later, Stanley Kunitz. In 1959, with two col- 
leagues, she founded the quarterly Poetry Northwest. Her 
first collection of poems, The Grateful Garden, appeared in 
1961. She received the Pulitzer Prize in 1985 for Yin: New 
Poems. Her most recent collection is Harping On (1996). In 
addition she has published a book of translations, Carrying 
Over (1989), and a collection of essays on poets and poetry, 
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Proses (1994). She recently was appointed a chancellor of the 
Academy of American Poets. 

Thirty years of conversation—a good deal of tt about writers 
and writing—preceded this interview. I first learned of Car- 
olyn Kizer in 1965 in Rawalpindi, Pakistan, where she was a 
Specialist in Literature, from a Punjabi poet who had heard 
her give a reading and hastened to a telephone to reproach 
me for missing tt. “She is a goddess!” he said. “She is mighty!” 

We met the next night at a dinner party in the tiny, embrot- 
dery-crammed living room of a Bengali painter. Statuesque, 
honey-blond, with a rich and powerful contralto, she was 
an ideal standard-bearer for the English language in those 
competitive poetry recitals (mushairahs) beloved in the Indian 
subcontinent. She seemed to have read and remembered ev- 
erything, not just reams of William Carlos Williams and 
Theodore Roethke and Stanley Kunitz, but also wonderful 
poems no one else had ever heard of: I wonder how many 
poets in Pakistan still hear in her voice Ruth Pitter’s “But for 
lust, we could be friends...” and Bernard Spencer's “Yachts 
on the Nile.” 

In 1966 she came back to Washington to the National 
Endowment for the Arts (she had been appointed the first 
Director of Literary Programs), sharing with her daughters 
and a large Persian cat named Myshkin a townhouse whose 
wall to the garden was a pane of glass against which willow 
trees inclined. She has always been, as she says, “house lucky.” 

For the last seven years she has lived with her second hus- 
band, architect John Woodbridge, in a white Victorian farm- 
house surrounded by huge acacia trees, just outside the city 
limits of Sonoma, California, with a mature rose garden, 
tennis courts and a swimming pool; inside, tall rooms are 
filled with books and works of art. Kizer writes in a handsome 
study painted a pale mauve “to go with the muted colors of 
Northwest paintings” —in her twenties she began buying the 
work of Mark Tobey, Morris Graves and other Northwest 
painters. 
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We began our taping in dressing gowns on a sunny morning 
in the library. Music played in the background, Vivaldi 
maybe. We settled into deep leather armchairs overseen by 
Mark Tobey’s portrait of Kizer’s father. His gaze ts both stern 
and benign. As she says, “It could be a painting of an Adams 
or a Jefferson rather than aman who started life on a bankrupt 
farm in central Ohio.” 


INTERVIEWER 
I know you've written about this, but could we begin with 
the beginning, how you became a poet? 


CAROLYN KIZER 

I began writing poems when I was about eight, with a 
heavy assist from my mother. She read me Arthur Waley’s 
translations, and Whitman, and Robinson Jeffers, who have 
been lifelong influences on me. My father read Keats to me, 
and then he read more Keats while I was lying on the sofa 
struggling with asthma. A sort of intellectual seduction: there 
Tam, lying on the sofa breathing with difficulty, while Father 
pours Keats into the porches of my ear. If Daddy had only 
read Keats’s letters! They’re so wonderful, but Keats is some- 
one you can’t let yourself be influenced by. There’s that 
interesting group of poets who are fatal to your style: I’d 
say Keats, Gerard Manley Hopkins and Dylan Thomas. The 
Waley led me to my own interest in Chinese and Chinese 
translations, which has been a major theme in my life. And 
Whitman, of course, I idolize, though I’m more attracted to 
metrical verse. Meter is as natural as breathing or the heart- 
beat. I think my childhood asthma had a lot to do with my 
consciousness of the breath unit: in a sense I’ve never really 
taken breathing for granted. 

I wrote poetry off and on in high school, when I could 
manage to get out of gym classes and sports—using my aller- 
gies as an excuse—and climb the hill behind school till I 
found a nice place to settle down with a notebook and look 
at Spokane spread out below. As I remember, the first real 
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poem I wrote was about the wheat fields between Spokane 
and Pullman, to the south. Mother used to say that Spokane 
was “a walled town,” quoting Ralph Adams Cram; these 
walls, to her, were the wheat fields to the south, the forests 
to the east and north, and the desert of the Grand Coulee 
to the west. I forget what were supposed to be the virtues 
of a walled town, but it was a metaphor for my mother’s 
claustrophobia—trapped in this extremely provincial town 
after living all her adult life in New York and San Francisco 
(until she met and married my father in her forties). I know 
that I, too, felt that isolation, with radical parents in an arch- 
conservative city—and I also felt trapped, but by the excessive 
concern of elderly parents with one lone child. Poetry, then, 
was chiefly a means of escape from a huge, rah-rah high 
school, from Spokane and from them. 


INTERVIEWER 
But you don’t think of poetry as escape now, do you? 


KIZER 

No, I think what I really want to escape from now is what 
is happening to my country—the anger, the fear, the knee- 
jerk conservatism. Which is probably why we bought an apart- 
ment in Paris a few years ago. As a child of the New Deal, 
politically active since I was twelve or so, I never thought I 
would feel this way! Now poems seem to be social commentary 
as much as anything; principally, they are focused on human 
interaction, which one would think is more of a novelist’s 
concern. 


INTERVIEWER 
Influenced by .. . 


KIZER 
I would put Flaubert first, not only the novels, but the 
incomparable letters that he wrote to George Sand. And 
Henry James. 
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INTERVIEWER 
How do you see these influences emerging in your own 
work? 


KIZER 

Well, I think if there’s a major theme in my work, once 
we get past the love and loss of the early days, it is the impact 
of character upon character, how people rub against one an- 
other and alter one another. A poem of mine called “Twelve 
O’Clock,” which was published in The Paris Review, was 
based on that principle of Heisenberg’s that you can’t look 
at a subatomic particle without altering it. Equally you cannot 
meet someone for a moment, or even cast eyes on someone 
in the street, without changing. That is my subject. 

As for James, he is the master of timing. If I may go from 
the sublime to the ridiculous, so was Jack Benny. And Arturo 
Toscanini, with whom I was saturated as a young girl. It’s 
that significant pause, that caesura, the time-out to breathe, 
which is why we need to hear poetry as well as see it on the 
page. Because we don’t get the full sense of its music if we 
just look at it. It’s always a revelation to hear a poet read his 
ot her work. 


INTERVIEWER 
What was the importance of your time at Sarah Lawrence? 


KIZER 

I didn’t learn much about writing at Sarah Lawrence, but 

I learned a lot about the sources of poems—dreams, myth, 
history—from the really great teachers, Joseph Campbell, 
Charles Trinkhaus, Bert Loewenberg and a young Australian 
anthropologist named Harry Hawthorne. In class he would 
fix us with his beautiful blue eyes, and begin, “Now, gulls 
” and for a moment all of us would preen our feathers 
and flutter our wings . . . Later he went off to Canada to 
study the Doukhobors, a strange religious cult of Russian 
descent whose form of protest was to take to the streets stark 
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naked. I’ve always wondered what happened to Harry, and 
to them. 


INTERVIEWER 
And during your fellowship at Columbia? 


KIZER 

I concentrated almost exclusively on Chinese studies and, 
as I remember, didn’t write poetry at all, except to attempt 
some Chinese translations. But nobody taught me how to 
make a good poem out of a bad poem until I encountered 
Theodore Roethke ten years later. During my first marriage 
I wrote one poem, which was published in The Atlantic—and 
which I hope no one will look up—and I had three children 
in three years. When that marriage broke up, I went to study 
with Roethke at the University of Washington. I was then in 
my late twenties, living in Seattle. I had never taken myself 
seriously as a poet, and at that point the poetry didn’t deserve 
it. But then, most women poets of my generation didn’t dare 
take themselves seriously, because the men didn’t take us 
setiously—I was almost middle-aged before the idea pene- 
trated. But Ted took poetry seriously, and taught me to do 
so eventually. 

It was an extraordinary class, with James Wright and Jack 
Gilbert, among others, and the poets David Wagoner and 
Richard Hugo—Ted’s former students—were around too. 
There was a shortage of gifted women, although we received 
a heavy dose of women poets in class, especially Louise Bogan, 
Leonie Adams and Ruth Pitter (the neglected English poet 
who died recently, at ninety-five). But you can see by the 
names I’ve mentioned that I was in a nest of singing chauvin- 
ists. Ted, and Stanley Kunitz, who took his place a couple 
of years later, were always willing to talk shop, but my peers 
were different. The men would be having conversations about 
craft, and if I said something they would go on as if I hadn’t 
spoken, as if I were wallpaper. It was upsetting. But they 
were very much worth listening to, particularly Jim Wright, 
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who could recite reams of poetry from memory, and several 
acres of the prose of Samuel Johnson, getting every word right 
so that those Johnsonian cadences were preserved. Then when 
he was really drunk he went into the German and recited 
Hölderlin! But we all went in for memorization, to one degree 
or another. I wish that more students did it today. 


INTERVIEWER 
How did the guys react to your poems, then? 


KIZER 

Often with great generosity. Dave Wagoner, that splendid 
poet, was a fine and helpful critic. But a few years later when 
I wrote “Pro Femina,” the poem for which I may be best 
known, the reaction was extremely negative. The poem is in 
hexameters, not a common English meter; it was used by the 
great Roman satirists and social critics like Juvenal. I wanted 
a classic meter in which to write a feminist poem, having 
been turned on by reading Simone de Beauvoir’s The Second 
Sex. I hunted for examples in English poetry and all I could 
turn up at that point were a couple of Swinburnes, Arthur 
Hugh Clough and one by Edmund Wilson. What a trio! So 
I was virtually on my own. But the negative reaction of my 
men friends was such that I nearly threw the poem away. It 
was my good fortune to be saved by two classical scholars who 
turned up then: Rolfe Humphries and Robert Fitzgerald. 
They loved it—not the subject, perhaps, but the meter! I 
fear my peers were jolted by the subject matter—but the 
irony is that within a couple of years one of them was teaching 
it at Reed College. 

But it’s with a sharp pang that I recall those days. Ted is 
dead, Jim is dead, Dick is dead. Stanley, bless him, is still 
with us. I remember the first day of Stanley’s class I went to 
pick him up at 10 A.M. (he was fifty then) and he greeted me 
at the door with a martini in his hand. I thought, He won’t 
last long. And here he is, celebrating his ninetieth birthday! 
He still makes a wicked martini. Perhaps that’s preserved him. 
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INTERVIEWER 
He and Roethke were close, were they not? 


KIZER 

Absolutely. Ted revered him, quoted him and stole from 
him. Stanley always has been too tactful and modest to men- 
tion how much influence he had on Roethke, and Lowell as 
well. I remember Bill Matthews quoting from Ted’s essay 
“How to Write Like Someone Else,” where the subtext is that 
everybody borrows from everybody, and anyone who pretends 
he hasn’t—consciously or unconsciously—is lying. Ted pre- 
tends he is addressing beginning writers, but he is really 
admonishing his colleagues for acting like Romantic poets (to 
quote Matthews) “who pretend they made everything up out 
of the winey air.” 

Over twenty-five yeats ago there was an anthology called 
Five Poets of the Pacific Northwest: Wagoner, Hugo, Kenneth 
Hanson, William Stafford and me. The book was dedicated 
to Roethke, who had died recently, and there was a memorial 
reading in Portland in which we all took part. Each of us got 
up in turn and tried to say what Ted had meant to us, until 
it was Bill Stafford’s turn. Bill said, in effect, that he hadn’t 
been influenced by Roethke, that Roethke didn’t teach him 
anything, that he didn’t know him very well and didn’t really 
care for his poetry. So Dick Hugo got up and said, “Thank 
you, Martin Bormann.” 


INTERVIEWER 
Egotism, claiming he never learned anything from anyone. 


KIZER 
That’s the “warbling woodnotes wild” school. And of 
course, most male poets are very competitive. They have sharp 
elbows. I remember that when Ted died Robert Lowell and 
James Dickey did a memorial to him on TV. When they read 
from his poems it seemed to me that they picked the weakest 
poems they could find. Lowell read a very minor poem, “The 
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Geranium.” To quote Bill Matthews again, he says it’s a poem 
about Roethke firing his cleaning lady. Ted admits to being 
foolish, and I felt that Lowell was trying to make a fool of 
him when he read this poem. It was difficult for men of that 
generation to be generous with each other. It’s easier for us 
women to be generous—with the exception of Sylvia Plath, 
who was so competitive—because we ate still giving each other 
a helping hand. Also, in the West generally we tend to be 
friendlier and more generous with each other, men and 
women. I remember Jim Wright, who had just come from 
Kenyon College, being amazed at how easily we shared new 
work with one another. He said that people at Kenyon were 
much more anal, and clutched their work to their bosom as 
if they feared someone was going to pinch their deathless 
phrases. Kunitz, fresh from New York, said much the 
same thing. 

I remember the day that Ted got the Pulitzer. He’d started 
class, and someone came in, whispered something to him, 
and he left the room. He came back looking stunned and 
tried to pick up where he’d left off; and then he stopped 
dead and said, “I’ve just won the Pulitzer.” We all stood up 
and screamed with joy. In an odd way we all seemed to feel 
that we shared in the work of the rest, that success for any 
of us belonged to all of us. I still feel much that way. When 
Louise Gliick won the Pulitzer I was elated for her, and with 
her, and hastened to fire off a note of praise and joy. 


INTERVIEWER 
It’s interesting that you remember so many details of those 
years with Roethke. We're talking about things that took 
place thirty to forty years ago. 


KIZER 
Yes, it seems as if in some ways those were the defining 
events of my life. Of course, some of them were terribly 
painful. Roethke was ill, off and on, during those years. I 
could always tell when he was going mad because I would 
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get a couple of dozen long-stemmed American Beauty roses. 
Lillian Hellman would receive a Chinook salmon sent air 
express. When the women he was fond of received these 
presents, instead of being pleased we would burst into tears, 
knowing too well what was to come. 


INTERVIEWER 
The onset of mania? 


KIZER 

By then it would be much more than an onset. The most 
dramatic time—in the late fifties—I came to the campus to 
learn that Ted had just arrived at Parrington Hall. He’d run 
all the way from his home, which was several miles away on 
a hill overlooking Lake Washington. He had perspired so 
heavily that his clothes were soaked. I remember he took a 
pack of cigarettes from his breast pocket and it dripped with 
sweat. We were all terribly upset. He had one of those heavy 
railroad flashlights in one hand and in the other a mammoth 
bottle-opener, both of which could have been formidible 
weapons. I was never aftaid of him, but the students were 
paralyzed. So we called on the late Daniel Weiss, the brilliant 
Jungian scholar, who was also a black belt in judo, to stand 
by. In the classroom Ted did what he always did when he was 
going mad: he wrote his name on the blackboard Theodore 
Heubner Roethke. He pronounced his name with a German 
accent. Then he went outside to a little raised platform in 
the middle of the quad where the flagpole was. He made an 
incoherent speech to the passing students, who either ignored 
him or laughed. Meanwhile someone had called the police. 
When they came, Dave Wagoner and Dan Weiss and I led 
Ted to the police car. I know we all felt like Judas. Ted had 
been belligerent and noisy, but when the police were about 
to put the handcuffs on him he held out his wrists like a 
little child. As they drove off, Dave and I collapsed against 
the wall of Partington Hall, weeping. Ted wasn’t a violent 
man; he was a gentle person, but big people—as I know to 
my cost—are often seen as threatening. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Could you speak a little about Roethke’s methods as a 
teacher? I know you have adopted them as your own. 


KIZER 

He taught us close analysis, to spot the soft underbelly of 
the poem and to trim it ruthlessly, including the author’s 
favorite passages. He pointed out that the poems of tyros 
often don’t start at the start, but spend a stanza or two 
cranking up before beginning. He taught us what we disliked 
at first but what for me became joy in later life: rigorous 
revision. In his magisterial biography, Maynard Mack points 
out that Alexander Pope was quite aware, as most working 
poets are, that “the lines which seem to the reader or critic 
the most spontaneous, graceful and natural are often the ones 
laboriously revised, far into the night, with an obligato of 
curses and an outpouring of sweat.” Pope once called the 
process of revision “the greatest proof of judgment of anything 
I ever did.” With practice, revision itself becomes a creative 
act. “One learns dispassion, judgment and a certain limited 
faith in one’s powers of discrimination.” I believe that with 
my whole soul, and Roethke did too. 


INTERVIEWER 
Not to equate spontaneity with poetic genius? 


KIZER 

Ah yes, those who think that their first impulse is so wonder- 
ful that they cannot alter it—in the words of a student I had 
at Stanford, to revise “would be to violate the integrity of 
the poem.” But what you do through revision is to fng the 
integrity of the poem. I’ve always believed that the poem 
inside is perfect; I have a very clumsy retrieval process for 
getting it out. It’s like trying to remove a baby from its mother 
with a faulty pair of forceps, getting it out without bashing 
its head or knocking off one of its ears. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Do you still revise a lot? 


KIZER 

Yes. Pope also said you should keep a poem for two years 
before trying to publish it—which I do. I also have long 
poems hanging around in notebooks that are unfinished and 
that I drag out and work on from time to time. It keeps me 
from worrying about writer’s block. And of course my Chinese 
translations are another way of doing that. I just say to myself, 
“I’m going into my translating mode.” 


INTERVIEWER 
Let’s talk about translation. What’s its chief value, aside 
from keeping your hand in? 


KIZER 

It allows you to explore the possibilities of your own lan- 
guage. I remember in Pakistan once some intellectual said to 
me, “Ah, but our language is so much richer than yours. 
You have only one word for /ove while we have dozens.” 
And I said, “Oh, yeah?” and I began to rip off similes, much 
to his amazement. I think I got off at least two dozen without 
pausing for a breath. And that is the fascinating thing about 
translating. That there is a word, if you can just find it, for 
everything. I’ve got two poems of Ingeborg Bachmann that 
I’ve been working on. They are impossibly difficult. If you 
want to figure out what a poet is telling you, trying to translate 
her is the best way to find out. I sent my versions to an 
eminent German scholar at Reed College who’s a good friend 
of mine, and he pointed out all the things I hadn’t seen and 
didn’t know; so now I’m going to go at it again. I’ve got the 
thymes, and the basic plan for the poem. Now all I have to 
do is get the nuances and subtleties, the subtext. 


INTERVIEWER 
What do you do with an element like sound patterning? 
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KIZER 

In German I damn well abandon it! I think of poor Heine 
saying, “My God, to think I was cursed with this vile lan- 
guage!” Perhaps with German even Hopkins might be a help: 
you could be freed up to invent compound words. 

The problem that most translators have, especially profes- 
sionals translating the whole body of somebody’s work, is 
that they fall into “translatese”: the linguistic pattern of the 
language that they’re translating from, sometimes to the ex- 
tent of putting verbs at the end of the sentence. It’s very 
seductive. The better you know the language, the more seduc- 
tive it is. I don’t have a general theory of translation; I think 
I have a theory of translation for each poet that I translate, 
because each language requires such different things. Each 
poetic voice is so different from every other poetic voice. The 
thing you have to do is become that person for a time. 


INTERVIEWER 
Are there dangers in falling in love with another poet’s 
voice? 


KIZER 

It’s like an actor trying on a new role, finding another voice 
that’s within you to express something. I have a poem called 
“In the First Stanza,” where I got the idea and, I think, the 
voice, from a twelfth-century Chinese woman poet. She did 
exactly what I had been told in workshops not to do, which 
is telegraph your punches. She tells you in one stanza what 
she is going to do in the next. I fell madly in love with this 
idea and tried it, and it worked out very well. Of course I have 
done many imitations of classic Chinese poems, particularly by 
Tu Fu, and I’ve also translated Tu Fu. In the noble Tu Fu 
poem “The Testament,” Roethke’s influence was a great help; 
there are lines that are very Roethkean, like “I find the grasses 
dying with the year.” That sounds like Roethke to me, both 
the rhythms and the way the language goes. Ted gave me a 
voice that I heard as the voice of Tu Fu, but I also think the 
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reason I’m good at Tu Fu is that I feel a real affinity for him. 
You have to fall in love with that other poet, really. 


INTERVIEWER 
You’ve had a wide range of poetic influences—Eastern 
European, Oriental, as well as the whole line of poets in 
English. But weren’t painters important to you, as well? 


KIZER 

In some ways painters have been more important in my 
life than writers. Painters teach you how to see—a faculty 
that usually isn’t highly developed in poets. Whether you 
take a walk in the woods with a painter, or go to a museum 
with one, through them you notice shapes, colors, harmonies, 
relationships that enhance your own seeing. Also, male artists 
always have had the qualities that modern women find lacking 
in most men; these guys know how to cook, change a diaper, 
take responsibility for entertaining and educating their chil- 
dren. Of course part of this is due to economics: most good 
painters are poor. But mainly it’s because they are tactile, 
earthy; like Antaeus, they have their feet firmly in the dirt. 


INTERVIEWER 
You met Mark Tobey and Morris Graves while you were 
still in your twenties. 


KIZER 

One morning the doorbell rang. I was clutching a very 
young baby to my breast who was dribbling on a totally 
impractical trousseau dressing gown. When I opened the 
door, there was this towering person. He looked like Jehovah, 
or Jesus or St. Jerome. It was Morris Graves. I literally reeled 
backward as he strode into the living room. I can’t remember 
how I met Tobey. It seems as if he was always there, like a 
father. I saw him at least once a week for years. Mark was 
also a vety articulate person, unlike many good painters. He 
would say things like, “Cubism is the great unfinished busi- 
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ness of painting.” Once he was describing the renovation of 
a fine old theater: “Then the orchestra rose out of the pit 
like the devil’s liver!” Mark used to give free lectures at the 
Seattle public library. Smart young lawyers and businessmen 
would bring their brown-bag lunches and listen enthralled. 
Mark, with a blackboard, would sketch in the lines of a great 
classical painting, Rubens or Tiepolo, say, and show how it 
could be broken down into a composition by Picasso. 


INTERVIEWER 
I love your Tobey World Egg. 


KIZER 

I bought that when I was pregnant, because it was just the 
way I felt at the time: as if I contained multitudes! I was 
married to a very rich man at the time, but like many people 
who inherit wealth, he was frugal to a fault. But my dear 
mother gave me a tiny allowance—twenty-five dollars a 
month—to hire a cleaning lady. Instead I bought paintings 
from Mark, on time. Whenever I looked at my paintings, I 
thought, I scrubbed bathrooms for these! Of course, when I 
was divorced it was handy, because all the paintings were 
ones I had paid for, so I got to keep them. 

One reason I have some astonishing little paintings by 
Tobey is that I became a sort of repository of paintings for 
him, of things he wanted to keep around to look at. Painters 
will tell you how painful it is to give up their work, particularly 
if a given piece contains the seeds of work as yet unpainted. 
Mark always felt free to hang around my house and look at 
his own work. My Tobeys are superb, my Graves’s less so, 
because Morris was much more expensive, even then. Mark 
was dreadfully hard up. I remember carting around major 
paintings of his, endeavoring to sell them to wealthy Seat- 
tleites. I remember one woman, whose husband was the man- 
ager of I. Magnin, who came to look at the paintings wearing 
a Chanel suit, who said, “They’re beautiful. I wish I could 
afford them.” She could have bought one for four hundred 
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dollars, less than the price of her suit. Those paintings are 
now in the Museum of Modern Art, the Phillips collection 
and in every European museum of note. 


INTERVIEWER 
This portrait of your father by Tobey is extraordinary. 


KIZER 

I remember reading aloud to them the letters of Lady Maty 
Wortley Montagu as Daddy posed. Daddy, in a characteristic 
way, has one hand supporting his chin. Mark was delighted. 
“That gets rid of the terrible problem of modern portraits: 
the collar and tie!” There is a timelessness about it. Once 
someone inquired, “Is that an ancestor?” And my husband, 
poker-faced, said yes. I will always miss Mark dreadfully, but 
I have his wonderful work to look at, every day. 


INTERVIEWER 
Let’s talk about process, how a poem grows. I’ve seen 
different versions of some poems, like “Twelve O’Clock,” 
over a period of five or six years. 


KIZER 

I have one poem, “Halation,” which took approximately 
nine years! But “Twelve O’Clock” started with a photograph 
from the newspaper of Mrs. E.O. Lawrence—a beautiful old 
woman who was trying to get her husband’s name taken off 
the Lawrence Livermore Lab because it was producing horrible 
atomic devices of one kind or another, and she said her hus- 
band would hate it. I knew I wanted to write about physicists 
and physics, but I didn’t know anything about it because all 
Td had was general science in high school, nothing since 
then. So I began reading books on physics for about two 
years. More or less popular books, but I was pleased that the 
little gray cells in the unused portion of my brain were still 
active enough to take this in. 
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INTERVIEWER 
So the poem began with an idea? 


KIZER 

No, it began with Mrs. Lawrence because she became my 
muse, because of the statement she made and, of course, 
because she was beautiful. I think muses have to be beautiful. 
And then in the conception of the poem, as I worked on it—a 
lot of it, of course, in my head—was the dialectic between my 
mother’s and Einstein’s sense that the universe was orderly, 
and Heisenberg’s and my sense that it was chaos. There were 
two other things that I wanted to do in the poem. One was 
to get Einstein’s idea of the simultaneity of time. I wanted 
everything in the poem to seem to be happening at once. In 
organizing the poem I would cut the stanzas up and put 
them on the floor and walk around in my bare feet rearrang- 
ing them. 


INTERVIEWER 
So it wasn’t that the poem came into your mind as a logical 
argument, but rather as if it were chunks of mosaic or themes 
in music, to be arranged so that they interact with each other. 


KIZER 

Poems, to me, do not come from ideas, they come from 
a series of images that you tuck away in the back of your 
brain. Little photographic snapshots. Then you get the major 
vision of the poem, which is like a giant magnet to which all 
these disparate little impressions fly and adhere, and there is 
the poem! 

It resembles the sequences of memory. One thing I should 
make clear is that although I have a very spotty memory in 
many respects, I have a nearly perfect memory for dialogue, 
for conversations. The funny thing is that I believe in inven- 
tion and I believe in lies, but in this poem the dialogue is 
an absolute recapitulation of everything I’ve heard. So that 
when I was four years old, Mother said, “Listen, darling and 
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remember always; / It’s Dr. Einstein broadcasting from Swit- 
zetland” —that’s exactly what she said, and my response, “So 
what?” is just what I responded. I get indignant when people 
ask, “Did you really say that? Did these people really say 
that?” 


INTERVIEWER 
But why do you think you so perfectly remember such a 
thing, a little girl not at that time the least concerned with 
politics or physics. What seals the memory? 


KIZER 
The pressure of my mother’s speech in iambic pentameter 
of course, “Listen darling and remember always, / it’s Dr. 
Einstein broadcasting from Switzerland.” When someone 
speaks in that impassioned way, when they speak in perfect 
iambic pentameter, as most people do under pressure, it’s 
something you remember. 


INTERVIEWER 
So meter is more than a convention or a straitjacket imposed 
on the spontaneous freedom of our words, but something 
towards which passion automatically tends. An internal force. 


KIZER 
And it is as natural to me as breathing. 


INTERVIEWER 
The urgency in this poem was... 


KIZER 

The imperative in this particular poem is to tell the truth. 
I think underlying everything I’ve written is the great saying 
of the Society of Friends: “Speak truth to power.” That is 
central to my work going way back to my early poem about 
the suicide of the Canadian diplomat Herbert Norman, who 
was accused of being Communist. When I say, “A poet, to 
whom no one cruel and imposing listens, / Disdained by 
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senates, whispers to your dust,” I am doing my best to speak 
truth to power. 


INTERVIEWER 
Could we talk about the line breaks in “Twelve O’Clock”? 


KIZER 

Shall I go into my whole riff about line breaks and about 
how angry I get with young poets who break lines like sawing 
kindling, so that it looks nice on the page and violates the 
integrity of phrase? Line breaks are one of our major forms 
of punctuation—compared to music, for example, which has 
infinite numbers of ways of telling you how fast, how slow, 
when to breathe, when to stop, when to pause; we've got 
the standard punctuation marks and we’ ve got the line break, 
and you’ve got to use the line break to work for you. Also, 
the line break can provide a kind of emphasis, to indicate 
shock, taking a deep breath, crisis. In the middle of the poem, 


Hiroshima. Heisenberg at first refused 
To believe it, till the evening news confirmed 
That their work had led Hiroshima’s 100,000 dead. 


Now when you refuse to believe something you take a deep 
breath before it really hits you. In “the evening news con- 
firmed,” again, there is this moment of shock, disbelief that 
the line break emphasizes. 

I’ve learned from Robert Creeley about line breaks, too, 
which in Bob’s case are always very, very considered. He’s a 
poet as different from me as anyone could be: a poet who 
characteristically works in short lines, where I tend to work 
in long ones. But Bob makes full use of the break between 
one line and the next to make you think, to make you pause, to 
make you reflect and, most important, to hear Bob thinking, 
halting, reflecting. So that you get three times the charge out 
of a few lines of his than you get out of an enormous range 
of words by other people who don’t have this kind of under- 
standing of what a line break means. 
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You can also use line breaks as a means of reinforcing irony. 
Near the end of the poem, for example, when I run into Dr. 
Lawrence on the train, and he tells us not to worry about the 
atom because it’s nothing to concern us, and I say, 


So, reassured we said goodbyes, 
And spoke of him in coming years, that lovely man. 


I’m always interested in the fact that audiences get that. In 
fact they get even more out of it than I’ve put into it, in a 
curious way. They get the ambiguity of this very nice person 
who created this horrible monster that created our overwhelm- 
ing dread of the future. 


INTERVIEWER 
Judith Johnson said once that you’re really an Augustan 
poet disguised as a sort of post-Romantic. 


KIZER 

I think Hayden Carruth said something too that was very 
close to that. I think I am, actually. I remember after a reading 
somebody came up to me and said, “I love that political 
poem of yours,” and my husband, who was standing next to 
me, said “Which one? They’ re all political,” and I was pleased 
by that. I would feel the same if she had said, “I love that 
feminist poem of yours.” It’s a point of view, it’s a stance, 
it’s an attitude towards life that affects, and afflicts, everything 
I do. But one thing that I want to emphasize about my 
feminism, something that’s only become a canon of official 
feminism in fairly recent times, is this concern with ecology, 
with saving what’s left of the world. My father was an early 
city planner and a historic preservationist. The thing that 
underpins “A Muse of Water” is my incorporation of my 
father’s concern with the environment long before the word 
ecology became fashionable. And I’ve assimilated man’s deg- 
radation of the environment as a basic feminist concern. Rape 
is rape, whether it is a human being or a landscape. 
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INTERVIEWER 
How did you come to write “A Muse of Water”? 


KIZER 

The genesis of that is very simple: Robert Lowell, in Stanley 
Kunitz’s house, saying that women ought not to try to be 
artists, they should stick to the kitchen. It was right after he’d 
made a pass at me. He’d been drinking, naturally. It must 
have been about 1957, he was married to Elizabeth Hardwick, 
the brightest woman in America. I was so outraged that I 
went home and wrote “A Muse of Water.” It began as a letter 
to Lowell actually, and then when I’d written a draft of it, I 
thought, He doesn’t deserve it! So I took out all the references 
to Cal, except for a mention of the Charles River in the fourth 
stanza, which remains like the vermiform appendix. 


INTERVIEWER 
How about “Semele Recycled” —another feminist poem? 


KIZER 

That was a freebie. One of the things that happens if you 
revise interminably, as I do, is that occasionally the Muse says 
to you, “Well, you’ve been a good girl, have one on the 
house.” I was driving back from Charlotte, North Carolina, 
to Chapel Hill, having had minor female surgery—very mi- 
nor, but still I reflected on the fact that as women go through 
life they keep losing portions of themselves. Bit by bit they’ re 
being taken away, and it occurred to me at that very moment 
that the story of Dionysus had to be about a woman, not a 
man at all. The whole dismemberment number is obviously 
a female myth that got distorted and transformed in the 
course of the ages. Then I woke up the next morning and 
wrote the poem. It’s the least revised of any poem I ever 
wrote and perhaps the best. 


INTERVIEWER 
It seems to me it’s also about another kind of fragmenta- 
tion, the way in which we’ re real to others only in one aspect, 
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most of the time. A teacher at one time for one bunch of 
people, a daughter or lover or. . . 


KIZER 

You could make even more of a synecdoche than that. To 
your lover you’re a vagina, to your baby you’re a nipple and 
so on. But, of course, the other thing is that this is a love 
poem. I’d had the breakup of probably the great love of my 
life not too long before; I hadn’t seen him for two years. The 
reconciliation in the poem was just wishful thinking on my 
part, but it works in the poem. 


INTERVIEWER 
You can read that reconciliation as fate’s magnanimity, 
but it has also been read as a succumbing to an endless cycle 
of betrayals! Either way, irony! 


KIZER 
The irony is certainly there. Irony is my big number. You 
know I used to get so many letters from students about the 
ending of “Pro Femina,” when I speak of “the luck of our 
husbands and lovers, who keep free women.” So I had a 
stamp made that said “irony, irony, irony,” to put on a 
postcatd and mail it back. 


INTERVIEWER 
Speaking of “Pro Femina,” what about the long sections of 
that poem that are, however wittily, highly critical of women? 


KIZER 

I’m addressing women, saying we've got to pull up our 
socks and do better. I’m dealing with our frailties and our 
flaws, which men have encouraged. If you read the biogra- 
phies of women poets of the twenties you discover that they 
were manipulated into writing poems about loss and love. A 
coerced sentimentality. You see how they were taken up by 
second-rate men, second-rate critics, second-rate English pro- 
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fessors, and often those were the kinds of men that they 
married. I was interested in exploring the induced vulnerabili- 
ties of women. 


INTERVIEWER 
Your feminism seems very much of a piece with the rest 
of you. 


KIZER 

I think I’ve really thoroughly internalized my feminism, 
partly because I got it from my mother and my father; it’s 
something that occurs on a certain level of my work all the 
time. My mother was a very curious combination—not un- 
common in women of her generation—of someone who be- 
lieved implicitly in feminist principles, who was enormously 
gifted, who married for the first time at forty, after putting 
all her little brothers through college and having the great 
luck to meet my father, but who then never worked again in 
her life. Never had a job again. She worked very hard at 
keeping the home, and focused on me to an unhealthy degree. 
She was offered a job by Eleanor Roosevelt to be on some 
labor commission, a very hotshot thing, and I remember her 
saying to me, “But who would get your father’s breakfast?” 
and I was shocked to the soles of my feet! I had been radical- 
ized, and she had done it—that was why that question was 
so shocking. When my mother died in 1955, my father got 
his own breakfast for nearly thirty years. He would have been 
perfectly willing to do it. He felt that my mother was so 
gifted, and so neurotic, that she needed work. I once remarked 
jokingly that all my role models were women much younger 
than I, which ts true. 


INTERVIEWER 
What about the current state of feminist writing? Are there 
things women still don’t say? Matters still suppressed? 


KIZER 
No, I think the problem is that people are saying things 
that I wish they weren’t saying. I’m not interested in poems 
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about soiled menstrual pads, et cetera. But there are many 
aspects of women’s lives that have been dealt with inade- 
quately: maternity, for one thing. Giving birth. Of course 
we block a lot of it out, but what we don’t remember we can 
invent. The mother-daughter subject, from both directions, 
as the mother and as the daughter, how little that’s been 
dealt with. 


INTERVIEWER 
Before we end. What is your overview? You’re in your 
seventies, you've won the Pulitzer, you’re a chancellor of the 
Academy; you’ ve had a rich life as an artist, as well as the secular 
life of family, a long late marriage. How does the poet’s life 
look, from here? 


KIZER 

Well, in many ways it began as a kind of accident. It 
could have gone so many ways—either music or theater or, 
I suppose, if I’d been twenty years younger, film, film scripts. 
And I sometimes feel nostalgic about that because I think I 
would have enjoyed it. But I guess it was inevitable that I 
would settle for poetry. My joke always was that when I was 
at Sarah Lawrence my music teacher told me that if I wanted 
to keep at the same level of skill at playing the piano I'd 
have to practice four or five hours a day just to stay where I 
was. And that did not appeal. And also I thought it would be 
easier to go through life with a pencil rather than a Steinway. It 
is very good for a peripatetic person like me, who writes poetry 
wherever I am. I guess the thing that really clinched it for 
me was the notion that I wanted to stay as far away from 
capitalism—buying and selling, the material world—as I pos- 
sibly could, and poetry was clearly the solution to that! 

I’ve been enormously fortunate. People say, “How do you 
feel about your reputation?” My real belief is that I have 
exactly the reputation I deserve. It’s not fame, so fortunately 
I will probably be able to avoid the kind of biographies that 
have been written about my friends, which are exploitative 
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and unnecessarily detailed about aspects of their life, which 
I don’t think are anybody’s business. And as far as honors 
are concerned, I didn’t really receive any until I was sixty and 
I was over the age of having to worry about being spoiled. 
So on the whole I feel comfortable with myself. You know 
I’ve always always loved that line from Chaucer’s Criseyde, 
“I am meyne own woman wel at ease.” That’s the way I feel. 
Of course, there are always disasters looming, both cosmic 
and domestic. But even if it should all end tomorrow I would 
just hope I’ve burned enough bad drafts and old love letters! 


—Barbara Thompson 
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The Man in the Back Row 
Has a Question VI 


THE PARTICIPANTS: 


David Barber’s book of poems, The Spirit Level, was awarded the 
Terrance Des Pres Award from TriQuarterly Books in 1995. He is 
a staff editor at The Atlantic Monthly. 

Harold Bloom is Sterling Professor of Humanities at Yale University 
and Berg Professor of English at New York University. He has 
written more than twenty books, including The Western Canon, 
The Book of J, The Anxiety of Influence and, most recently, Shake- 
Speare: The Invention of The Human. A MacArthur Prize fellow, 
he was awarded the Gold Medal for Belles Lettres and Criticism by 
the American Academy of Arts and Letters in 1999. 

Stephen Burt is completing a dissertation on Randall Jarrell at Yale. 
His essays and reviews appear in the TLS, The Boston Review, The 
Yale Review, Southwest Review and elsewhere. His book of poems, 
Popular Music, was published last year. 

Frank Kermode is the author of many books, including The Sense 
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coeditor of the Oxford Anthology of English Literature and the 
Oxford Book of Letters, he holds an honorary fellowship at King’s 
College, Cambridge, and is a fellow of the British Academy and 
the Royal Society of Literature. 

Richard Lamb is the associate editor of The New Leader and reviews 
for The Wall Street Journal, The New York Times Book Review 
and S/ate. His poems have been published in The Paris Review and 
Western Humanities Review. 

William Logan is the author of five volumes of poetry, Sad-faced 
Men, Difficulty, Sullen Weedy Lakes, Vain Empires and Night 
Battle. He is also the author of two books of essays and reviews, 
All the Rage, in the University of Michigan Poets on Poetry Series, 
and Reputations of the Tongue, a finalist for the National Book 
Critics Circle Award in Criticism. He has received the Citation for 
Excellence in Reviewing from the National Book Critics Circle. He 
teaches at the University of Florida, where he is the Alumni/ae 
Professor of English. 

Daniel Mendelsohn’s essays and criticism have appeared in numer- 
ous publications, including The New York Times, The New Yorker, 
The Village Voice, Lingua Franca and The New York Review of 
Books. In addition, he is a regular book reviewer for The New York 
Times Book Review and The New York Observer. A lecturer in 
classics at Princeton, he is currently a visiting member of the faculty 
in literature and humanities at Columbia University. His first book, 
The Elusive Embrace: Desire and the Riddle of Identity, was named 
a Notable Book of the Year by The New York Times and a Best 
Book of the Year by the Los Angeles Times. He is at work on a 
translation of the complete works of C.P. Cavafy. 

Richard Poirier’s latest book is Trying It Out in America. He is a 
Distinguished Professor Emeritus at Rutgers University and a former 
editor of Partisan Review. He is the editor of Raritan Quarterly, 
which he founded in 1981, and chairman of the Library of America. 
He is a member of the American Academy of Arts and Letters and 
lives in New York City. 

Helen Vendler is A. Kingsley Porter University Professor at Harvard. 
She has written books on Yeats, Herbert, Keats, Stevens, Shake- 
speare and Seamus Heaney. She also reviews contemporary poetry 
for The New Yorker, The New York Review of Books, The New 
Republic and The London Review of Books. 
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What is the state of poetry today? 


Haro_p Broom: Mr. John Ashbery is alive so therefore the 
state of poetry cannot be so bad. Anne Carson, a Canadian, 
is quite remarkable. She really has captured me. I have been 
reading her obsessively over the past months. A stunning 
writer. One of her heroines is Gertrude Stein and another is 
Emily Dickinson. She is a disciplined version of Gertrude 
Stein; she is not of the caliber of Emily Dickinson, but then 
who is? In prose and verse I’d rather read Carson than Miss 
Stein, though I like Miss Stein, especially her Geographical 
History of America—a wonderful, crazy book. Anne Carson 
has really come along . . . a sudden explosion recently with 
the remarkable Autobiography of Red. I have never met Miss 
Carson, though I would very much like to. Who else? Archie 
Ammons, I gather, is writing again, which makes me very 
happy. William Merwin has been doing very well recently, 
particularly in The Vixen. He’s the greatest gentleman in the 
world, in a sincere way, the best manners that anyone has 
ever had. The great calamity in American poetry is that Harry 
Ford died, who was an editor at Atheneum and then at Knopf. 
He published more authentic poets, with the best taste and 
judgment in choosing them, than any other editor in Ametica. 
He gave us Henri Cole, who will prove the best of the middle 
generation. Then we lost Edgar Bowers, who never wrote a 
bad poem in his life—which is almost unique. One of the 
problems is that so many of them have died. Red Warren, 
James Merrill, Elizabeth Bishop. May Swenson’s was a terti- 
ble loss. 

It’s a very peculiar situation, the condition of poetry today. 
I have a book coming out in May—How to Read and Why, 
the very title of which suggests that we are fighting in a rear- 
guard action. I would not have dreamed over forty years ago, 
when I started writing books, that I would want to write and 
publish a book called How to Read and Why. 


STEPHEN Burt: I don’t know, Rhode Island? I find it much 
easier to address specific poets and poems. It might be more 
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useful to think in general terms about the state of poetry 
tomorrow. More people read English than ever, and lots of 
them write poetry; many read it, too. In the near future more 
of them will be bilingual—mote people will read poems in 
English and Spanish, English and Tagalog, English and 
Chinese. 

I worry about the state of poetty’s yesterdays. Too many 
teaders—several of my favorite young poets, even—have an 
historical sense that goes all the way back to “Prufrock” and 
then stops. Then there’s the state of poetry from other nation- 
states, the rest of the English-speaking world: I’d like to see 
more Americans reading (and publishing) John Tranter, Mark 
Ford, Medbh McGuckian, J.K. Baxter, Hugh MacDiarmid’s 
“A Drunk Man Looks at the Thistle.” 


FRANK Kermope: Abundant. Too abundant? As Yeats re- 
marked as he surveyed the crowd at the first meeting of the 
Rhymers’ Club, “The one thing certain is that we are too 
many.” 


RicHARD Lams: It sometimes seems like poetry is the first 
art to become a sport. The writer/common reader model has 
broken down in favor of a sort of generalized participatory 
afición. Few baseball fans never play baseball (Marianne 
Moore might have been an exception); likewise there are 
poetry sandlots and diamonds all over the place. And some 
Shea Stadiums. The result is lively but fuzzy. 


Wuram Losan: Larry McMurtry saw a sign on a barn that 
read, “Nothing was ever lost through enduring love of North 
Dakota.” The state of American poetry is North Dakota. 


Daniet MENDELSOHN: With respect to the quality of poems 
being written, or to the general state of the culture in which 
the poems arrive? Good poems are always being written and 
published: in a way, that’s not the issue. About the state of 
reading, culture in general—whether poetry has an audience, 
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whether people actually care about poetry in a way that sug- 
gests it’s central, or at least important, to their lives—I’m 
more pessimistic. As with so much else nowadays, you have 
to dig through layers of marketing and publicity gunk to get 
at anything resembling what’s significant. On the face of it, 
of course, I suppose you could say things ate good: after all, 
there’s National Poetry Month, isn’t there, and at least in 
New York City you can’t get on a subway without being 
confronted with those Poetry In Motion placards, which al- 
though I was suspicious of at first I’ve come to quite like, 
actually—even though they’re often just snippets of things, 
they frequently zemind me of some poem or poet I find 
valuable, and that’s a good distraction on the uptown IRT 
express at five-thirty on a weekday afternoon. But I suspect 
that the “culture” of poetry within the larger culture is ailing: 
if anything, like serious intellectual activity and culture in 
general, it’s been professionalized within the academy and, 
therefore, miniaturized. (They’re all just talking to them- 
selves.) Yes, there are plenty of poetry journals, prizes, publi- 
cations; but does the average American person actually read 
poetry (apart from, say, the work of Jewel or other people 
who are, essentially, pop stars first and poets after)? I don’t 
think so. I don’t think poetry is at the Aeart of the culture 
anymore; but then, literature, rhetoric, oratory aren’t at the 
heart of the culture either, in the sense that they were in the 
nineteenth century, so why should poetry be? To succeed in 
contemporary culture, you don’t need to have read poetry—or 
anything serious, for that matter. And that’s what determines 
what the culture promotes and propagates through education. 
One sign of this, I think, is that people generally don’t have 
poems by heart anymore, because nobody’s required by the 
schools to have poems by heart anymore, as far as I can tell. 
I recently asked my students at Princeton and Columbia which 
poems they knew by heart, which they’d been forced to mem- 
orize at school; and not one had a poem in him. That’s the 
sign of a culture to which poetry is meaningless: it’s not part 
of the people’s mental furniture and, therefore, not part of 
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how they potentially see the world. When I was growing up, 
my mother after half a glass of Chablis would stand up and 
recite an awfu/ lot of Kipling—it was still rattling around in 
there, after forty years. However goofy that may be, I doubt 
if my students’ kids will be able to say that forty years from 
now. 


RICHARD Porrter: Phrases like “the state of poetry today” 
should be thrown in the garbage. There are today some glori- 
ous poems being written by a number of remarkably talented 
poets. That’s enough. 


HELEN VENDLER: The state of poetry where? In the hidden 
poet’s mind? In the university? In the United States? In the 
journals? In the publishing houses? In the MFA programs? 
In the world? 

The state of poetry is exactly as it has always been, in the 
evolutionary sense; it is nascent in the minds of the children 
who are born with a talent for language and rhythm, and 
who suffer from an obsessive wish to get these “right.” If 
these children have the luck to be “well-nurtured in their 
mother tongue” (Keats); if they have books; if they find a 
cohort of other young writers; if they have leisure to read, 
think and write; if they find an audience (even of one, as 
Dickinson found her “Sister Sue” or Hopkins his Bridges), 
then poetry will result. Always, in much of the world, children 
born with these talents have starved, or fallen ill, or lacked 
schools and books and encouragement. In that sense, poetry 
is always at risk and very scarce on the ground. The Muse, 
for her part, seems to move unpredictably from country to 
country. 


What would you consider the heyday of American poetry? 


Davip BARBER: Is it not proverbial that a cultural heyday 
must always be some hazy yesterday? I’d say that’s true for 
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American poetry, only more so. It scarcely matters what 
ground rules one sets for this particular parlor game, so long 
as all the players are confirmed postlapsarians. Golden ages, 
like creation myths, cannot accommodate very much insolent 
actuality, and even less didactic solemnity—the surest way to 
corrupt an aura is to attempt to lasso it into a thesis. To my 
mind, the less that nimbus is beholden to anything so dearly 
utilitarian as a chronology or a calendar, the further it hovers 
beyond the muddled fumblings of personal memory, the 
more powerful it can be a force field to conjure with. 

It was Idaho’s native son Ezra Pound who pronounced 
poetry a centaur, and whichever American breeds you may 
favor or I might fancy, it would be a crying shame to hitch 
them to some propaganda-driven contraption as if they were 
a team of Budweiser Clydesdales. What matters is that the 
bloodline goes on. 


HarorD Broom: I’m reminded of an old parlor game I used 
to play: if you take a piece of paper with a line down the 
middle and you put on one side all of the figures in the arts 
who were born between 1865 and 1899, and on the other 
side those born between 1900 and 1934, you discover that 
with very rare exceptions the figures of unassailable greatness 
were born between 1865 and 1899. Stravinsky, Bartok, Proust, 
Yeats, Picasso, Matisse, Joyce, Stevens, Hart Crane, and Mann 
were all born between those years. But then in the other 
grouping there is a tremendous diminishment, an extraordi- 
nary falling off in aesthetic eminence. Try the game for your- 
self, it’s very disheartening. One wonders . . . I think the 
Great War had something to do with it. It did in an entire 
generation of the English. Of course, these days there is some- 
thing radically wrong with Great Britain. Contemporary po- 
etry there is just not of the highest quality. There’s one poet, 
Geoffrey Hill, and he’s now permanently domiciled in the 
Boston area. Everything is dead in England . . . composers, 
painters . . . it’s a cultural wasteland. Amazingly though, 
despite these ghastly directors who ruin Shakespeare, they do 
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produce actors. They have almost a world monopoly on them. 

So something has gone out of the world. If you think 
of Joyce, Stravinsky, Picasso, Matisse. Proust, Thomas Mann 
even. We haven’t got anything like that. Maybe we can’t 
have anything like that anymore. The annus mirabilis was 
1922 coming in the aftermath of the devastating and stupid 
war of the most atrocious kind. I don’t think there’s been a 
year since as productive in the arts, at least in the Western 
World. That’s seventy-eight years ago. But that’s that. Poets 
and novelists must live under the same difficulties as everyone 
else. These days we ate in an age of visual and auditory 
overload. Our eardrums have been broken by what passes for 
rock music. I certainly do not share the esteem that I run into 
in very surprising circles, for the rather ghastly phenomenon 
called rap. I think that the index to American cultural decline 
is to compare the greatness of American jazz—Louis Arm- 
strong, Charlie Parker, Bud Powell, Charles Mingus—to what 
we have now in Wynton Marsalis. There’s no true audience 
now for jazz. One may be falling into a dangerous trap—the 
trap of the “good old days.” So why should one despair and 
be a tired old fellow talking about the good old days? After all, 
we have Anne Carson, John Ashberry, Jay Wright, Ammons, 
Merwin, Hollander, Wilbur, Hecht, Henri Cole, and many 
others. 


FRANK KERMODE: 1923-1955 (Harmonium to Collected 
Poems). 


RicHARD Lamp: It started in 1955 or so. A large, talented 
generation starting out or early in their careers. Auden a 
tutelary presence on St. Mark’s Place. Other prewar emi- 
nences—dead, mad or become minor Edwardian play- 
wrights—to assimilate and elude, Elizabeth Bishop active. 
Baleful Aquarian trends to guard against before long. It lasted 
until about the mid-eighties. 


Wiuam Locan: The heyday of American poetry came 
about the last time heyday was in vogue, 1914-1924. We owe 
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to that period, one of innocence and then responsibility and 
then escape, the best early books of Frost, Pound, Eliot, 
Stevens and Moore, and a crowd of interesting second-raters, 
like Williams and Cummings. North of Boston (1914), Cathay 
(1915), The Waste Land (1922), Harmonium (1923) and Ob- 
servations (1924) look at the distance of nearly a century to 
have defined that century. But a poetry is made up not just 
of great periods, but great isolates between great periods. 


RICHARD Pomer: The “man in the back row” gets a C-minus 
for this one. Why ask the question? What would anyone do 
with an answer? We don’t, like the English, have five hundred 
yeats of poetry to play around with. So let’s just say 1850-2000. 


HELEN VENDLER: The period from 1917 (Prufrock and Other 
Poems) through 1977 (Day by Day). Those sixty years pro- 
duced our largest crop of significant poets so far. 


What are the hallmarks of a good poem? How easy is it to 
recognize a great if difficult poem? 


Haroip Broom: In my early years I used to work on a purely 
pragmatic test: anything that I really care for—Milton, Blake, 
Shakespeare, Crane, Yeats, Stevens, and all the others—just 
memorizes itself instantly. To this day, anything that I really 
care for, I can always recite. Memorability is an element of 
the test. I was talking to a personal friend who is a poet, who 
had said of a younger poet how much he cared for her poetry 

. and I said, “Doesn’t it bother you that in all her work 
there is not one memorable phrase?” He took my breath away 
by saying, “Harold, she couldn’t care less.” I realized that 
something is very different now. If you can’t remember it, 
if the phrasing does not seem, to use a grand old word, 
inevitable, then why should it profess to be poetry? I don’t 
know if this is affective or cognitive—John Hollander might 
say it is purely a mnemonic thing. But exactly the right word 
in exactly the right context is always what we went to poetry 
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for. And that, I assume, is what we still look for. There is 
this terrible misunderstanding that Allen Ginsberg and his 
cohorts had about Whitman, that Walt is just sort of howling 
away, and of course that is not the case at all: Whitman is 
one of the most nuanced and hermetic and difficult of poets. 
His phrasing is as memorable and careful as Milton’s is. 

And, of course, now it’s all gone to hell. I can’t bear these 
accounts I read in the Times and elsewhere of these poetry 
slams, in which various young men and women in various 
late-spots are declaiming rant and nonsense at each other. 
The whole thing is judged by an applause meter which is 
actually not there, but might as well be. This isn’t even silly; 
it is the death of art. 


STEPHEN Burt: Many of us have favorite famous attempts 
to define good poetry. Thete’s Dickinson’s “I feel as if the 
top of my head had been taken off.” R.P. Blackmur’s “adding 
to the stock of available reality,” which Berryman liked to 
quote. There’s Elizabeth Bishop’s “Heavens, I recognize the 
place, I know it!” Allen Grossman’s amazing prose work 
Summa Lyrica has long passages on how poems (by which I 
take him to mean good poems, real poems) present persons 
and personhood, an “I,” a “subject.” And Ashbery has a neat 
poem called “What Is Poetry?” in which he just goes on 
asking what it might be—a 


Frieze 
Of Boy Scouts from Nagoya? 


Beautiful images? Trying to avoid 


Ideas, as in this poem? 


And of course Ashbery being Ashbery he gives up (wisely I 
think) on some direct, discursive definition and imagines a 
field and a “thin vertical path,” which promises “what?— 
some flowers soon?” That’s one of my favorite attempts at a 
definition. Favorite because it’s so strange and so friendly, 
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and so willing to show us how and why goodness can’t just 
be defined discursively. 

It’s better to give examples of what you like. Matthew 
Arnold had touchstones, favorite lines to which he wanted 
us to compare all other poetry. One of them was Wordsworth, 
the end of “Michael”: “And never lifted up a single stone.” 
Say what you will about Arnold’s own taste, it’s a good idea 
to keep a set of favorite lines around: especially if you’re 
constantly reviewing, it helps prevent you from believing 
everything in front of you is immortal. And then on the other 
hand you don’t want to close yourself off to something really 
new, something really strange and potentially exciting, just 
because it doesn’t sound like Wordsworth or Larkin or Ste- 
vens. Or Ashbery. All you have, really, is your own knowledge 
and taste: the pretense that a poem you like is really, objec- 
tively good—is a necessary shorthand—at least for me—or 
something like this: “I care for this poem, I want to show 
you why and I hope other people of the present and future— 
people who aren’t much like me—will care for it too.” Al- 
though Randall Jarrell—at least as I read him—saw it as a 
necessary sign of respect (respect for people and respect for 
art) to behave as if the works we find really good, deeply 
good, were objectively good, and immortal: that stance can 
make you—it made him—a better reader, though anyone 
who spends any time inside the academy knows some good 
objections to it. 

When people who aren’t deeply or professionally involved 
with poetry ask me what makes a poem good, I say I call a 
poem good when I want to reread it dozens of times, and 
enjoy it, and hear something new in it, each time. That’s as 
good a substitute as I can find for that undiscoverable thing, 
a discursive, explicit definition of poetic goodness. 


FRANK KERMODE: Very often you recognize quality very 
quickly, even before you’ve read the whole poem—the way 
Suzanne Langer said you can know at once that a painting 
has merit, before you have fully scanned it. Of course this 
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doesn’t always happen, and you may arrive mote slowly and 
by a less direct route (e.g., the view of a friend whose judge- 
ment you respect). 


RicHarp Lams: Nodes of sound and meaning made at high 
temperature to seem inevitably connected. The nervous sys- 
tem gives a Nabokovian shudder very similar to the fight-or- 
flight response—beauty being the beginning of terror. Echoes 
and unexpectedness. Music, occasionally atonal. The shadows 
in Plato’s cave start to take on an infinitesimal density . . . 


Wauam LoGaN: A great poem leaves wounds every time 
you read it, and scars long after. Some wounds make you 
laugh. It would take a heart of stone not to laugh at the 
Inferno. 


Danwr MENDELSOHN: Two things mark a good poem: first, 
that sense of a drama of perception being enacted—that little 
click when the poem falls into place and you realize that 
you’ve broken through to somewhere new in your understand- 
ing of the way things are or can be. All good poems, whether 
ostensibly “narrative” in some sense, should, I think, fee/ 
like there’s a dramatic arc, a movement to revelation. There’s 
a wonderful eight-line poem by Cavafy called “Morning Sea” 
where the poet, very much a singer of urban themes, stops, 
somewhat anomalously, to look at a seascape: how very pretty 
the light is, blah blah blah. He’s trying very hard to under- 
stand what everyone else thinks is so wonderful about Nature. 
But by the end of the poem his intense interior world has 
tugged him back to himself, his desires, away from Nature— 
“even here,” he writes, he is assaulted by images of “the icons 
of pleasure.” So in eight lines you have, in essence, a whole 
(tf understated) three-act drama about the attempt to see the 
world in a different way, the struggle between individual 
personality and oblivious creation, and the reassertion of the 
will—the poet’s willing, relieved return (“even here”) to his 
defining passions, to who he is. Not bad for a poem of which 
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one half is a description of pretty seaside colors. The poet 
who can achieve this kind of thing is, I think, a very good poet. 

The second and perhaps even mote crucial hallmark of a 
good poem (no matter how long) is lyric compression: the 
sense that the poet has said something—whether it’s some- 
thing you already knew about the world isn’t important—in 
a way that a) you’d never have thought of yourself and b) 
no other form could replicate with comparable economy. Here 
I always think of an ostensibly minor, almost even prosaic 
example—that half-line from Auden’s “In Memory of W.B. 
Yeats” about the death of Yeats: “he became his admirers.” 
And yet of course it’s not at a// prosaic, because you couldn’t 
ever say that except in a poem with comparable authority. I 
still can’t think of a better description of what it’s like to be 
dead—not żo die, perhaps; but surely to de dead. It moves 
me tremendously. 

As for recognizing a “great if difficult” poem (why z/? I 
would think because), I'd say it’s not very difficult, usually. 
As with anything really great, it just announces itself. Proba- 
bly the sense that the poem says what it is saying in a way 
that makes any other expression of the same sentiment un- 
thinkable—this is a (as it were) good sign of greatness. I’m 
sure even when people read Arma virumque cano .. . ot 
Wer, wenn ich schriee . . . for the first time, they knew 
they were in the presence of something extraordinary. Power, 
authority, economy, authenticity—we all know, have always 
known, what they look like, and these are the signs of a great 
work. Boom: that’s it. There you are. 


HELEN VENDLER: A good poem (with the exception of light 
verse, parodies, etcetera) has some sort of pain or moral ur- 
gency behind it that has compelled its writer into expression. 
Frost: “No tears in the writer, no tears in the reader.” But 
without original language-play (from Shakespeare’s puns to 
Hopkins’s rhythms to Cummings’ commas) all the moral 
urgency in the world can’t make a poem interesting as a 
poem (although the historian may cite it as evidence of social 
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feeling). And the converse is true, too: without moral urgency, 
even the fanciest language-play becomes fiddling while Rome 
burns. Yes, it’s hard to recognize a new and difficult poem. 
(Sometimes “artless” poems are harder to recognize as great 
than “difficult” ones.) All critics make mistakes. The people 
who first recognize a new poem deserve thanks—but the 
people who have failed to recognize it aren’t specially to be 
blamed (unless they are carrying on some personal or political 
vendetta). We all have a limited range of appreciative re- 
sponses. 


Isn’t it easy to be wrong about a poet? Has this happened 
to you? 


STEPHEN BURT: One’s job as an aesthetic critic, as a practical 
critic, is to have informed reactions and to describe them: in 
one sense the only way to “be wrong about” a poet is to 
falsify one’s own reactions, to offer readings you don’t believe 
in or verdicts you can’t accept. I hope I haven’t done that. 
There are other senses in which I’m sure I’ve been wrong, 
but mostly I don’t know where yet. You can go back to 
some poets—on your own, or when somebody else prompts 
you—and realize you like them much less, or much more, 
than you used to: perhaps you’ve become tired of seeing the 
same poetic device over and over. Or you’ve overlooked some 
quiet beauty, or realized how some formal feature works, or 
entered some consciousness which had seemed opaque. 


FRANK KERMODE: Yes (see 3). And again, yes. But I believe 
it is not easy to be wrong if the first response is favorable (see 
3 again). 


WitiaM Logan: It’s very easy to be wrong about a poet. 
We judge poets by the blinkered knowledge of our moment, 
by our own desperate prejudices and minor satisfactions, and 
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therefore almost always overrate them. For every Stevens un- 
derrated, a hundred Robert Hillyers are called geniuses. 


DANELL MENDELSOHN: It’s easy to be wrong about anything, 
God knows. Certainly yes—not least because poets (and crit- 
ics) grow and evolve, and someone you may have dismissed 
as inconsequential or Lite or whatever on first encounter could 
well have grown into someone you take much more seriously. 
There’s a very successful poet around my age whom I’ve always 
admired for a really intense lyric gift, but whom I’d also 
privately shelved on the “Lite” shelf in my brain, because 
quite often the work never reached beyond the exquisite 
apercu. But lately he’s been producing work that marries the 
lyricism to the Something More you always want good poems 
to lead you to; and indeed after going back to the earlier 
work I realized that the seeds of this more mature material 
were actually there. So I was happy to be wrong about him. 

And of course critics evolve too—although people always 
forget that, ours being a culture that’s forgiving of anything 
except, perhaps, people whose job it is to be, as they say, 
“judgmental.” As a result, whenever you shift your attitude 
about someone’s work you’ re accused of being “inconsistent,” 
or something like that, with the implication that your whole 
project isn’t worthwhile. But it’s crucial to shift when you 
tealize you’ve been wrong. Which is, in the course of things, 
inevitable and indeed welcome. I find I like and appreciate 
poets and poems now that left me totally cold ten years ago. 
To take one example that couldn’t possibly offend anyone (I 
hope), I’d always found Virgil a totally cold fish: artful and 
empty. Lately I’ve been reading nothing else and have found 
myself intensely moved and awed. So I’m happy to think 
that I’ve evolved as a reader. 


RICHARD Pomer: Not if you’re a good reader and know 
something about what other poets, past and present, can 
accomplish. No, this hasn’t happened to me. 
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HELEN VENDLER: Yes, I was wrong about Stevens when I was 
seventeen: I couldn’t see why anyone would begin a poem 
by saying that a peignoir had complacencies. Not till I was 
twenty-three did I get beyond that first line of “Sunday Morn- 
ing.” At twenty-three, I heard a record of Stevens reading 
“To the One of Fictive Music.” Taz I was prepared to under- 
stand: I knew all about the Muse, if not about peignoirs. 
Since then, I have rarely spent a day without a line of Stevens 
in my mind. 

I was also wrong about Ashbery. The Tennis Court Oath 
annoyed me (I am too earnest and humorless to be intrigued 
by such a book). I tuned out after that, until Alan Williamson 
(who knew better than I) literally sat me down with “The 
Skaters,” and made me see what Ashbery was up to. In both 
cases, Stevens and Ashbery, I needed a bridge into difficult 
new work. Perhaps if I hadn’t lived for three years in grim 
Ithaca, I wouldn’t have fallen on Ammons’s Snow Poems 
with such passionate appreciation; I had experienced the outer 
Ithaca weather so intimately that I could walk with delight 
right through into Ammons’s inner weather. Growing up in 
Boston helped me to read early Lowell: “I saw my city in the 
scales” —“my city!” it burned on the page. 

It’s a great help to know a poet from the beginning, or 
almost. It is easier to enter the work of Jorie Graham through 
Erosion (where I began) than through Materialism. And it is 
a help to hear some poets read: Stevens’s voice made the 
poems come alive for me. 


Auden famously noted that poetry makes nothing happen. 
Is this so? 


HaroipD Broom: Oh, I don’t think that’s true at all. Julia 
Ward Howe’s “Battle Hymn of the Republic” certainly made 
things happen. It was immensely influential in terms of 
events—Northern armies marching into battle singing it: As 
He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free. Not 
a particularly popular poem in the American South! Milton’s 
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Paradise Lost was enormously influential in Puritan New En- 
gland, which would be inconceivable as a culture without 
that work. How could Auden have said that, who in my 
presence made jokes referring to Shakespeare as “Top Bard”? 
None of us sitting in this room would talk the way we do, think 
the way we do, feel about ourselves without Shakespeare. To 
say that Shakespeare makes nothing happen is ridiculous. Of 
couse, we must remember that Auden thought religion was 
a very serious matter and art by comparison quite frivolous. 


STEPHEN Burt: Auden was coming off some years in his life 
when he, and especially people around him, wanted poetry 
to make something very specific and public and visible hap- 
pen: to defend Republican Spain, to influence elections, to 
build socialism. When this is the climate of expectations for 
poetry, or probably for any other art, it’s a good idea to start 
saying what I take Auden’s lines to say: public causes may 
prompt art, but their terms are the wrong terms in which to 
begin or end accounts of how art works and of why we care 
for it. Poetry makes something happen to us, in us, if it affects 
us: that’s what øffects means. And then those effects—those 
efforts of affection—may change the way we behave. Adri- 
enne Rich strikes me as a superb poet. And I’m sure she has 
helped change some people’s political behavior through her 
poems. But then I think some of her bad poems have probably 
done more good, politically speaking, than most of her best. 
Visible activity in public culture is just the wrong place to 
evaluate the effects good art as such can have on us. 
Emotions about welfare reform, or abortion, are valid emo- 
tions to put in and find in poems, just as any other emotions 
are. But if the poem works it will also be describable in 
broader terms: a good political poem will turn out to be about 
distributive injustice (rather than just about last decade’s 
welfare reform), just as a good love poem will be about the 
beauty of shared domesticity, say (rather than just Lota or 
Chester or Anne). Auden also says in his early-ish prose that 
poetry works like algebra, rather than like arithmetic: some 
part of a good poem is always an x, a place where you can 
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plug in—consciously or not—your own experience; and then 
some patt of the poem is formal, like an equation. I think 
that’s true. 


FRANK KerMODE: Depends what you take to qualify as po- 
etry. Obviously some political verse has helped make things 
happen, but you could hardly say the same for Paradise Lost 
or “Le monocle de mon oncle” or, for that matter, “The Sea 
and the Mirror” or Girls on the Run. If the question “can 
poetry do you good?” is lurking behind this one, the answer 
is “only if it can also do you harm.” 


RicHarD Lams: Nothing phenomenal. Except more poems. 


Wuam LoGan: God made nothing happen. Making noth- 
ing happen is impious and thus, for an atheist, something 
to aspire to. 


RicHARD Porter: “Happen” where? Proust did not cause 
the fall of France; H.B. Stowe did not start the Civil War. 
But just as obviously a poem can make things happen in the 
person reading the poem. A poem can make us cry ot envision 
things in a wholly unaccustomed way; it can provide at least 
a momentary stay against confusion. In that sense a poem 
can make a lot of things “happen.” 


HELEN VENDiER: In the political realm (which is what Auden 
was talking about), yes. In the cultural realm, we are (as 
Harold Bloom has said) Shakespeare; art of all kinds gives us 
the imaginative templates we think by. “The only marvelous 
bishops of heaven are those that made it seem like heaven” 
(Stevens). 


Auden also had a prohibition against negative reviewing. 
Where do you stand? 


Davin Barger: “When they ask me about inspiration,” Old 
Man Frost declared in his Paris Review interview, “I tell them 
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it’s mostly animus.” Are reviewers supposed to be made of 
nobler stuff? I see nothing fatally compromising about finding 
cordial things to say about the verse equivalent of a medicine 
show or striptease act (though a vow of silence might be the 
best policy in those cases), but when snake oils are hawked 
as elixirs or cheap thrills masquerade as saving graces, what’s 
the good of biting your tongue at the cost of your spine? 

This is not to endorse the notion that we need more Savara- 
nolas lighting bonfires in the agate type of our literary quarter- 
lies. Bouquets and brickbats, picks and pans—these are the 
easiest sorts of reviews to work up, and oftentimes the safest 
as well, depending on which converts the scribe is preaching 
to. Now, as ever, the toughest and mostly thankless undertak- 
ing is the measured mixed review, in which no dragon’s teeth 
are sown nor festering lilies gilded. 


STEPHEN Burt: Auden thought—as many brilliant writers 
have thought—that the good and the bad would in the long 
run sort themselves out. And Keynes wrote (though he came 
to regret having written it) that in the long run we are all 
dead. I’d like to see other people appreciate my favorite 
poems within my lifetime: I think those poems can make 
other people’s lives better. Otherwise there’d be no point to 
writing criticism. Showing why you don’t like poet A can be 
a way of showing why you like poet B. 

I'll expand on that. There are two kinds of negative reviews 
I think it can do real good to publish. One is of very prominent 
writers whom (I feel) have been so overrated that it’s bad for 
other readers and writers, bad for the climate: if all the medals 
in the country have just gone to poet P and I feel P is no 
good, I tend to imagine young readers and writers reading 
P, feeling the way I feel about P and saying to themselves, 
“If this is what poetry is, forget it,” or ceasing to trust their 
own reactions. And I’m writing for those readers and writers 
whose experience of Auden or Ashbery (say) will really deepen 
if they let themselves believe that yes, P’s not so good. 

The other kind takes a not-so-good writer as typical, as a 
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member of a school or a representative of a climate: in a review 
like that you’re a) describing what’s typical about a style in 
order (later or elsewhere) to show what’s especially neat about 
some of its users, or b) doing literary history, saying, “This 
is what a lot of poets sounded like in 1998” and then drawing 
extra-aesthetic conclusions about it. Or else c) you’re ad- 
dressing the state of poetry tomorrow, saying, “There’s too 
much of this around today: do something else, something 
newer, please.” I don’t think I’ve ever written a pure example 
of a review like that, but I’ve read them and I think they can 
do good. 

Something to remember about reviewing, and negative 
reviews in particular, is that the reviewer hasn’t necessarily 
picked the book: an editor calls and says, “Would you like 
to review this?” And the reviewer accepts, and then writes a 
negative review, for all sorts of reasons: maybe she has some- 
thing of broader import to say (as in the two kinds of negative 
reviews I’ve just described). Or maybe she thought she’d love 
the book but hated it once she read it, by which time she 
couldn’t back out of the review. Or maybe she took the book 
because she felt she needed the money. Most very long essays 
and reviews are written out of love and intellectual interest. 
Lots of short ones are written in part for money. And this 
has a consequence that’s actually good for readers and writers 
of poetry: if all reviews came about because reviewers picked 
the books they expected to love, journalistic and literary or- 
gans would be stuffed with implausible paeans (even more 
than they already are). A climate with no negative reviews 
would be a climate in which even the highest praise became 
hard to credit; and a climate in which reviewers took only 
the books they most wanted to write about would be one in 
which the only frequent negative reviews were by mean peo- 
ple. It’s better that journals devoted to short reviews have 
editors toss all sorts of books at critics, books the critics might 
very well not like. 


FRANK KERMODE: If wegative means “adversely critical” the 
answer must be that it is part of the reviewet’s responsibility 
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to sort out books as they enter the arena. Positive reviews 
become meaningless if the reviewer is never critical. Auden 
once wrote a vety brief review of a life of Mozart, saying 
simply that he disapproved of biography and declined to 
comment—surely a very negative review. There are circum- 
stances in which it is proper to decline the commission. 


RICHARD Lams: The thicket of current poetry needs to be 
sorted out, and plainly saying what seems bad is an essential 
part of doing so. Tom Disch is very good at this. That said, 
the reaction against Auden’s injunction on the part of other, 
more heavy-handed critics is only partially valuable. I also 
want somebody to tell me why I should be delighted by 
certain things out there now. 


WituiaM Losan: Auden couldn’t stand to be criticized—he 
accused one reviewer of trying to murder his own father. 
Auden’s reviews were investigations and defenses; and there 
has always been a place for the brilliant critic as poorly paid 
public defender, willing to make the case for any lout, no 
matter how guilty of misdemeanor assault or grand theft. 
The other sort of critic is a district attorney, whose sins may 
be overzealousness and blindness to the exculpatory fact. We 
would have had a meaner criticism without Auden, but an 
anarchy without critics like Shaw, or Jarrell, or Wilson. Is it 
interesting to read criticism larded only with praise? Not if 
the critic is less brilliant than Auden. 


DanizEL MENDELSOHN: Well, perhaps this is pleading my 
own cause a tiny bit, but I wonder whether Auden would 
have said that if he’d lived to see today’s overwhelming culture 
of Hype and Spin. Certainly it is a bad mistake to give negative 
reviews to anything that is created in what I think of as 
aesthetic good faith: the sense of the poem or book or whatever 
being the truest possible expression of the worldview of the 
creator, seeking to find an outlet into the world. And as a 
critic or a careful reader you can g/ways tell when something 
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is produced in good faith in this way. When it is—even if the 
result is flawed—the tone of the review must be serious, sympa- 
thetic—evaluative, let’s say, rather than purely judgmental. 

On the other hand, you can just as easily tell when some- 
thing’s inauthentic, when it’s been produced for the market. 
This is quite repellent. The problem is that we live in an 
(more and more wholly) advertising-consumer culture that so 
ruthlessly and relentlessly tells us that everything—the good, 
the bad, the indifferent—is terrific and worth having, that 
people no longer have a sense of what quality is—or even 
worse, that there is such a thing as quality, standards, taste; 
or, even worse, that there is such a thing but it’s all “subjec- 
tive” and doesn’t really matter. (If you can convince people 
that standards are wholly relative, then you can sell them 
anything, of course.) So I believe quite fervently that it is up 
to critics to root out, expose and denounce what is shoddy, 
what is cynically produced with an eye towards filling some 
kind of “niche” or riding on the wave of what’s “hot” and 
what’s “hyped” out of proportion to any intrinsic value. This 
is getting more urgent than ever, since the “Arts” sections of 
nearly all newspapers now resemble advertisement more than 
criticism—it’s all puffery celebrating the new show or book 
by X, with no one willing to be cr7tzca/ in the true sense; and 
hence everyone else goes and sees the new show or reads the 
new book feeling that it’s good because, after all, hasn’t it 
gotten the imprimatur of a newspaper? 


RICHARD Poirier: Does a “critic” count as a “reviewer”? I’m 
a critic who also writes reviews. If I respond negatively to a 
poet still finding his or her voice, I’d refuse to review the 
book in question. I’d be reluctant to write a negative review 
even of a mature poet unless he or she were being held up 
as an example of what poetry ought to be doing at any given 
time. William Carlos Williams was in that sense absolutely 
right in 1925 when he complained about the impositional 
status accorded Eliot, tending to drive out poetry that didn’t 
follow Eliot’s lead. But in writing criticism of poets no longer 
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living, a critic is obliged to tell the truth as he sees it, no 
matter how negative. 


HELEN VENDLER: Faced with a mediocre book of poetry, the 
teviewer is in the predicament of a talent scout faced with 
writing a report on the voice of a mediocre singer. All he can 
do is recite minus-signs: “This voice has no depth, no accuracy, 
no carrying power, no flexibility, no drama,” etcetera, etcet- 
era. But hearing a surprising new voice, the talent scout can 
say, “This is what X can do,” and begin enumerating the 
individual glories of the singer’s talent displayed in each role. 
In the case of a good voice in poetry, a reviewer never runs 
out of things to say, since every poem reveals a new facet of 
the “immortal diamond.” 


Who are the poets you return to again and again? 


STEPHEN BurT: There are lots. Donne, Herbert. Keats, 
Wordsworth, Blake. Browning. Whitman. The Tennyson of 
“In Memoriam.” Yeats, Stevens, William Carlos Williams, 
Moore. Auden. Larkin, Jarrell, Bishop, Lowell. Merrill. 
O’Hara. Rich. Ashbery. Geoffrey Hill, Louise Glück, Paul 
Muldoon, Thom Gunn—if I keep going with living authors 
Pll never stop. More revealing in some ways—among the 
dead—are my favorite “minor” poets. Richard Lovelace. Nie- 
decker. Housman. They’re not writers of great amplitude, 
but they wrote some of the best poems I know. 


FRANK ĶERMODE: Shakespeare, Stevens, Eliot, Auden. 


RICHARD Lams: Auden. George Herbert. The Geoffrey Hill 
of Mercian Hymns or Tenebrae. Merrill, particularly The 
Changing Light at Sandover. Gjertrud Schnackenberg. Some 
Frank O’Hara. Some Ammons. Anthony Hecht’s “Green: 
An Epistle.” 
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Wuram Locan: When I need a modern tone of voice in 
my ear, I read Auden, Bishop, Lowell, Larkin, Hecht, Hill, 
Heaney, Schnackenberg. My shelves are crowded with their 
elders, who serve other occasions. 


HELEN VENDLER: Among the dead, Shakespeare and Herbert 
and Keats and Hopkins and Stevens. Only poets who ate part 
of your life can compel you to write a whole book (or two!) 
about them. 


Who would you consider an overrated poet? Why? 


HaroLp Broom: Lady Mary Chudleigh. For this I may very 
well be tarred and feathered by the feminists. Recently at a 
seminar on Shakespeare at the YMHA in New York they were 
in the audience, the “feministas” I call them, very angry 
people indeed. Later, in the Green Room, John Hollander, 
who was officiating, gave me one of the questions that had 
been given him for me to answer. He had resisted passing it 
on. Written in a fair hand, it read, “Professor Bloom, Why 
do you hate women poets so much?” . . . which is roughly 
equivalent to “Have you stopped beating your wife recently?” 

There is the phenomenon that I spend too much time and 
energy ranting about, as the feministas know, namely that 
in the English universities in the United States and in the 
various Antipodes, for the poetry of the seventeenth century 
they don’t teach John Milton and Andrew Marvell; they teach 
Mary Chudleigh and Margaret Cavendish, the Duchess of 
Newcastle. Courses in the English Romantic poets are no 
longer on William Blake, William Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Keats, Coleridge and Byron . . . no, there are courses on Mrs. 
Felicia Hemans and Laetetia Landon and Charlotte Armstrong 
and Mary Tighe . . . incredibly bad, minor poets, now raised 
to a great eminence indeed. This is no joke. 


FRANK KerMODE: Discretion forbids a response. 
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RICHARD Las: I can’t judge his Russian poems, but Joseph 
Brodsky’s work in English can be pretty awful—tinny and 
self indulgent. 


WitiaMLoGan: An overrated poet is anyone reviewed three 
times by Helen Vendler. 


Daner MENDELSOHN: Walt Whitman. This isn’t to say that 
he isn’t as great as people think; it’s merely to say that he 
was often far more not-great than anyone talks about. There 
is no question that he is very wonderful in many poems, but 
I’ve always found that the (as it were) singing-to-talking ratio 
was much higher than anyone wants to admit, and than 
anyone wants, period. In this respect I find it helpful to 
compare him to his almost exact contemporary, Richard 
Wagner. (Whitman’s 1819-1892; Wagner’s 1813-1883.) To 
be sure, both are gigantic, revolutionary, protean: both tower 
over their respective art forms during their century and be- 
yond; both invent a new way of talking about things that 
is, yet, the summation of the whole national tradition and 
character; and the subsequent tradition of their respective 
cultures is unthinkable without them. And yet both go on 
and on, really—there’s a lot of hot air there. I know Pll 
probably be assassinated for saying this, but there you go. In 
high school and university world-poetry courses, for instance, 
I'd like to see more Rilke sonnets and less Whitman. 

I also think Browning is horribly overrated (he mote than 
she). I recently had occasion, as part of some research for a 
review I was working on, to reread “Balustion’s Adventure.” 
What a ridiculous hoot shat is; and yet, although it’s not 
typical of his work in some ways, all of the sentimental fluff 
and prosodic passementerie and show-offy swags are there, 
making me wonder once again why American high-school 
students are, even as we speak, being forced to read “My Last 
Duchess” when they could be reading, say, something by 
Matthew Arnold, which I assure you they’re not. But then, 
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you have to sort of admire anyone who can use the word 
cothurn as a verb. 


HELEN VENDLER: It’s invidious to name names among the 
living. Time takes care of the dead ones, overrated and under- 
rated both... 


Is there a poet you think is underrated? And thus should be 
recognized? 


Davip Bareer: Natutally—and thank goodness. How could 
we wish it otherwise? What I have trouble fathoming are the 
ritual protestations over this or that neglected bard, which 
for the most part seem to me just so many crocodile tears. 
Critics need underappreciated poets, and so do other poets. 
We couldn’t survive on the incense wafting from the temples 
of Parnassian colossi any more than we could set up housekeep- 
ing in corporate towers or cathedrals. The stock exchanges 
and mercantile indexes of reputation roar on, spitting out 
their reams of ticker tape, but meanwhile there are poems 
we turn to for solid nourishment or visceral pleasure, sensibili- 
ties we warm to precisely because they are crackling hearths 
and not smoking altars. I’m far less perturbed over poets past 
and present who suffer from “low ratings” than fretful for 
certain poetic modes and veins that are either dying arts 
or endangered species: the occasional verse, the soft-spoken 
lament, the joke, the mash note, the palinode, the ballad, 
the epigram, the riddle, the chanty, the lullaby . . . If there 
were to be a poet I’d feel compelled to lobby for, then, it 
would have to be the one who specialized in all these forms, 
among many others—the late, great Anon. 


STEPHEN Burt: All the poets I like are underrated in the 
sense that I wish more people would read and enjoy them. 
Lovelace is underrated, but he’s dead. In this century, James 
K. Baxter, Donald Davie. I suspect this question really seeks 
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underrated poets who are alive and at work now. Rae Arman- 
trout is someone whose books I wait for eagerly and read 
again and again. She’s so closely identified with “language 
writing” that many people—people who tead The Paris Re- 
view—think if they don’t love, or don’t subscribe to the 
theories behind, “language writing” they’re not going to 
enjoy Armantrout. Wrong. 


Split hairs and atoms; I’m looking for somebody. 


There’s a fly 
holding its course, manfully, 


Several long seconds. 
stolid as the old Buick. 
Circles an old woman’s 
fingers trace 

on the nubs of 

her chair arms. 


Those are lines from poems in Armantrout’s Necromance. 
Her poems ate like nanotechnology: they seem to come from 
the future, and it takes a while to figure out that inside these 
tiny things is something almost supernaturally efficient and 
frighteningly complex. 

And then with my friends who do enjoy Armantrout I find 
myself taking up, trying to show what I think is the excellence 
of, other kinds of poets: the later Stanley Kunitz, for example, 
who is a poet of wisdom, pathos, tenderness and horror. 
Think of Kunitz’s larva-infested hornworm, carrying 


two rows 

of little white cocoons 

so neatly stacked 

they look like eggs in a crate. 
And I am eaten half away. 
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If you had asked me to name two living poets I wished I had 
written about and have not, Kunitz and Armantrout would 
be the names I’d give. 


FRANK KerMove: Even more emphatically, discretion for- 
bids a response. 


RicHarD Lams: There is a tendency to dismiss The Changing 
Light at Sandover—“All those capital letters,” etcetera. I 
wouldn’t change Merrill’s reputation a bit, but it should rest 
on Sandover. 


WiuaM Losan: I’ve long wanted to write on Marianne 
Moore, who seems shockingly neglected. Her recognition was 
followed by a dose of forgetfulness, though she seems more 
tadical now than fifty years ago. 


HELEN VENDLER: See above. 


What is the most memorable response from an author to one 
of your reviews? 


HAROLD Bioom: I remember getting a response from Eliza- 
beth Bishop after I had reviewed and praised her Geography 
Three in The New Republic saying simply and charmingly 
that she preferred it to all the other reviews. In the next 
sentence she wrote would I please write her a Guggenheim 
recommendation? . . . a letter which I still have. Of course, 
I did, and she got the Guggenheim, which should have gone 
to her without her bothering to apply. All the male poets of 
her generation, Robert Lowell among them, are now period 
pieces. She is for all time. 


STEPHEN Burt: One that never reached me. Four years ago 
I reviewed a certain new book for a Boston weekly; the poet, 
whom I had never met, liked the review so much that she 
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found and posted me a beautiful fossil in gratitude. That is, 
she said she did; soon after the review came out, I moved 
house. Presumably whoever now lives in my old apartment 
on Prospect Street in New Haven got a delightful trilobite 
parcel post and decided to keep it. Months later I encountered 
the poet in person—she’s someone I now know and admire— 
and she was shocked that the fossil had never arrived. Perhaps 
that’s how art—or criticism—should work: you find the things 
you like and you send them out into the world, and they 
probably reach someone, but you can’t know whom. 


FRANK KERMODE: Such responses are rare, and when offered 
are mostly cries of pleasure that somebody has actually read 
and understood the book. 


Wruam Logan: One Pulitzer Prize winner claimed he 
wanted to run me over in his car. Two poets have written 
poems about their reviews, a witty and productive response 
to adversity (if only the poems had been better!). And another 
Pulitzer winner tried to buy every local copy of The New York 
Times Book Review, to keep anyone in town from reading the 
reviews. 


DANIEL MENDELSOHN: A couple of years ago I wrote a long 
review for the Times of a new series of translations of Greek 
tragedies, which thought (with a few exceptions) really awful 
and a tremendous disservice to Greek drama and anyone 
interested in it. Almost immediately after my review ap- 
peared, one of the editors of the new series denounced me, 
very publicly, as just a tenure-hungty adjunct classics professor 
desperate to get attention (and, presumably, promotion, al- 
though I’m not sure how that would have worked) by dissing 
this new big project, blah blah blah. But of course he was 
woefully and quite demonstrably wrong in this (inappropri- 
ately ad hominem) attack: I’m not a career academic at all— 
I’ve never even been on the academic job market. And so 
the guy ended up embarrassing himself just as publicly as 
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he’d hoped to embarrass me, and demonstrated, into the 
bargain, that he wasn’t only a bad translator but a bad sport. 
Which was both memorable and, I must say, quite satisfying. 

Other than that, I once wrote a review of a terrible novel 
which I referred to as probably “the worst novel ever written,” 
which I do believe it was, and whose author, whom I didn’t 
know personally, I later bumped into on the subway. We 
each instantly recognized each other, but I honestly can’t 
remember what he said or did. But then, that was the point 
of the review—this wasn’t a very memorable writer. 


HELEN VENDLER: I wrote once that a critical book by a poet 
showed him to have “a tin ear.” At the time, we had never 
met. To my surprise, I was introduced to him at a patty, 
“Ah, the hostile critic!” he said, laughing. We became friends 
because of his generous lightness of response. It was a really 
magnanimous gesture that I’ve never forgotten. 

Seamus Heaney (whose books I’ve often reviewed) has 
named me in the dedication of a chapbook (Haz/stones) and 
a volume (The Spirit Level). This act goes beyond what can 
be called a “response”: it’s an honor I treasure, though it 
feels undeserved. 


If you could construct an ideal poet, what attributes would 
you give him or her—dress included? 


HarorD Broom: Phrase-making, surely, what Ralph Waldo 
Emerson referred to as “meter-making argument.” Great ar- 
guments and great phrasing. An absolute command of phrase. 
There is a nice distinction between poets who unfold and 
those who develop. Hart Crane didn’t have to develop. He 
was writing at the same level at the age of sixteen as when 
he died at the age of thirty-two. Wallace Stevens certainly 
didn’t just unfold . . . an immense development from when 
he was a Harvard undergraduate, breaking through with 
“Sunday Morning” at thirty-five and at seventy-five wrote “Of 
Mere Beings.” 
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I’ve been more interested in what might be called “the 
poetic will,” the relation between poems and other poems, 
and poets and other poets—the ago (which I call one of my 
books). It’s the contest . . . the Athenian idea of striving to 
be first in everything. It’s the struggle for the greatest evi- 
dence. The desire first to surpass others and then to pass one’s 
own area of achievement. 

It’s clearly what animated Milton. But I don’t think that 
it’s what wholly animated William Shakespeare . . . though 
perhaps it came up in regard to Marlowe. One of the largest 
mysteries of the poetic world which I still don’t understand 
is that in fourteen months Shakespeare wrote King Lear, 
Macheth and Anthony and Cleopatra. It staggers the mind. 
Thomas Carlyle on Shakespeare’s preeminence says, I will 
settle for power of intellect with everything else as secondary. 
And certainly there have been great poets with very powerful 
and original intellects. But Walt Whitman is not, I think, 
cognitively powerful, though he is an astonishingly great poet. 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson, though Whitman charmingly calls 
him “boss of us all,” is also clearly not a great thinker. On 
the other hand, Browning is a rugged and powerful and 
original thinker, and Emily Dickinson is a shattering thinker 
with an extraordinary cognitive originality. Miss Dickinson 
thinks thoughts that no one has ever thought before; she is 
as original as Shakespeare in her own way. You really have 
to struggle very deeply with what she is saying. She has re- 
thought everything through for herself. So it’s an enormous 
puzzle . . . if you contrast Dickinson with Whitman, or 
Browning with Tennyson. Shakespeare in that sense is no 
puzzle. His is the best mind we know, I would think of any 
kind. That’s why David Hume was so angry about Shake- 
speare. He thought that Shakespeare’s eminence was much 
exaggerated. To some powerful philosophers like Hume and 
Wittgenstein, Shakespeare can be a great offense because he 
calls into question whether philosophy can have any ptiority. 
Fascinating that Hegel had no problem with this at all. Hegel 
` simply recognized that Shakespeare was the best poet that 
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there ever was. In one of his lectures on the arts Hegel said 
of Shapespeare’s greatest characters that they were “free artists 
of themselves,” an enormous insight into what Shakespeare 
was able to do. You couldn’t really say that of Mr. Pickwick, 
or Pip of Great Expectations, or Martin Chuzzlewit. But when 
you think of Hamlet, Macbeth, Falstaff, Rosalind, Cleopatra, 
or Iago, they are reinventing themselves as they go along, 
recteating themselves for all time. 


FRANK Kermope: | like Stevens’s idea of a ragged old tramp 
who nevertheless on suitable occasions takes his place at the 
head of the table. (Cosmic poverty and its momentary re- 
demption.) He or she could be wearing clothes appropriate 
to the vice president of an insurance company, assuming them 
to be proper to absolute poverty; or full evening dress, thought 
proper to a great celebration. 


RicHarD Lams: Dress: the Sitwell of your choice. Attributes: 
awe, irreverence, a vein of disco-diva sadness, some New 
Yorker cattoonist. Enough anxiety to be clobbered by beauty 
and the masochism to enjoy it; a Schoenbergian impulse to 
teplace innate sweetness with astringency; a Vivaldian instinct 
to wallow in sweetness, momentum, fear; little enough ego 
to receive the world’s imprint—but also what John Updike, 
writing about the curious William Gerhardie, once called 
“involuntary personality.” And you must be cold enough to 
put the bird inside the toy. 


WituiaAM Locan: Coleridge’s gab, Donne’s youthful impi- 
ety, Keats’s longing and Shakespeare’s baldness—these would 
make the perfect poet, dressed in Gogol’s overcoat. 


HELEN Venner: The ideal poet would care nothing about 
fame: “If fame belongs to me, I cannot escape her” (Dickin- 
son). The idéal poet would always have his ear open “like a 
greedy shark” (Keats) to catch the current language. The ideal 
poet would throw away a lot of poems, and print few. The 
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ideal poet is Blake, sitting naked in his garden with his wife, 
listening to the Vision that says to him, “Pipe a song about 
a lamb.” Or the ideal poet is Hopkins, his sober black suit 
and Roman collar a contrast to his ecstatic soul, always alert 
to the thisness of things. Or the ideal poet is Shakespeare, 
in costume as the ghost of Hamlet’s father, sensing with 
elation his own words making the stage come alive: “Remem- 
ber me...” 
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Poets on Poets 
notes from AWP 


—I’m pretending not to see him so I can eat my lunch. 

—But who teads that shit? About as true to life as a 
velvet grape. 

—I think he judges poetry with his dick. And poets, too. 

—What’s the scoop on her? Is that her husband, or is he 
just hanging out in her hotel room for the duration? 

—Personally I prefer not to think about his dick. 

—His latest work, especially the poems about his dead father, 
begin to sound human. 

—Think of it as a conductot’s baton. 

—Granted, she wins a// the prizes, but talk about grandiose. 

—The latest inductee into the goddess cult. Like back in the 
sixties when sex and war were the metaphors for 
consciousness-faising. 

—I bet they’re really confessional, and she’s a total 
pervert too. 

—He knows how to network, who to climb, and when. 
Timing is everything. 

—Insomnia, maybe chronic fatigue syndrome. I think it’s 
just frayed nerves. 

—I always admired your work but can’t figure why it’s been 
so marginalized. 

—You want my phone number? 

—The illusion of the narrative appears in your work, but 
thete’s really a thread of the unspoken narrative, right? 

—Are you married? Do you have children? 

—Never even answered my inquiries, the pompous bastard. 

—That’s really sweet. Thank you. 

—I think I have a blindspot when it comes to his work. 
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—Must be great to get away. 

—I don’t know why they don’t just fire the asshole. 

—Reminds me of a gilt frame with no picture inside. 

—She’s eloquent enough, a nice cocktail poet. 

—Did you see what he was wearing? 

—She says it’s none of my business what she writes. 

—Poetry is a private affair. A kind of masturbation. An 
endless self-portrait. 

—So what if he is another excellent specimen of the dead 
father poets. 

—Where are the dead mother poets? 

—I like the way you think. 

—Yet another vapid, beautiful wind-blown babe-poet for 
the cover of APR. 

—Let’s go out for a beer somewhere. 

—TI sure wouldn’t want to live in his skin. 

—A local dive would be nice. 

—The way I see it, you’re better off not getting famous 
too soon. 

—I never even send out my work. 
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New York Minute 


Save that the curtains, drawn 
and held by jagged darts 

arrest the light with flecks of gold 
the music, when it starts, 


pours through our hero’s penthouse suite 
so unexpectedly 

he starts to tap dance, while, downstairs, 
creased, but fresh and coy, 


our heroine sits up in bed 

and glares into the dark, 

still not prepared to talk to him, 
but angered by his joke. 


Our hero slows mid-step in thought, 
dashes into the hall, 

and, lifting an ashtray in his arms, 
both bowl and pedestal, 


swings it back into his room 

where, cued at the end of the bar, 
he pours its cache of fine white sand 
across the polished floor, 
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then does a soft-shoe, carefully 

sweeping his outstretched feet 

through fine white sand, that brush and glide 
freshening the beat 


until, downstairs, she smiles; the notes, 
diminishing, converge; 

and she falls back on her pillow, launched 
on sleep’s transparent barge. 
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Two Poems by Daniel J. Beachy-Quick 


The Jeweler’s Solstice, His Madness 


I know you, smaller than Circumference 
Of Bone—smaller than Orbit—than Silver 


Flask in Pocket—more delicate than Mints 
On Tongue shrinking into Sweet Breath from Sour. 


I know the Summer-stained streets must f//, twice— 
With Milk, with Flood—of Moon—and Blight. 


I know how the Forest leads its Shallow life 
First, to sp/endor—Jade, Ruby—then Right 


Of Dismissal. The Heir, I know. The Emperor 
Of Laced Bone made Outlaws of Wrists, Ribs, 


Liquor, Hands? Name me: Relef. A Jeweler— 
Fashions Clasps to stall a season, Earring Stubs... . 


Now dark Blood pulses through the white Wrist’s Gate— 
Must forge—from Winter—How—its gemmed Bracelet. 


Carrier Pigeon, Anonymity 


Retrieve? Ask the bird’s claw, bare and riven 
Where the message fell, where it dminished— 


Where the note filled—a Hand, unbidden.. . 
Writing that bore my own hand’s mark, vanished? 
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Result: a wrist smiles weakly, unable to lift. 
Result: a tooth grays, a lost tongue, a Asp. 


“Consider the knot’s weight a loosened threat,” 
The Manual said. “Consider the wind, the cusp 


Of breath—an objection, an unwinding, a debt.” 
I left your envelope unsealed. I bought 


A tattered wing, a cataract, from a merchant 
Of cuttle bones, and birds. Months passed. I thought 


You were weakening, ill. I wrote: Why 
Does this comfort me so? Signed—no name—Me. 
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Two Poems by Jeff Dolven 


Splinter 


I am singing now of the splinter of wood 

you got in your knee as a child and never 

got out. Of the splinter that sank out of sight 
in your flesh and was gone. 


I am singing of something that cannot be lost, 

that cannot be changed like your clothes or your voice 
(your voice that sinks over time to a low 

and incredulous moan 


as you know); I am singing of something that cannot 
be found, as the querying steel first confessed 

in her gentle now outlasted ministering hand 

who sought it in vain; 


I am singing of something loose in your blood 

where it roves without homecoming, never turns back, 
traveling even when you are at rest: 

that wears you away 


like the diamond tip of a phonograph needle 
tracking the seams of your bones, scoring 

the delicate tissues, and singing I 

am the splinter of wood 


I am singing the truth that your skin tries to hide: 
that within you are only the wound that you got 
as a child on your knees on the splintering floor, 
or sometime before. 
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Cantaloupe 


If, after so many blunders, we pick the lock 
of the cantaloupe, it will keep its promise to sing, 
trilling the tongue long coiled in its gut like a snake— 


the tongue no botanist has ever wrung 
from its seedy heart, nor gourmet ever found 
limp on his plate when the summer meal was done. 


Forget the way the flesh beneath the rind 
waits with moistened lips for the hovering spoon, 
smiling, yielding up each perfect round; 


and forget the lean, imperious obstetrician— 
hysterical Caesar of his promised land— 
who'd cut the tenor’s throat to find the tune. 


No: hold the brave new fruit with both your hands 
and feel its tumblers turn; or better still, 
between your fingers take the dangling end 


of the coarse twine that’s knotted round its hull, 
and follow it—like a melody you’ve sung 
before, but backward—till the song unspools 


and leaves the naked melon’s single lung 
heaving with delight. Now listen closely, 
and don’t flinch if, at last, you feel its tongue— 


muscular, quivering—thrust impetuously 
into your ear. Think hard before you answer 
its impossible overture: marry me, marry me. 
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Three Poems by Catherine Coy 


Cause and Effect of Suburbia 


Because the houses 

are low and driveways 
stubby, the sidewalks 
have small ambition. 
The trees were driven 

in on flatbed trucks, 
roots wrapped in burlap; 
what leaves can be seen 
are counterfeit bills, 

and their trunks are tall, 
like good sons. Because 
there is a twin bed 

in a blue room, you 

can say you come from 
somewhere, even though 
you are a broken pane, 
or else a bent spoon. 
Experts are called in: 
they are troubleshooting. 
With their instruments 
and calculations, 

they determine that if 
all the lawnmowers 

on every block 

can be synchronized, 
the satellite dishes 

will turn toward the sun 
like steel hydrangeas. 
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Prayer for the Suburbs 


Let them be safe as houses, lined up 
like people waiting for something to happen. 


Let them be square as boxes, 
more square than milk cartons. 


Let them keep a small distance 
from the sidewalk and the curb, 


some space to breathe, but just enough 
to separate what is mortgaged 


from what the town maintains. 
Let them marvel at their own addresses 


on streets named for flowers or trees 
or women. Let them remember everything 


but say nothing. Let their front doors shrink 
and swell with weather. Let them lock. 


To Get to You 


You are there, I am here and the plagiarists 
are in the libraries, where they belong. 


I think often about the probability of love, 
how you did and I did and we were 


made famous by it. Two weathermen 
pointing over our shoulders at blank screens, 
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we trusted the map of the United States 
and the technology that supetimposed 


us on it. I loved the scar on your thumb 
and the drill press that put it there, 


because, my darling, it was yours. 
The same way doctors love accident victims, 


enough to ask them the easy questions, 
the ones with answers: What year is it? 


Who is the president? Where suitcases 
rotate on baggage carousels at airports, 


people are looking for their things, the ones 
they’ll need when they get where they’re going. 
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Three Poems by Evan Smith Rakoff 


Freaks and Graces 


He thinks of iced tea, free in the South 
after one glass (he would drink a gallon). 
Tea iced was introduced in Chicago 

at the ’21 World’s Fair. He wishes 


he knew geography, astronomy. 

He doesn’t know latitude. He wants 

to understand the circles that move him. 
In the sea he’s drinking alone. 


In the sea he’s drinking bourbon, 
hoping to give himself up to the birds 
rather than sharks. The sea heals wounds 
and corrodes iron pilings, bodies, men. 


A sad painted man. An entertainer 

hired by the Cruise Line, attended Clown 
College. Inspired when he cut his mouth 
shaving and laughed at his streaked face. 


Drunken and full of stunts. Cast himself 
off in an inflated yellow boat 

with his funny shoes and his bottle. 

“Oh dear God!” he says. Oh dear God. 
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Eisenstaedt’s “Kiss” 


Legless, armless, faceless, the boys to me 

came, and still coming. Most have kept their brains, 
but some—the small holes in their heads I swab 

with balls of cotton. Doctor Wood, his hands 

all the time on my thigh, I’ll report him, 

sterile fat man. An end here, love has won 

the world, with bombs. The pulse, the pressure, beats. 
“Someone give me a drop!” shouts a matron. 


She grabs my necked with ringed fingers and bites 
my cheek. A seaman hands her a bottle, 

then he kisses me. Today, we’re all old friends. 
Find Donna here in Times Square? Walls of heaven 
crumble from our dance. A wet rag’s not enough 
for scrubbing hate away. My lips, my lips. 


After Housman 


When I was one and twenty 
and full of beauty, hate 

and arrogance, we tripped 

on acid, left the known 

and packed old coins to pawn. 
Traveled to Memphis. Eight- 
a-night motel: local 

porn in rooms, all owned 

by an Indian family. 
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We drank Old Crow. The gun 

on the nightstand. Fucked. The King 
was feason to come, excuse 

to leave ideas of home. 


An old bluesman on Beale 
told me the heart’s not mine. 
The heart’s not, but the flesh, 
the muscle. Pump and beat, 
“Tis true, ‘tis true,” he sang. 
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Three Poems by Saadi Youssef 


Exhaustion 


Like two horses 

we bolted toward the limits of the earth. 
Then fell 

without knowing, 

the way the shadow of the sun falls 

in the corner of the room. 


Attention 


Those who come by me passing 

I will remember them, 

and those who come heavy and overbearing 
I will forget. 


This is why 

when air gushes between mountains 
we describe the wind 

and forget the rocks. 
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Winds 


Like knives, 

the mountains around me sharpen, 
then whistle like trains 

at night, 

whistle like trains 

at dawn, 

whistle like trains 

in a lost continent. 


—translated from the Arabic 
by Khaled Mattawa 
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Robyn Selman 


Essay in the Form of a Russian Doll 
Jor David Trinidad 


In bold black type among grayer headlines 
All Time High—Maybelline Stock Hits 60, 
Board Acceptance of Buyout Thought Likely. 
It wasn’t in my nature to accept 

her. It wasn’t in hers to be true, 

if true means plain. (Made-up means untrue?) 
I saw both views, plainly, as children do. 

My mother, in her sixties, was older 

than my father, more like friends’ grandmothers; 
the same woman, who, after hours 

at her vanity, with skill and precision 

coaxed those dividends to mature luster, 
installed herself in her rightful station— 

the restored Empress of all Westchester. 


Forgoing imitation, I chose instead 

to entertain and admire. Talking 

as she colored—brimming, redrawn lips, 

eyes oddly alert, by a nostril 

a shy mole, brows mote poised than natural, 
glue and pins, lotions and powders to blend— 
This one has a dog, I'd say, that one ts 
getting her second new father; After 

I played at the Ostraus’, I was brought 
home by their uniformed, negro driver; 
Teacher’s having a baby and leaving 

class for good in November. She never 
answered. All her mind mapped the regimen 
of cracks and crevices and conquering. 
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I think of Yeats who wished his daughter to 
marry rich, her beauty to be good but not 
potent. I wish years for us. The beauty 

of safety. Lights are ample at the 
university. Call boxes shine paths 

while nimble trucks patrol the dim campus. 
Last night we slept in the same city 

for the first time in weeks. I woke 

to the noise of a crowd on the street. 

Men, maybe boys, their voices like ropes 
easily made the climb to our window. 
Profane Obscene Corrupt Drumbeat 
Language a ladder of knives they carried. 
This is how a woman wakes from sleep. 


Your mother worked. She blames herself. 
Her ambition, she apologizes, 

caused (like a virus?) awkwardness in the 
kitchen. Mine worked at her complexion. 
Now I apologize, having blamed, 

belittled her; contemptuous, jealous, 

I thought of her only as a diva. 

This morning brings its operatic sky. 

The day began with the shriek of metal, 

a backhoe leveling an old foundation. 

A clothing shop becomes a bank, et cetera. 
Out of the din your unadorned body teaches 
for mine. After, we lay exhausted, mined, 
impatient for a rain to settle so much dust. 


So unmade, am I then true? I’ve redrawn 
her again in my sleep, myself around 

the arc of inventing. Rainy season. 
February. Heavy grays mute lush greens 
in counterpoint, just as she, alive, saw 
death in the seasons. In their kitchens, 

a thousand generations of women 
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make coffee, toast, gather what they can in 

the misshapen pockets of robes: ideas, 

futures, stones. Children need to be readied 

for school, blouses ironed, books, briefcase closed. 
Tt will rain all day and into the night 

when we go again to dreaming. 

Such an old theme. 


This is the fool the body has become: 

a retouched advertising icon 

hawking cars on billboards and magazines. 
The Dow Jones soars higher as the 

fairy tale captains of the Nasdaq 

force marriage on virgin stocks and 
virgin mutual fund investors. 

Businesses downsize for businessmen. 
The pie gets smaller, the slices larger. 
And Maybelline weds L’Oreal. As she 
and Yeats wished we would all wed 
someone bigger, though in their image. 
What other dreams went unsounded 
under that foundation, lovingly poured? 


What love doesn’t also alter its object: 

a monochromatic watercolor 

of a lake balanced on the window sill, 

the concrete frame of a bank eclipsing 

the pastoral shade of a church. 

Build what you will. Juxtapose wood and steel, 
rows of adjoining townhomes, word structures, 
the heat of bodies revived, ephemeral. 

The watercolor shadows run wild, 

out of proportion to the mountains 

circling the water—too wide, too high, 
made-up, untrue. We depend on 

the unlikely composition to survive: 

bold black strokes that fasten the grayer lines. 
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Shannon Borg 


Walking London with Charlotte Mew 


A rose can stab you across the street. 


Concrete forest, puddled houses; clouds 
sweep across the sky—a thunderhead 
settles in. Think how anger seethes 
before it’s seen, a gray that’s wanting red. 
We'll melt to mortar between these bricks, you said. 


Chimneys surrender smoke as we walk 

nearer your ribbed darkness—threshold of a hall 

I’ve barely seen, a heart that’s caught between 
its blossoming and fall, a voice that’s never seen at all— 
still I know it's there, I've heard tt call. 


We drink: you take the time you need 

to drink a cup of strangeness, wet 

between the lips—only then does longing rise, a mist 
that shrouds the glistening town at night, 
that turns even the grayest road to white. 


I wish for those in sleep—wanting not 
to want more than they have—to calmly pass 
through the crimson curtain into blindness— 
where touch and tongue seem to see at last, 
and still, in thirst and hope, we reach for an empty glass. 
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of the Human Form, is forthcoming this fall. 

Zbigniew Herbert (1924-1998) has been translated into almost every Euro- 
pean language. He won numerous prizes, including the Jerusalem Prize 
and the T.S. Eliot Prize. His translators, John and Bogdana Carpenter, 
have published two volumes of translations of Herbert’s work: E/egy for 
the Departure and Other Poems and The King of the Ants, a collection 
of essays. A third volume, Ep:/ogue of the Storm is forthcoming. 
William Hunt is the author of two collections of poetry: Of the Map That 
Changes and Oceans and Corridors of Orpheus. 

Karl Kirchwey is the author of three books of poems, A Wandering Island, 
Those I Guard and The Engrafted Word. He is the director of the 92nd 
Street Y’s Unterberg Poetry Center. 

John Koethe’s most recent books of poetry are The Constructor and Falling 
Water, which teceived the 1998 Kingsley Tufts Award. He is a professor 
of philosophy at the University of Wisconsin at Madison. 

Yusef Komunyakaa is the author, most recently, of B/ue Notes: Essays, 
Interviews, and Commentaries and a forthcoming book of poems, Ta/king 
Dirty to the Gods. 

Nicole Krauss has contributed poems to Ploughshares and Western Human- 
ities Review and, in the U.K., to Poetry Review and PN Review. Her work 
was also included in the anthology New Poetries II. She recently made a 
documentary about Joseph Brodsky for BBC Radio 3. 

James Lasdun is the author of two collections of short stories and two 
collections of poems, the most recent of which is Woman Police Officer 
in Elevator. He is the recipient of a Guggenheim Fellowship for poetry. 
Daniel Lewis teaches at the College of New Rochelle and the Teachers & 
Writers Collaborative in New York City. 

Elizabeth Macklin’s latest book of poems is You've Just Been Told. She 
spent last year in Bilbao, Spain, on an Amy Lowell Traveling Fellowship. 
J. Cailin Oakes lives in Cambridge, Massachusetts, where she works as a 
teacher and editor. 

Geoffrey G. O’Brien lives and works in San Francisco. Recent poems have 
appeared in American Letters & Commentary, Denver Quarterly and Volt. 
Joe Osterhaus’s poems have appeared in such magazine’s as AGNI, The 
Antioch Review, BOMB, Slate and TrQuarterly. He has taught at Boston 
University and Washington University. 

Pam A. Parker works on Wall Street as a computer programmer. Her work 
has appeared in The American Voice, Conditions, The Kenyon Review, 
Penthouse Forum, Semiotext(e), USA, Western Humanities Review and 
in the anthologies The Persistent Desire and Doing It for Daddy. 
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Evan Smith Rakoff lives in New York City. His poetry is forthcoming in 
Green Mountains Review. 

Timothy Richardson’s poems have appeared in American Literary Review, 
The North American Review and Western Humanities Review. He is cur- 
rently pursuing a PhD in critical theory at Loyola University in Chicago. 

Robyn Selman’s first collection of poetry, Directions to My House, was 
published in 1995. She has just completed her second book of poetry, 
Essays. 

Gleb Shulpyakov was born and lives in Moscow. The translator of a book 
of W.H. Auden’s poems and essays, he is also the editor of the poetry 
section in Novaya Younost (New Youth) magazine. In the fall of 1999, 
he participated in the International Writing Program at the University of 
Iowa. His translator, Daniel Weissbort, recently published a book of Niko- 
lay Zabolotsky translations. He edits the magazine Modern Poetry in Trans- 
lation, which he founded with Ted Hughes in 1965. 

John Tranter has published fourteen collections of verse, including Selected 
Poems, The Floor of Heaven, Gasoline Kisses and Late Night Radio. Differ- 
ent Hands, a collection of seven experimental prose pieces, was published 
in 1998. He edits the free Internet magazine Jacket. 

Pimone Triplett lives in Houston. Her work has appeared previously in 
The Paris Review. 

Reetika Vazirani is the author of White Elephants. She is currently the 
writer-in-residence at Sweet Briar College. 

Rosanna Warren’s most recent book of poems, Stained Glass, won the 
Lamont Prize from the Academy of American Poets. 

Greg Williamson’s first book, The Silent Partner, was published in 1995. 
His second book, Errors in the Script, is forthcoming. He teaches at Johns 
Hopkins University. 

Cynthia Zarin is the author of two books of poems, The Swordfish Tooth 
and Fire Lyric. Her most recent book for children is Wallace Hoskins, The 
Boy Who Grew Down. 

Saadi Youssef was born in Iraq in 1933 and has lived most of his life in 
exile. Khaled Mattawa, his translator, was born in Benghazi, Libya, in 
1964. He holds an MA in English and an MFA in creative writing from 
Indiana University. He is the author of Ismailia Eclipse: Poems. 


INTERVIEWS 


Eamon Grennan (Derek Mahon) has a poem in this issue. 

Carl Phillips (Geoffrey Hill) is the author of five books of poetry, including 
Pastoral and the forthcoming Spod/s, Dividing. He teaches at Washington 
University, St. Louis. 
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Barbara Thompson (Carolyn Kizer) interviewed Katherine Anne Porter and 
Peter Taylor for previous issues of The Paris Review. She is the trustee for 
the literary estate of Katherine Anne Porter. 

Francis Quinn (Robert Bly) is a poet-in-residence at Butler University in 
Indianapolis. He has published three books of poetry, including The Goblet 
Crying for Wine. 


ART 


James Siena is represented by the CristineRose Gallery in New York City. 
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BOOKSELLERS ADVISORY BOARD 


THE PARIS REVIEW BOOKSELLERS ADVISORY BOARD 
is a group of owners and managers of independent 
bookstores from around the world who have agreed 
to share with us their knowledge and expertise. 


ANDREAS BROWN, Gotham Book Mart, New York, NY 
CHAPMAN, DRESCHER & PETERSON, 

Bloomsbury Bookstore, Ashland, OR 
ROBERT CONTANT, S+. Mark's Bookstore, New York, NY 
JOHN EKLUND, Harry W. Schwartz Bookshop, Milwaukee, WI 
JOSEPH GABLE, Borders Bookshop, Ann Arbor, MI 
THOMAS GLADYSZ, The Booksmith, San Francisco, CA 
HELENE GOLAY, The Corner Bookstore, New York, NY 
GLEN GOLDMAN, Booksoup, West Hollywood, CA 
JAMES HARRIS, Prairie Lights Bookstore, Iowa City, IA 
ODILE HELLIER, Village Voice, Paris, France 
RICHARD HOWORTH, Square Books, Oxford, MS 
KARL KILIAN, Brazos Bookstore, Houston, TX 
Kris KLEINDIENST, Left Bank Books, St. Louis, MO 
FRANK KRAMER, Harvard Bookstore, Cambridge, MA 
RUPERT LECRAW, Oxford Books, Atlanta, GA 
TERRI MERZ, Chapters, Washington, DC 
MICHAEL POWELL, Powell's Bookstore, Portland, OR 
DONALD PRETARI, Black Oak Books, Berkeley, CA 
JACQUES RIEUX, Stone Lion Bookstore, Fort Collins, CO 
ANDREW ROSS, Cody's, Berkeley, CA 
HENRY SCHWAB, Bookhaven, New Haven, CT 
RICK SIMONSON, E/iot Bay, Seattle, WA 
LOUISA SOLANO, Grolier Book Shop, Cambridge, MA 
JIM TENNEY, Olsson's Books, Washington, DC 
DAVID UNOWSKY, Ruminator Books, St. Paul, MN 
JOHN VALENTINE, Regulator Bookshop, Durham, NC 
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No. 18 Ernest Hemingway Interview; Giacometti Portfolio; Philip Roth Fiction. $30.00 
25 Robert Lowell Interview; Hughes Rudd, X.J. Kennedy. 20,00 
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35 William Burroughs Interview; Irvin Faust, Leonard Gardner, Ron Padgett. 20.00 
37 Allen Ginsberg and Cendrars Interviews; Charles Olson, Gary Snyder. 20.00 
44 Creeley and I.B. Singer Interviews; James Salter, Diane di Prima. 25.00 
45 Updike Interview; Hoagland Journal; Veitch, Brautigan, Padgett, O'Hara. 20.00 
46 John Dos Passos Interview; Thomas M. Disch, Ted Berrigan, Kenneth Koch. 20.00 
47 Robern Graves Interview; Ed Sanders, Robert Creeley, Tom Clark. 20.00 
62 James Wright Interview; Joe Brainard, Christo Portfolio. 20.00 
63 J.P. Donleavy and Steinbeck Interviews; Louis Simpson, Robert Bly. 20.00 
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66 Stanley Elkin Interview; Richard Stern, W.S. Merwin. 20.00 
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Memoir; T. Coraghessan Boyle, Tom Disch, Odysseus Elytis. 25.00 
79 25th ANNIVERSARY: R. West Interview; Paris Review Sketchbook; Hemingway, Faulkner, 

Southern, Gass, Carver, Dickey, Schuyler, Gellhorn/Spender/Jackson Letters. 25.00 
80 Barthelme, Bishop Interviews; Reinaldo Arenas, J.D. Salinger Feature. 20.00 
81 T. Williams, P. Bowles Interviews; Wiebe, Atwood, Federman Fiction; Montale Poetry. 30.00 
83 J. Brodsky, S. Kunitz Interviews; Gerald Stern/B.F. Conners Prize Poetry. 25.00 
84 P. Larkin, J. Merrill Interviews; T.C. Boyle, Edmund White Fiction. 25.00 
85 M. Cowley, W. Maxwell Interviews; H. Brodkey, Bill Knott Poetry. 25,00 
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91 J Baldwin, E. Wiesel Interviews; Morand, R. Wilson Fiction; Clampitt Poetry. 20.00 
92 M. Kundera, E. O’Brien, A. Koestler Interviews; E.L. Doctorow Fiction. 20.00 


93 30th ANNIVERSARY: Roth, lonesco, Cortazar Interviews; Boyle Fiction; Brodsky, Carver Poetry. 25.00 
97 Hollander, McGuane Interviews; Dickey, Kosinski Features; Dixon Fiction, Wright Poetry. 25.00 


98 L. Edel, R. Stone Interviews; R. Stone Fiction; L. Edel Feature. 20.00 
99 A. Robbe-Grillet, K. Shapiro Interviews; E. Tallent Fiction; D. Hall Poetry. 20.00 
100 DOUBLE 100th: Hersey, Irving Interviews; Gordimer, Munro Fiction; Merrill, Milosz Poetry. 25.00 
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106 35th ANNIVERSARY: Lessing, Yourcenar Interviews; C. Smith Fiction; Styron Feature. 25.00 
108 A. Hecht, E. White Interviews; C. Baxter, J. Kauffman Fiction: S. Olds Poetry. 20.00 
109 Mortimer, Stoppard Interviews; Burroughs, Minot Fiction; Mathews, Simic Poetry. 20.00 
111. Fowles, Fugard, Spencer Interviews; Tucci, Gurganus Fiction; Proust, Rilke Translations. 20.00 
112 Kennedy, Skvorecky interviews; Malamud, Maspéro Fiction; Perec, Pinsky Poetry. 20.00 
115 Murdoch, Stegner Interviews; Bass Fiction; Laughlin Poetry; Merwin Feature. 20,00 
116 Angelou, Vargas Llosa Interviews; Perec Fiction; Ashbery Poetry; Stein Feature. 20,00 
117 Atwood, Pritchett interviews; R. Price, Stern Fiction; Kizer, Logue Poetry 20,00 
118 Bloom, Wolfe Interviews; Tolstaya Fiction; Ashbery Poetry; Carver, Burgess Features. 20,00 
119 Grass, Paz Interviews; M. McCarthy Feature; DeMarinis Fiction; Bonnefoy, Hacker Poetry. 20,00 
120 Hall, Morris Interviews; Milosz Feature; Brodkey, Mailer Fiction; Corn, Lasdun Poetry. 20,00 
121  Brodkey, Price Interviews; Minot, West Fiction; Z. Herbert Poetry; D. Hall Feature. 20.00 
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National Poetry Month 
with the 
Favorite Poem Project 


www.favoritepoem.org 


\ In April 1998 Robert Pinsky put out the 
national call for submissions, asking all 
Americans: “What is one of your favorite 
poems—and why?” One year later, the Favorite 
Poem Project had received almost 18,000 letters 
and emails. 


More than 200 of those letters appear with poems 
in Americans’ Favorite Poems: The Favorite Poem 
Project Anthology (W.W. Norton, 2000). This April, 
you can see and hear the first fifty documentary 
recordings of Americans reading and talking about 
poems they love at www. favoritepoem.org. 


The Favorite Poem Project seeks partners and sponsors for future phases of 
archive production, recording distribution and educational development. Tapes 
are available to professionals for broadcast use. 


Contact: Maggie Dietz, Director, Favorite Poem Project, Boston University, 
236 Bay State Road, Boston, MA 02215. Email: favypoem@bu.edu 
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HAD REJECTION SLIPS 
PILED 5 FEET HIGH. 
IF ONLY 
POETS & WRITERS 
HAD BEEN AROUND 


Jack London was so passionate about his craft, 


Khe wrote 15 hours a day. But he still had trouble 
getting published. Because writing is one 
thing; marketing your work is a whole different 
* story. Poets & Writers can help guide you 
through this labyrinthine process. From publishing semi- 
nars to on-line message forums to information on grants 


and contests, we have a wealth of resources to help 


you make your submissions a success. Find out 


BACK THEN. ! 
| 
| 


what editors really want. £ And tap directly into 
4 To learn more, visit our 
Or call (212) 226-3586. 


ack London, and you 


the literary marketplace. 
Web site at www.pw.org. 
Because if you're like; 
write until your hands È ache, at least we can 


process a lot less painful. 


Poets€sWriters 


make the publishing j 


Lucie Brock-Broide Harryette Mullen - Barbara Guest 


Who knew... 


Ezra Pound in 1912? Robert Frost in 1913? 
Wallace Stevens in 1914? T. S. Eliot in 1915? 
Marianne Moore in 1915? Hart Crane in 1926? 
Dylan Thomas and Elizabeth Bishop in 1937? 
E. E. Cummings in 1939? James Merrill in 1946? 
W. S. Merwin and Richard Wilbur in 1948? 
Frank O’Hara in 1951? John Ashbery in 1955? 
Sylvia Plath in 1957? Anne Sexton in 1961? 
Seamus Heaney in 1971? Rita Dove in 1981? 
Billy Collins in 1988? 


POETRY knew. 


Who’s next? To find 


out, subscribe now. 


The best in contemporary 
poetry, with commentary, 
comprehensive reviews, and 
News Notes of poetry 
events worldwide. One 
year—12 monthly issues— 
$30; two years, $54 (add $8 
per year outside the U.S.). 
To find out more and to 
subscribe on-line, visit us at 
WWW.POETRYMAGAZINE. ORG. 
60 WEST WALTON STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60610 
(312) 255-3703 
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